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Look at the Splendid Chromo Premium given to every 
Single or Club Subscriber for the year 1875. 
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‘To Subscribers for 1875. 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year . - $3 00 
Two copies, one year : : . 5 00 
Three copies, one year. ‘ . 750 
Four copies, one year . 10 00 


Five copies, one year, and an extra 

copy to the person getting up the 

club, making six copies . 14 00 
Eight copies, one year, and an extra 





copy to the person getting up the 

club, making nine copies . $21 00 
Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

tra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 

extra copy to the person getting up 

the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 





CLUBS: 


g@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Rescue”’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos ; ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,’’ ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good Evening.”’ 

«@ To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘* The Rescue,”’ and, as an 
extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” ‘‘Good 
Morning,” or ‘‘Good Evening.”’ 

g= To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘The Rescue,’’ “‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.” 

«> Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the ‘‘ Rescue,’’ or ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,” or ‘‘Good Morning,’’ or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.”’ 

«= Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

«@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

g@ Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘‘The Rescue,’’? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos, 

ge CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LapDy’s Book. 

«> The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscribe - may reside, and subseriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 


cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-oFFIcE ORDER on Philadelphia 
or a DRAFT on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Codey is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-oflice Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. . We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled 40. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. 





REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in cqming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 
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' BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


é Iihatoe Wy ee) 
¢ WAMAICA’ GINGER. 
4 LaBORATOR, - > & 
N.E, Cor-ot Fifth& Chestnut Sts 

jo SAP Ee ; 


i a m 


Dose.—For @ grown person, one tea-spoonful ; 
Jor a child 10 to 12 years old, half a tea-spoo mful; 
and Yat a child 2 to 5 years old, 15 to 20 drops 
Zo be given in Sugar and Water. 





NONE GENUINE EXCEPT WITH ABOVE TRADE MARK. 


























Established 1822._ 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
_ BROWN’S 


ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER. 











PREPARED ONLY BY 


- FREDERICK BROWN, 


* PHILADELPHIA, PA.” 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of the 
oldest of Anterican Pharmaceutical Products, still 
maintains itgaenviable reputation, and finds a steadily 
increasing Ble without advertising, and in spite of 


piracy. X 


Brown's Essense of Jamaica Ginger is EXTENSIVELY IMITATED. 


Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity of parties 
whose only éxcuse for their unfair simulations exists 
in the great popularity of the original, and accidental 
similarity of their name. 

BROWN‘’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary*Stamp of the 
manufacturey which is incorporated with the steel 
plate label. (Spe other side.) 





The attention\of Druggists and the Trade generally, is¢alled to the 
Price List of 


forts & fren feciines and farmacetic {reparations 
al e 
Which will be mailed on application. « 
Freperick Brown, 

IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING AND DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


WE. Cor. Fifth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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ASBHIONABLE COosTUMES. 
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See Description, Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 3%. Fig. 4. 
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BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
BROWN’S 


‘ESSENCE OF JAMAICA OINGER 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of the 
oldest of American Pharmaceutical Products, still 
maintains its enviable reputation, and finds a steadily 
increasing sale without advertising, and in spite of 


piracy. 


Brown's Essence of Jamaica Ginger is EXTENSIVELY IMITATED. 


Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity of parties 
whose only excuse for their unfair simulations exists 
in the great popularity of the original, and accidental 
similarity of their name. 


BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp of the 
manufacturer, which is incorporated with the steel 
plate label (See other side.) 





The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called to the 
Price List of 


foals & fren Hedcines and Aparacetic reparations, 


Which will be mailed - application. 


FReDerick Brown, 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING AND DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


N. E. Cor. Fifth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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FASHIONABLE: C 


See Description, Fashion 
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‘fashion Department 


Fig. 13. 
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Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 18 
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FiG. 25. FIG. 26. 











Figs. 27 and 28. 
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Waste Mot, Want Mot; 


OR, 
“YOU NEVER MISS THE WATER TILL THE WELL RUNS DRY.” 


MOTTO SONG. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





INTRODUCTION. Music by ROWLAND HOWARD. 
ys, Moderato si 






PIANO. 
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1. When achild I liv’d at Lincoln, with my 
2. As yearsroll’donI grewto be a 
3. When I arriv’d at manhood, I em- 
4. Then I studied strict e-con -o- my,and 
5. I’m married now and happy, I’ve a 
io 
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parents atthe farm, The lessons that my mother taught to me were quite a charm,She would 
mischief-making boy ;Destruction seem’d my on -ly sport, it was my on- ly joy; And 
bark’d in public life, And found it was a rugged road, bestrewn with care and strife ; I 
found to my surprise, My funds instead of sinking, ve - ry quickly then didrise, I 
careful little wife, We live in peaceand har-mo-ny, de-void of care and strife; x 
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WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 
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” often take me on her knee when tired of childish play,And asshe press’d me to her breast, I’ve 
well do I remember, when ofttimes well chastised, How fajhersat beside me then, and 
spec-u - la- ted foolish-ly, my losses were severe, But still a ti - ny lit-tle voice kept 

grasp’d each chance, and always struck the iron while’twas hot, I seiz’d my op-portu - ni-ties, and 
Fortune smil’d upon us; we have little childrenthree; The lesson that [teach them, asthey 
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heard my mother say, 
thus has me advised, 
whisp’ring in my ear, Waste not, want not,is a maxim I wouldteach, 
never once forgot, 
prattle round my knee, 
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sun-beams, pass you by, For you nev - er miss the wa-tertill the well runs dry. 
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ATLANTIC CITY. 


BY DR. THOS. K. REED. 








“There’s beauty in the deep; 
The wave is bluer than the sky.” 
THE first sight of the ocean is an event that 
makes a lasting impression on the mind, and 
ever after, like the tenantless conch, it treas- 





the lower temperature and gay society that he 
seeks ; itis the charm of a close contact with 
nature in her loveliest phase—for earth has no 
other feature so grand and beautiful as the sea. 
Its ceaseless ebb and flow, its changing hues 
and varying moods never weary the eye nor 
become monotonous even to those who have 
grown gray upon its borders. It is for this 


ures recollections of the lonely strand. The | reason that marine pictures are the most pleas- 
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affairs of men, that seem so momentous in the 
busy mart, here fade into insignificance; and 
the troubled brain finds rest in the rhythmic 
motion of the waves and the beauty and ma- 
jesty of the “‘mighty waters.’”” When summer 
comes, with its hot days and sultry nights, the 
denizen of the crowded city thinks of the at- 
tractions of the watering-place, and yearns to 
stroll upon the sningly beach and mingle with 
the happy throngs of the hotels. Itis not alone 
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BOARD WALK PROMENADE. 








LIGHT-HOUSE. 








ing products of the painter's pencil. Then, if 
there is a spot on the globe where the lungs 
can be expanded to their utmost extent, and 
deep inspirations taken in perfect confidence 
of the absolute purity of the air, it is on the 
beach when the bracing breezes are sweeping 
shoreward. 

The untainted and unstinted supply of oxy- 
gen enriches the blood, and this tones up the 
enfeebled nerve-centres and the harp of the 
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RESIDENCE OF MR, JOUN LUCAS. 


SILVER LAKE, GIBSBORO. 


WORKS OF MESSRS. JOHN LUCAS & CO. 





thousand strings is now ready for the melodies | away with measured gait and shifting head, 
of other days. The man feels that he is a boy | and watches with dignified concern the conduct 


nay {i 
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of the biped that rudely disturbs 
his peaceful vocation of fishing 
for shrimp. 

The fashionable resort is an 
evident index of the general pros- 
perity of the nation. It develops 


as wealth aceumulates, and points - 


with unerring precision to the 
rapid strides made by our people 
in the direction of material pro- 
gress, 

Among the watering- places 
of this country, the origin and 
growth of Atlantic City is the 
most remarkable. Twenty years 
ago it was an almost uninhabited 
island, consisting of a chain of 
sand-hills piled on a level mea- 
dow that extends from three to 
five miles from the mainland— 
the haunt of migrating water- 
fowl, and the scene of frequent 
shipwrecks. Nature had kindly 
relieved the dreary appearance 
of the loose, white sand by par- 
tially covering it with vegetation. 
The bayberry, holly, red-cedar, 
and occasionally the oak, sprang 
from the hill-sides, and bore in 
their capricious outlines the tes- 
timony of fierce struggles with 
storms and tempests, while in 
the hollows, on the green carpet- 
ing of grass and lichens, ‘full 
many a flower was born to blush 
unseen.”’ 

The building of the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad from Phila- 
delphia to the island has made 
this once isolated spot blossom 
as the rose, and in its popularity, 
its accommodations, its many ex- 
cellencies and varied attractions, 
it is already the rival of the old- 
est and most successful places of 
the kind in America. The hard, 
smooth, gently sloping strand 
stretches away in curving lines 
from Absecon Inlet to Great Egg 
Harbor Inlet, a distance of ten 
miles; and at low tide it affords 
a drive that excels any the skill 
of man has ever contrived; or 
under the glinting stars, or in 
the reflected sheen of the moon- 
light on the waters, a promenade 
for whispering lovers unequalled 
by leafy bower or gravelled 
walk. 

The island has its romance of 


again, and runs, and sings, and whistles, and | traditions as the home of the Indian, as the 
shies pebbles at the austere gull, who walks | scene of privateering adventure and of marine 
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disaster, and as the favorite rendezvous of the 
pirate. 

Some thirty years since four men set sail in 
a small sloop from a distant village in New 
Jersey on a secret voyage, which had for its 
object the discovery of the buried treasures of 
the old freebooter Blackbeard. Their ‘‘ very 
sea-mark and utmost sail’ was this island, lying 
forty miles north of Delaware Bay, and known 
as Absecon Beach. Afteran absence of several 
weeks they returned loaded, not as they had 
intended, with Spanish coin of silver and gold, 
but with red-cedar posts and knees for boat- 
building. How little they dreamed that this 
lonely region, where the monotone of the mur- 
muring surf was only broken by the ery of the 
loon and the scream of the gull; soinaccessible, 
so remote from the line of the march of empire, 
so apparently secure from the intrusion of popu- 
lation and beyond the reach of the transforming 
power of man’s industry and enterprise, would 
become in so brief a period the site of a beauti- 
fui city, with churches and school-liduses, neat 


cottages and tasteful villas, capacious hotels | 


and commodious boarding-houses, and all the 
appliances and luxuries of fashion and civili- 
zation—the permanent home of two thousand 
inhabitants, and the transient residence in 
summer of many thousamdls more. . 

The construction of the Camden and Atlan- 
tic Railroad, which has been the means of con- 
verting this lonely beach intoa popular summer 
resort, was attended by many difficulties and 
discouragements ; but perseverance, and faith 
in the enterprise triumphed over all obstacles. 
The region through which the road was pro- 
jected was one of the sparsest and dreariest 
in New Jersey—a region of scrub-oaks, and 
pines, and swamps, whose chief productions 
were hoop-poles, rattlesnakes, huckleberries, 
and charcoal; but along the route towns and 
villages have sprung up, and on all sides you 
see the evidences of thrift and prosperity, and 
the landscape smiles with pleasant homes and 
fertile fruit farms. 

On the downward journey, the beautiful 
suburban village of Haddonfield, with its um- 
brageous trees and quiet, peaceful aspect, the 
home of some of the old families of New Jersey, 
and the rural residence of many business men 
of Philadelphia, is the first place of importance 
to attract the notice of the traveller. 

Then comes Kirkwood, eleven and a half 
miles from Camden, glorying in the extent and 
superior quality of its marl-bed, the property 
of Mr. Minor Rogers, and a large mill-pond, in 
whose lucid depths the lurking pike and radi- 
ant sunfish abound. A country road, which 
here crosses the railroad and the creek below 
the waterfall from the dam, leads to Gibsboro, 
two miles to the left of the railroad, the sum- 
mer retreat of John Lucas, Esq., senior member 
of the firm of Messrs. John Lucas & Co., pro- 
prietors of the extensive whitelead, zinc, and 
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color works. These works and the residence 
of Mr. Lucas are located on the banks of Silver 
Lake—a picturesque sheet of the clearest water 
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and of singular p 
iron and lime, and to which is attributed the 
unrivalled excellence of their colors. 


At Winslow, twenty-seven miles from Cam- 
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den, the New Jersey Southern Railroad crosses 
the Camden and Atlantic track. Winslow is 


distinguished as the home of Hon. A. K. Hay, 
President of the Camden and Atlantic Road, 


——— 


and as the site of the Glass Works of Messrs. 
Hay & Co., the largest and most successful 
factories of the kind in this part of the State. 
Three miles further on is Hammonton, the 
only stopping place for the express trains. A 





VINEYARD OF JULIUS HINCKE, EGG HARBOR CITY. 


conspicuous feature of the route. This grow- 
ing town is almost exclusively a German settle- 
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ment. The settler’s axe made the first clearing 
in 1856, and it has steadily increased until it 
has become the centre of commerce for many 
miles around. Grape culture and the manu- 
facture of wine are its most important indus- 





WINE-CELLAR OF JULIUS HINCKE, EGG HARBOR CITY. 


prosperous fruit-growing community, as is 
clearly indicated by the neat houses, thrifty 
orchards, and resonant cries of the youthful 
vendors of pears, apples, and blackberries. 

Elwood is next on the route, and is a thriving 
manufacturing town. 


tries. The song of the German poet is descrip- 
tive of the wine of Egg Harbor City. 
“ Freiheit, Kraft und Mannesstolz, 
M&nnerstolz und Wonne 
Reift am deutchen Rebenholz, 
Reift in deutchen Sonne." 


Egg Harbor City, forty-two miles from Phila- 
delphia and eighteen from Atlantic City, is a 
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The fruit attains to great perfection in size 
and delicacy of flavor, and finds ready sale in 
the markets of the neighboring cities. About 
two hundred thousand gallons of wine were 
made last year, and itis estimated that twice 
this quantity will be produced the coming au- 
tumn. The accompanying engravings will in- 
terest the reader. The first is a view of one of 
the numerous vineyards that dot the whole re- 
gion, and is the property of Mr. Julius Hincke ; 


the other is the interior of Mr.‘ Hinecke’s wine | 


cellar after the casks were filled with last sea- 
son’s vintage. 

Absecon, a name suggestive of the abori- 
gines, and the terminus of the “old stage line,”’ 
is the last link of the mainland chain. 

The first through train ran to Atlantic City 
on the Fourth of July, 1854. 

Almost wrecked financially in the great busi- 
ness crisis of 1857, the company bravely rode 
out this and succeeding storms, and under the 
able presidency of Andrew K. Hay and the 
wise and liberal management of D. M. Zim- 
merman the secretary and treasurer, and the 
present board of directors, now pays dividends 
to its stockholders. 

That elder leviathan of literature, Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, was wont to maintain that no 
human being was ever perfectly happy in the 
present moment “except when he is drunk.” 
Had he lived now and in our favored land, and 
taken the trip from Philadelphia to Atlantic 
City—a ride of only ninety-five minutes, the last 
seven miles of the journey across the Absecon 
meadows would have compelled him to reform 
his views and concede to man his hours of true 
felicity. The dust of the road, the noise, and 
heat, and turmoil of the town are levt behind, 
and the quietude of the level marshes “ dressed 
in living green,”’ with their gleams of peaceful 
water, soothe the very rattle of the car-wheels 
into silence. In the distance, Atlantic City 
sparkles like a gem on Neptune’s ruffled front, 
and the cool airs from the sea steal in at the 
apen window and fan the heated brow and ex- 
hilarate the jaded body of the traveller who 
yields himself to the ecstasy of this delicious 
contrast. 








The island reached, the cars pass along At- | 


lantic Avenue, the principal business street, 
stopping at several points to let out passengers 
at the different houses, thus avoiding the crowd 
usually attending the arrival of trains at a de- 
pot. By a judicious system of regulating the 
stoppages of the train, each house is placed 
upon the same footing as its neighbor, so that 
passengers are alternately delivered at the 
lower and upper ends of the city. 


Along the strand two miles of board-walk is | 


thronged with promenaders, who observe the 
fashions while they inhale the ocean breezes. 
This walk extends from the light-house to the 
Sea View Excursion House—an elegant and 
capacious hotel, ably conducted by Mr. John 
VOL. xC.—33 
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Trenwith, the enterprising and successful Phi- 
ladelphia dealer in current literature, who has 
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made it the favorite resort of the bon-ton by 
his Wednesday evening invitation hops. 
Upon arrival, the health and pleasure seeker 
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can plunge into the briny flood, and find enjoy- | monds, is commonplace and almost ridiculous 
ment and invigoration in the bath. in her limp and dripping bloomer robes as she 
The beach at bathing hour is the scene of jo- | emerges from the surf; while the gay gallant 





UNITED STATES HOTEL, ATLANTIC CITY; BROWN & WOELPPER, OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 


cund merriment; but if hearts are light and | of the ball-room appears more like a discom- 
voices merry, ‘“‘the human form divine” is be- , fited rat rescued from a beer-vat than an ex- 
reft of its poetry. She who was all grace and | quisite lord of creation. 

loveliness in her rustling silks and flashing dia- | To plunge and splash and dive among the 
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breakers is very fascinating, and there is some- 
thing more than the coolness, and buoyancy, 
and motion of the waves: there is the drop of 
savage blood that lingers in our veins—the 
charm of toying with the tigress chained ; the 
soothing sense of security while dallying with 
the wild and treacherous ocean fastened to the 
shore and in its peaceful mood. 

Bathing, as well as every other earthly bliss, 
has its limitations, and in excess is injurious ; 
and those who are careful to retain their vigor 
or seek to recuperate wasted strength, should 
restrict the time to minutes, and be chary of 
the occasions of indulging in this luxury. 

A novel and commendable enterprise of the 
city is the hot-baths of water pumped directly 


from the sea, and heated in apartments ar- | 


ranged with taste and neatness. Or step into 
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sedgy bank, where the currents are still and 
the waters deep, and transfixing a sand-flea on 
his barbed steel as tenderly as Isaac Walton 
would sew on a frog, he lets his dipsy guide 
it down near to where he knows a ‘‘sod”’ is 
resting on the bottom, and with a smile upon 
his face, such as comes from a soul filled with 
the sweet assurance of the approval of unseen 
and supernal powers, ke seats himself and 
waits fora bite. The lazy hours wear away, 
the tide ripples softly at the prow of his boat, 


| drifting sea-cabbage catches on his line, slowly 


| 
| 
| 


disentangles itself and moves on; there are 
strange sounds in the ditches near by; the 
marsh-wren twitters, and at intervals a mud- 
hen eackles; but, unmindful of everything 
else, he sits and watches the trembling line, 
and waits for a bite—the most complete pic- 
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NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, LOOKING TOWARDS THE OCEAN FROM PACIFIC AVENUE. 


a street car and go to the inlet, and select a | ture of happy, hopeful endurance the world 


yacht from the numerous fleet that here spread 


their white canvas above trim models, and in- | 
| in comparison. At length it is slack-water, 


dulgeina sail. There is smooth inside sailing 
for the timid, and rough outside for the daring ; 
but he who goes for pleasure must be “‘rocked 
in the cradle of the deep,”’ and is not satisfied 
without the risk of becoming sea-sick and 


nauseously indifferent to all sublunary things; | 
a condition in which an ice-bag to the spine is | 
the only counter agony that creates a spark of | 


appreciation of life for him who is bound to 
make the most of earth’s choicest privileges. 

Great Pan has made this the Paradise of the 
angler. The creeks, and bays, and thorough- 
fares abound in fish. 


The acme of the art piscatorial is the capture | 
of a sheep’s-head. The man of hooks and | 


tackle pulls his ‘‘sharpey” under the lee of a | 


' 


affords! ‘Patience sitting on a monument 
smiling at grief’’ is a feeble bit of portraiture 


and he has a bite. Immovable as a marble 
statue before, he is now all activity and ani- 
mation; but mark héw chagrined and impa- 
tient when, instead of the coveted prize, an eel 
ties his slimy knots above the gunwale, and 
produces general chaos; or a dog-shark, that 
has swallowed the hook, strikes random blows 
with his vigorous tail. The moment of tri- 
umph, however, comes, and he is exultant, 
and exclaims, ‘“‘Weleome to our shores, illus- 
trious stranger!’ with all the unction, if not 
with the force and effect, of the great orator in 
his greeting to the Polish patriot. Kaiser Wil- 
helm, with Alsace and Lorraine in his posses- 
sion, feels no more of the pride and glory of 
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victory than he who goes home in the mellow- | changed, wore a placid smile, as of pleasant 
ing tints of twilight with a brace of sheep’s- | dreams in natural sleep, and even the pretty 
lead, the finny trophies of his day’s sport and | curls of ber auburn hair were almost as per- 
prowess. fect as when first twined by the mother’s lov- 

Before the erection of the light-house, a su- | ing touch. An extract from a letter written 
perb specimen of a modern pharos, that has | by her father will complete the story: “The 
been a most successful beacon in warning the | body of my little one arrived to-day, and 
passing sailor of the perils of the coast, inci- | mother and child were laid in the same grave. 
dents such as was witpessed here in May, 1867, | The Odd Fellows’ Cemetery, where they are 
were of no uncommon occurrence. buried, is a singularly beautiful spot, even to 

The steamship Santiago de Cuba, from Cali- | the casual passer-by, but to me it is the portal 
fornia, and bound for New York, struck Abse- | of the unseen world, where I am permitted 
con bar in the night, and in attempting to | glimpses of my lost loved ones. Though many 
land the passengers before morning, four la- | miles intervene, marked by numerous estates 
dies, two sailors, and a chiid were drowned; | and separate State bounds, in my heart Abse- 
the remainder were rescued by the experienced 
boatmen of Atlantic City, who would have 
saved the lives of all if they had known of the 
catastrophe sooner. 

The life-boat plying to and fro, brought > 
safely through the heavy surf by strong and 
skilful hands, the shouts of rejoicing of those 
who leaped ashore as the keel grated upon § 
the sands, the variously-dressed groups, the 
heaps of luggage, the eccentric traveller with 
his paroquets and monkeys, all made up a ~ 
scene both animating and picturesque ; while 
in a rude shed behind the low hills lay the life- 
less forms of those who had gone to their berths 
the evening previous cheerful and happy, in 
the prospect of meeting welcomirg friends on 
the morrow at the pier in New York harbor. CHILDREN MAKING SAND FORTS. 
The bodies of two of those drowned were not 
recovered at the time. One was an interesting 
little girl, whose mother was also drowned. 
She had been a sunbeam on shipboard, petted 
and caressed by all, making bright the dull 
hours of the voyage by the innocent charm of 
her artless prattle and winning ways. 








con beach lies side by side with this hallowed 
place, and the scenes that transpired at both 
are as one in my wind.”’ 

The salubrity of Atlantic City has been its 
mainspring of success. The climate is excep- 
tionally dry, a feature so rare and yet so de- 
sirable that a just statement of the dryness of 
its atmosphere incurs the risk among strangers 
of a suspicion of exaggeration. It is probably 
unrivalled in this respect by any other sea-side 
resort. Why it should be so is problematical] ; 
» but the character of the soil, which so readily 
~radiates heat and absorbs moisture, and the 
fact that no fresh-water river empties near, 
may suggest an explanation. Experience has 
shown it to be favorable for even pulmonary 
affections, and the invalid with incipient 
phthisis is often materially benefited by a so- 
journ here. Contagious and infectious dis- 
eases assume a'mild type, and soon expend 
their force and disappear. This is probably 
due to the abundance of ozone contained in 
the sea air, which is a salutary stimulant to 
the human organism, and an efficient germi- 
cide and destroyer of all mephitic emana- 








THE MORNING WALK. 


The bereaved husband and father was obliged 
to start with the remains of his wife for his 
far-off western home, and leave this lovely | tions. 
child a waif upon the ocean—a toy, to be drifted But no one should be so unreasonable as to 
by unknown currents, and tossed by ruthless | expect to find a region this side “the happy 
billows. Five days thereafter, the sea, as if | hunting grounds’ where the laws ef health 
weary of its cruel sport, wrapped her in kelp | can be slighted or violated with impunity ; and 
and placed her on the shore. Her face, un- , if the visitor here partakes of the good things 
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the gods provide moderately and discreetly, he 
will find rest, and pleasure, and invigoration 
for mind and body. ‘Too often the tonic etfects 
of the sea-air, that would prove of permanent 
benefit, become the source of disturbed func- 
tions. The unusual vigor and piquancy of the 
aroused appetite leads to such an indulgence 
in ‘the best the season affords,’’ that the over- 
burthened and persecuted digestive organs cry 
aloud for deliverance, and painfully inaugu- 
rate open rebellion. The innocent victim of 
his own folly beholds himself outside an amount 
and variety of ingesta that would make an 
epicurean of the olden time stare in wonder- 
ment, and yet he is sure to propound to his 
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their plantations, and discuss the Darwinian 
theory in a nimbus of flying spray. Soon af- 
ter, his estimable lady packs the ‘‘dearborn’’ 
as full of their boys as it will hold, and starts, 
and the remainder take possession of a blue 
cart drawn by the ‘old gray,’’ and jolt on be- 
hind, and away they go to the beach or inlet, 
Hill’s Creek, or Cedar Grove, jubilant and in- 
dependent. In the evening the professor is in 
the bosom of his family, the centre of a happy 
group, surrounded by books and papers, and 
boys and noise. Childhood would ask no bet- 
ter Paradise. Out in the pure air and broad 
sunshine there is full scope for exercise and 


amusement. The attractions range from dab, 


B pla j 


medical adviser the stereotyped inquiry, “Don’t , bling in the water, and building sand-forts on 
you think, sir, that the air is too heavy for me | 


here 
The most striking feature of Atlantic City is 
the great number of its cottages. These are 


so numerous as to make it unique as a summer | 


resort. The town-house is exchanged for the 
more modest but no less comfortable seashore 
residence, without any material change in the 
mode of life or domestic habits of the inmates, 
who pursue the even tenor of their way free 


from a morbid craving for foolish excitement, | 


or vain display of the superfluities of riches. 
By way of illustration, take a sample page 
from the seaside life of a certain learned pro- 
fessor. He goes in the morning with his gen- 
tleman friends for a sail on the ocean. They 
plunge through the sparkling foam and plough 
the deep as jolly as ancient mariners; smoke 


the beach, to chasing fiddlers on the margins 
of salt-ponds, and catching crabs in the shal- 
lows of creeks and thoroughfares. 

It is a place for quiet, home-like comfort. 
There are hops, and masquerades, and elegant 
equipages, and the braying of brass bands; 
but these are of minor moment, and possess 
but little interest to the typical visitor, who is 
here for health, and rest, and unostentatious 
recreation. 

The cottage by the sea is another home, and 


| is often first in the affections of its possessor. 


| When the rich tints of the maple’s scarlet 


foliage heralds the approach of autumn, the 
urgency of business compels reluctant depar- 
ture, and the summer resident abandons with 
regret the spot that has afforded him such last- 
ing benefit and tranquil happiness. 
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CONSTANCE. 


BY COLINNE. 








THE beginning of things are so small some- 
times! I was dusting the dining-room one 
bright cold October morning, revolving two 
things in my mind at the same time, namely: 
what we should have for breakfast, and how 
I should raise money enough to buy a new 
winter dress, when, in passing one of the win- 
dows, I saw that the early stage from M 
had stopped at our corner, and some of the 
passengers had got out and were standing 
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about in groups looking at the stage and the | 


horses, as if something had happened to one 
or the other. I stood fora minute admiring 


the picture they presented, particularly one | 


lady in a red shawl, who made such a bright 
spot in the cold early morning scene, and 
thinking that there was some good in wearing 
bright colors for the gratification they gave to 
others, though I never like to wear them my- 
self; and then I went on with my work, say- 
ing to myself as I did so that there must be 
something pleasant in the excitement of even 
a breakdown, compared to the humdrum life I 
was leading. Going back to the window a 
minute or two later to see how they got along, 
I found that the stage had moved on a few 
yards, and some of the passengers were get- 
ting in; but the one in the red shawl was 
talking apart to a gentleman, both of them 
seeming from their gestures to be in some per- 
plexity. Without thinking of my appearance, 
I ran to the front door and opened it. Our 
house stood back a little from the road, and I 
had stood there some time before they saw 
me. Then we made a simultaneous movement 
towards each other. 

‘**Has there been an accident?” I asked. 

“Thank you, no, nothing very serious,’ 
said the lady, who turned out on closer view 
to be about my own age, which was twenty- 
three. ‘One of the horses fell, and papa and 
I don’t like to go on in the stage. Some of 
the men are going to walk, and we were 
thinking of doing the same.”’ 

**All into town!”’ I exclaimed. 
nearly three miles.”’ 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I suppose it is as much 
as that. Oh, 1don’t mind the walk very much, 
but I’m afraid it’s too far for papa,” and she 
turned a look of affectionate anxiety on her 
companion. 

I followed her eyes, and saw that he wasa 
tall man, between fifty and sixty, and a most 
noble-looking man, too. Regular features, 
hair and beard a little gray, dark eyes with 
plenty of fire in them, and, more noticeabié 
than all, the unmistakable air of a thoroughly 
well-bred man. 

“My daughter is over-anxions about me,” 
he said, with a smile and a bow that had a 


“But it’s 











wonderful charm in them. ‘Because I have 
not been very well lately, she fancies I am 
unfit for the slightest exertion; but the walk 
will not be much, I think.” 

‘*My father wiil be going in to business in a 
little over an hour,’’ I said, hastily, for I could 
see that he was not very strong, and I didn't 
want to lose sight of them aitogether so soon, 
‘‘and I am sure he will be delighted to drive 
you in if you could wait.” 

“Oh, no, thank you!’ they both protested, 
hastily. ‘‘We could not give you so much 
trouble.” 

“It will be no trouble at all,” I said. 
“Father always drives in; only it will be 
keeping you waiting. Perhaps you are bound 
to be in early?” 

‘No, there is no great hurry for us; if we 
are in by half-past ten, it will do. But it is 
such an intrusion for strangers.”’ 

I waived that part of the subject, and turned 
towards the door, saying, as I did so :— 

‘Please come in and warm yourselves, and 
wait.” 

**Wecannot refuse such kindness, Constance, 
without being very rude,”’ said the gentleman, 
withasmile. ‘I will speak to the driver, and 
you go in with this young lady.” 

I led my guest into the dining-room, with its 
cosey fire, and table partly laid for breakfast. 

“Oh! she said, in distress, at sight of it, 


'*T am so sorry! We have disturbed you at 


breakfast.”’ 
‘*No, we have not begun yet,” I said. “I 
hope you will take a cup of coffee with us 


| after your cold ride.” 


“You are too kind to strangers like us,’’ she 
said, with a flush rising to her fair, delicately- 
tinted cheek. ‘‘Il am ashamed to give you so 


| much trouble.” 


I saw that she was quite cold ; so, without 
more words, I drew my own favorite little 
rocking-chair forward, and, helping ber off 
with her shawl, and tne little jacket she wore 
under it, and her hat, I made her sit down by 
the fire. I couldn’t help noticing, half en- 
viously, the perfectly-fitting steel-gray dress 
she wore, and the gloves that matched it so 
nicely, and the kid boots that she put up on 
the fender to warm—such boots as I could 
only look at; and then I remembered for the 
first time that my wrapper was dreadfully 
faded, and my shoes patched and rusty. But 
if the young lady saw any of these things, 
there was no consciousness in her sweet, aris- 
tocratic-looking face. She was looking around 
the room with an interested expression. 

“T have so often noticed this pretty white 
cottage when we have been passing,’’ she said, 
‘and wondered who the inmates were.”’ 

‘And I have so often noticed the people in 
the stage as they passed, and wondered about 


| them,’’ I said. 


She laughed, alittle, pleasant, musical laugh. 
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“Then we ought to become acquainted,”’ she | 


said ; ‘‘and, by the by, we don’t know each oth- 
er’s names yet. Mine is Constance Gregory.” 
‘‘ And mine is Rose Cumming,’’ I answered ; 
and then, hearing her father at the door, I 
went and met him. 
As soon as they were both established com- 


fortably by the fire, 1 excused myself and ran | 


away. First 1 went to my younger sister, 


Katie, who was practising in the parlor, with | 


the door shut up so as not to disturb father, 
and sent her in to entertain my visitors while 
I got the breakfast, and then I stepped to 
father’s door and told him all about it. 
was dressing, and came out in a few minutes. 
When I got back to the kitchen, my old difii- 


culty about breakfast recurred to me. I had 
nothing fit to set before my guests. There 


wasn’t a scrap of meat or an egg in the house, 
and I didn’t know what todo. At last I de- 
cided to make some of the nicest toast possi- 
ble, and some good coffee, and they must take 
that and make the best of it. 

When I carried in the things, I found them 
all talking in a most animated style—father 
with Mr. Gregory, and Katie with his daugh- 
ter, and in a few minutes we were all seated 
around the breakfast table like a party of old 
friends. The cold ride had made them hun- 
gry, and they enjoyed my coffee and toast as 
if they had been the greatest delicacies in the 
world. 

“This is our second breakfast,’’. said Miss 
Gregory. ‘We had one before we left home. 
We very seldom go in in the stage, because it 
starts so early; but the men are so busy just 
now that we coukln’t very well take one away 
from the work. We could have driven our- 
selves, but we are going on to B fora 
few days, and we couldn’t leave the horses in 
town.”’ 

‘How far out do you live?” 

“A mile and a half beyond M , and 
the staye leaves there at six, so we had to be 
stirring pretty early to meet it in time. I hope 
we shall have a visit from you out there.” 

‘“* Yes,’’ said Mr. Gregory, “‘I hope that now 
we have become acquainted so unexpectedly, 
we shall get to know each other better.”’ 

I am sure we all re-echoed the wish, for 
there was something so winning about both of 
them ; and as we sat chatting over our meal, I 
almost forgot that an hour ago we did not 
know there were such people in the world. 

Just before nine they started away in the 
light wagon, father and Mr. Gregory in the 
front seat, and Miss Gregory and Katie, going 
in to her pupils, on the back. 

“Now mind,” said Miss Gregory, as she 
stood holding my hand on the step at the last, 
moment, ‘‘I am sure that break-down cannot 
have been for nothing. I believe that we were 
to become acquainted, and I don’t want it to 
end here.”’ 








He | 


“Neither do I,’’ I said, heartily. And when 

| they were gone I went back to my work with 

a new spirit for having had a little excitement 
to refresh me. 

It did not end there. ye many days after 
| their return from B , Miss Gregory came 
| in one afternoon on her way home from town, 
and sat with me for nearly an hour. I think 
| she would have stayed to tea, but the carriage 
was waiting for her. After that, two or three 
times she came out from town in their own 
carriage, and stopped with me until the stage 
passed in the evening. I was often alone when 
she came, and so we got to be very friendly, 
for two people get acquainted so much quicker, 
I think, if they are left to themselves. It was 
near Christmas before I could return any of 
| their visits, and then I had to go in my old 
| dress, which had already served me two win- 

ters, for business was so slack, and father so 
hard pressed for money, that I could not say 
anything of my want. But in Constance 
Gregory’s company, one was apt to forget 
| their dress. She came for me one afternoon 
| in December. I was busy up stairs brushing 
| and sewing a clean fril! in the neck and wrists 
of that despised old merino, for I ‘kind 0’” 
expected I should have to go out to M 
soon, when I heard a knock at the door, and 
ran down and let her in. 

‘*Now, Rose,’’ she said, as she warmed her 
hands at the fire (we had soon dropped the 
Miss), ‘I’m come to fetch you. Now no ex- 
cuses this time ; if you begin to make any, I'll 
stop my ears. Papa told me to tell you to pre- 
pare to stay a week, at least. Andrew is gone 
on into town, and will be back for us at four 
o’clock ; and now I’m coming up stairs with 
you while you get ready. May 1?” 

“Yes, I think you may,” I said. At the 
door of my room I stopped suddenly and said: 
“Do you really mean that you are going to 
take me away, Constance? Do you know I 
hav’n’t slept a night out of this house since ] 
was eighteen, five years ago? Oh, I’m afraid 
I sha’n’t know how to behave !”’ 

Constance laughed and squeezed my arm in 
a gleeful manner as she replied :— 

‘And I hav’n’t had a girl friend to come 
and stop with me for a longer time than that, 
never since I left England, seven years ago. 
I am so glad you are coming!” 

I soon had my little bag packed and my 
dress changed, and then I went about the 
house arranging things for Katie, that she 
might have the less to do during my absence. 
I knew she would have plenty of time; but I 
was afraid that, not being so much used to the 
housekeeping as I was, she would get things 
in a muddle unless I gave her a good start. 
Constance went with me every where, chatting 
pleasantly all the while. Her sweet looks had 
not belied her. She was one of the loveliest 

' dispositions I ever met with, and I never had 
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any false pride towards her. 1 knew that she | 
eould see we were badly off, and that our 
housekeeping was poor and plain; but I saw 
that she was above being influenced by that, 
except to show us the greater kindness and 
respect. When I had done everything I could 
think of, we went back to the dining-room, | 
and sat down to have a good warm while we 
waited. 

Katie was the first to arrive, looking so cold, 
poor child ! and I saw her looking half enviously 
at Constance,.in her black velvet dress and 
sacque, and her hat with a tiny tuft of scarlet 
berries in it; and then her eyes turned and | 
rested with a longing glance on the scarlet | 
shawl thrown over the back of a chair, and 
the grebe muff that lay beside it. Poor little 
Katie! I felt that it was hard for her, with 
her love of good and pretty things, and her | 
constant intercourse with rich people at the | 
homes of her pupils, to be kept so short of nice 
clothes, and I was glad that she could have | 
new things, though I couldn't. 

Andrew came punctually at four, and after 
many words of advice to Katie, and messages 
for father, we went away. It was a bitter 
black day. The sky was like lead, and the 
roads like iron, they were frozen so hard; and 
the horses’ hoofs rang on them as they made 
their best speed towards home and the warm 
stable and supper that awaited them there. 
There was a bitter wind blowing, but we didn’t 
mind it much in our nest of soft fur robes; | 
and I, for one, enjoyed the drive very much. 
It took us nearly two hours, and was quite | 
dark by the time we reached the house. 

** Here we are !’’ said Constance, as we turned | 
in at an open gate. 

We had some littie distance to drive then | 
before we reached the house, which I could | 
see was low, and stretched along for some dis- 
tance beyond the door we stopped at. 

“*We shall have snow before morning,”’ said 
Andrew, as he helped me out of the carriage, 
and as if in obedience to his word a snowflake 
came fluttering down and melted on my face 
at the same moment, 

Mr. Gregory met us at the door, which 
opened into a long wide hall, furnished almost | 
like a sitting-room. A great square stove, 
filled with blazing sticks of hard wood, stood 
almost in the middle; on the left hand side 
was an old-fashioned sofa, covered with crim- 
son moreen, and wearing a most inviting look ; 
and at the back, between the two windows, 
was an organ. .A noble-iooking black New- 
foundland dog rose from the rug in front of 
the stove, and came forward to meet us. An 
open door on each side of the hall afforded a 
glimpse of large sitting-rooms, lit only as yet 
by the huge fires which threw a warm glow 
over the rich-tinted carpets and furniture. 

“You are very cold, my dears,’’ said Mr. 
Gregory, as we threw off our outer wrappings 


. 





by the stove. ‘It was a sharp day for you to 
be out in.”’ 
“Yes, papa, but I was afraid to put it off 


| any longer, for fear I should never get Rose 
| hereat all. Have you felt the cold very much, 


Rose ?’’ 

“Oh, no!” I said; “I have enjoyed the 
drive, and the cold outside seems to make the 
warmth in here the more delightf1l.”’ 

““Well, suppose we go up stairs and take off 
our things, and I expect by that time the tea 


| will be ready ;’’ and Constance led the way to 
| a door at the right-hand side of the hall, right 


at the back, which opened into another hall, 
on one side of which the stair went up. 

At the top was a long passage, warmed 
through the whole length with stove-pipes. A 
little way along from the head of the stairs 
were two or three broad steps down, and oppo- 
site them doors opening into two large low- 
ceiled bedrooms, with a door opening between 
them. 

“These are our rooms, Rose,” said Con- 
stance, putting my bag down; ‘“‘this is yours, 
and the next is mine.”’ 

** How lovely!’ I exclaimed, looking around 
in admiration at the quaint, old-fashioned bed 
and dressing-table, the low, broad, cushioned 
window-seat, and the bright fire, in front of 
which stood a most comfortable looking easy- 
chair covered with chintz. ‘One would never 


| imagine that it was so cold outside,” I added, 


feeling the warm air of the room. 

‘These rooms are warmed partly by the 
kitchen, which is under here, but I like a little 
fire in the evening. I think it looks so cosey,”’ 
said Constance, as she lit the lamp on the man- 
tle-piece. 

**What a lovely old-fashioned looking house 
it is,’’ I said, as we were going down the stairs, 
and I noticed how broad they were, and ad- 
mired the heavy black balustrade. 

‘*It is as near as possible like our old Eng- 
lish home,”’ said Constance, lowering her voice, 
‘but don’t say anything about it to papa.”’ 

At the foot of the stairs, instead of going 
back into the hall, we turned the other way, 


| and at the end of the passage turned into the 


dining-room, where Mr. Gregory and the tea 
were waiting for us. 

I thought, as I watched Constance presiding 
at the table, as I had thought several times be- 
fore, that I had never seen any one so graceful ; 
and while she chatted gayly with her father I 
thought over self-reproachfully the tea-times 
at home when father and Katie came home 
tired and discouraged, and I caught the infec- 
tion from them, and sat silent and dull instead 
of trying to brighten them up. We had a most 
cheerful, merry meal, and a charming evening 
after. Soon after tea Constance rose, and link- 
ing her armin mine, led me away to see the 
house. Next to the dining-room, between it 


‘and the front hall, was the drawing-room, a 
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and thinking that I should not sleep well ina 





long room with two deep windows hung with 
dark green curtains. The furniture was all 
upholstered with green in two shades, which 
contrasted beautifully with the light wood- 
work. The carpet was a bed of fern-leaves 
and moss of all shades of green, from the palest 
yellowish tint up to where it deepens almost 
into brown. Ona bracket between the windows 
stood a lovely Dresden vase, and on another 
opposite, was a Parian statuette. There was 
enough furniture in the room, but not one thing 
too many, and it was the same with the orna- 
ments. Everything was either very beautiful or 
very rare, and in most cases both together, and 
it was free from the over-crowded look that too 
many modern drawing-rooms have. When we 
had made the tour of the room, and Constance 
had pointed out the best of the pictures, and 
shown me some of the foreign ornaments on 
the side-tables, she led me across the hall to 
the library which occupied all the end of the 
house. 

A noble room, and nobly furnished! Poets, 
philosophers, divines, novelists, surely a dis- 
tinguished company! This was where Mr. 
Gregory and Constance refreshed their already 
highly-cultivated minds. How I longed to dip 
into these stores of learning too. There was 
an air of wisdom and profundity, it seemed to 
me, in the very furniture, which was of solid 
massive mahogany and oak, almost as black as 
ebony. The carpet and curtains, like those in 
the hall, were of deep rich crimson. 

“What a beautiful place!” I said, with a half 
sigh, as we came out into the hall again ; “‘ what 
a happy home!” 

“Yes, itis a happy home,” said Constance, 
kneeling down and caressing the head of the 
great dog, “‘we only want one thing, do we, 

sruce, to make us quite happy? We want 
your master to come home. Dear Charles! I 
wish he would.” 

Bruce looked up in her face with almost hu- 
man intelligence in his beautiful eyes at the | 
mention of her brother. I had only heard her | 
speak of him once before, and then by acci- 
dent, and I wondered sometimes why she was | 
so silent about him, for I could see that it was | 
not from lack of affection. 

‘Now let us go back to papa,’’ she said, giv- 
ing Bruce a final pat and springing up, ‘“‘ we'll 
go and pay a visit to the kitchen and the rooms 
up stairs in the morning.’’ 

So we went back to the drawing-room, and 
Constance sat down to the piano and gave her 
father “this allowance,’’ as she called it, of 
music, while he was initiating me into the deep 
mysteries of chess. 

Soon after ten he sent us away, and went out 
to smoke his evening pipe by the hall stove, 
and we went up and undressed both together 
in my room, and, after a little final chat in our | 
dressing-gowns by the fire, went to bed. I lay 
for some time watching the dancing fire-light, 











| that there was no comfort. 


| myself. 


| Christmas. 


| self. 
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strange place after staying at home so long, 
but there was such a soothing, drowsy atmo- 
sphere about the place that I soon forgot every- 
thing until opened my eyes tosee the daylight 
stealing faintly through the curtains. Fearing 
that it was late, I sprang up hastily and went 
to the window. It was a glorious morning, the 
sun was just appearing over the hills opposite 
my window, and throwing his bright beams 


| across the pure expanse of snow that had fallen 


inthe night. Pushing Constance’s door a little 
wider open I peeped cautiously in, and finding 


| that she was gone, I made haste to dress and 
| go down. 


As I descended the stairs I heard 
her singing softly in the drawing-room, and 


| going in, found her moving about briskly dust- 


ing and arranging the furniture. I stopped 
short and looked at her in surprise. It had 
never occurred to me that Constance, with all 
her intellect and cultivation, could do common 


| things like dusting and cooking, but I soon 
| found that I had been greatly mistaken. 


She 
was an industrious, clever housekeeper; in- 
dustrious she had to be, for with such a large 
house, kept, too, in such perfect order, and only 


| One woman servant, there was plenty for her 


to do. They had brought several old family 
servants out with them from England, but one 
had died and another married, and they had 
never filled up the vacancy so created. 

“We might have done so,’”’ explained Con- 
stance, when she was telling me about it, but 
Mary is very peculiar. Our dear old house- 
keeper came out with us, and after she died we 
promoted Mary to her place, and got another 
girl to help her. They did pretty well until 
Ellen, the housemaid, went away, and after 
Mary was so used 
to being under that she couldn't realize that 
she was over, and she let the girl do pretty 
much as she liked, and what she liked didn’t 
do us much good; so at last I sent the girl 
away, and undertook to do some of the work 
Papa didn’t like it at all at first, and 
prophesied all sorts of disasters; but I think 
he is reconciled now.” 

After breakfast we went into the kitchen, 
and I sat and looked on, or pretended to help, 
while Constance went about with a great white 
apron tied on over her pretty blue braided 
wrapper, and washed up the beautiful China 
breakfast cups, and made a pudding for din- 
ner, and did something to her preparations for 
Then she showed me the store- 
rooms and dairy, and tock me to see the fowls 
and collect the eggs. There was a splendid 
collection of choice fowls in the large, light, 
warm house ; Constance told me they were her 
father’s pride, and that he always fed them him- 
I admired the way they cared for their 
‘“‘dumb friends ;’’ every place was so warm, 


| and light, and clean, and they all showed how 
' they benefited by the care bestowed upon them. 
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When the eggs were put away and a few last | 


orders given, we went into the hall, and, sit- 


ting down to the organ, Constance took an old | 


yellow music-book, and played some of the 
grandest, sweetest music I ever heard. 
library door was open, and Mr. Gregory was 
in there reading the paper. We were unaware 
of his presence until Constance had played 
several pieces and stopped, and a voice from 
there said, quietly :— 

**Play that little piece from the ‘ Messiah,’ 
Constance, that I like so much.”’ 


Constance obeyed, and similar orders fol- | 


The | 


too. All our poverty and the extreme need of 
economy in our housekeeping had not made 
me as good a manager as Constance was, but 
fortunately I was not too old to learn, and I re- 
ceived many a useful lesson from her. There 
was much to be learned from her besides house- 


| keeping, for she was a noble-minded and a 


lowed, until at last, looking at her watch, she | 
| Sunday was damp, and there was no church 


said, ‘‘It’s nearly time for us to change our 
dresses. Let us go up stairs now, Rose, and 
I'll show you the rooms.’”’ 

So we went up, looked at the view from each 
window, and admired the old-fashioned furni- 


ture, pictures, and fancy needle-work. But | 


what struck me most of all was the air of com- 
fort about every part of the house. There was 
nowhere to be seen that stiff unused look that 
so many spare-rooms have, but, though all was 
in perfect order, one couid fancy that every 
room had an occupant. The first bell roused 
us, and we hurried away to get ready for din- 
ner. The dining-room was a charming place, 
more so by daylight than lamplight. 
pied the southeast corner of the house, and the 
three long windows, two in the side and one 


It occu. | 
ceased. 


in the end, all opened into a conservatory, in | 
| really it was an infliction.” 


which some late flowers were blooming now, 
and the plants all looked beautifully green and 
fresh. 

‘Doesn't that make this room very warm in 
the summer?” [ asked. 

“Yes,”’ said Constance, “ but we always have 
breakfast and dinner in the hall in the hot 
weather. It’s so pleasant thers, Rose, you 
can’t imagine it, with the door’ open, on bright 
summer mornings, when the garden is all in 
bloom.”’ 


I didn’t find it difficult to imagine the pleas- | 


antness, for the house seemed full of it. Sum- 
mer or winter, it was a charming place to live 
in, and charming people inhabited it; but there 
was a mystery about them that baffled me. I 


noble-hearted girl; but, strange to say, nat- 
urally amiable and generous, naturally gifted 
as she was, she was without religion. It was 
not in my first visit that I discovered this one 
thing that she Jacked, but during a short one 
that I paid herin the spring. I went out on 
Saturday to stay until Monday or Tuesday. 


nearer than six miles off, so in the drizzling 
rain it was out of the question for us to go. In 
the afternoon we went up into Constance’s 
room and sat down for a talk. 

‘It’s a pity we have no church here in the 
village,”’ said Constance, with a slight yawn 
after a prolonged look out at the falling drops. 
“It makes Sunday so long and dull.” 

“But have you no service or meeting at all 
here ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, no. We had some the summer before 
last. A good man used to come every other 
Sunday and preach in the school-house, but it 
didn’t last long, and I was not sorry when it 
Papa wouldn’t go there at all, and I 
went, partly out of respect for the poor man, 
and partly to set a good example to others; but 


‘*Well, then, why should you set an exam- 
ple?’’ I said, with a smile, “if it wasn’t good 
for you I shouldn’t think it was good for 
them.”’ 

“Oh, but you don’t understand it exactly, 
Rose,”’ she said, with a look of surprise ; ‘‘ there 
was nothing in it that suited me at all, and it 
might have suited some of the other people. It 
was all addressed to sinners, miserable sinners 
I believe he considered us all.”’ 

I was struck dumb with surprise. This was 
what I had never expected to hear froin her. 
It was with some difficulty that I asked at 


| length, “ Don’t you consider-yourself a sinner, 


wondered, as I sat at dinner that day and | 


looked at the plate, all marked with a crest, 
and the almost matchless China dinner-service, 
and all through my visit as I saw so many 
tokens, not only of wealth, but of high birth 
and breeding, what had made them leave their 
home in England, about which Constance was 
almost, and her father entirely, silent. And 
then the son and brother, why was he wander- 
ing about in strange lands instead of living at 
home and occupying himself in some rational 
way? 

I would rather there had been no mystery 
about them, but still it did not prevent my hay- 
ing a delightful holiday, and going home re- 
freshed by it, and instructed in many ways, 


Constance ?”’ 

‘“*No,”’ she said, with the same look of sur- 
prise on seeing that I was perfectly serious, 
“TI don’t think I am one. Why, Rose, do 
you?” 

“I know IT am one,” I said with the tears 
starting to my eyes. 

“You! O Rose!” she said, as if she thought 
I had said something dreadful. 

“Don’t you read your Bible, Constance?’ [ 
asked, after a long silence. 

“Yes, certainly Ido. I think some parts of 
it are beautiful. The Prophecies and Psalms, 
and the Book of Job, and the Epistles I am 
never tired of reading.’’ 

“And didn’t you ever notice that St. Paul 
said, in the Epistle to the Romans, that ‘all 


‘ 
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have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God’?”’ 

“T don’t know,” she said, with a look of 
perplexity. ‘Yes, I suppose I have read it, 
but I never looked at it as applying to myself. 
I have always tried to do my duty to papa and 
toall around me. I have tried to be industri- 
ous, and honorable, and kind, and have. cer- 
tainly, as I was taught in childhood, ‘kept my 
hands from picking and stealing, and my tongue | 
from evil-speaking, lying, and slandering,’ and 
have done, as far as I knew how, ‘my duty in | 
that station of life to which it has pleased God 
to call me,’ and I have always felt that it was | 
all that was required of me.” 

I was silent for a little while, not knowing 
what to say. “I heard a good man explain 
that verse once in this way,’ I said, at last. 
“He said that it was just asif a notice were 
posted on the walls of our city saying that re- 
cruits were wanted for the queen’s own regi- 
ment, and that no man under six feet high 
would do. ‘All the young men in the country 
would be measuring themselves one with an- 
other,’ he said, ‘and the tallest man would con- 
gratulate himself on having the best chance; 
but when they came up for examination, the 
tallest of all measured, we will say, five feet 
eleven inches and three-quarters. What ad- | 
vantage was it to him that he was taller than 
all the rest then? He was under the required 
height, and there was therefore ‘no difference | 
between him and all the rest.’ And then he 
gave us another illustration; the people that | 
in the time of the deluge lived on the highest 
grounds, how glad they would feel to think of 
their safety, and how they would pity those 
down below, but when the water rose ‘fifteen 
cubits upwards’ above the highest land, where 
was their advantage? There was ‘no differ- 
ence.’ All the difference was between those 
in the ark and those out of it. And he gave | 
us several others, but those struck me as being 
very good. You believe that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, don’t | 
you?” I asked, after a pause. 

“Yes. Oh, yes, sinners; but—I dare say it 
sounds like boasting, Rose,’’ she said, looking 
at me with her clear truthful eyes, ‘but Inever 
did anything that I should be ashamed for peo- 
ple to know, and I have always felt so happy 
and at peace, that it didn’t seem to me as if I 
came under that head.”’ 

I thought of St. Paul’s words while she was | 
speaking. ‘‘Where is boasting, then? It is 
excluded. By what law? of works? Nay, 
but by the law of faith.” 

“What do you think of St. Paul calling him- 
self the chief of sinners?’’ I said. 

She leaned back and rocked herself to and 
fro with a troubled brow. ‘I never thought 
much about it,”” she said, ‘but it seemed to be 
natural that he should be very humble when 


he remembered how he had persecuted the 
chureh.’’ 

I was doubtful for many months after whether 
I did right in not carrying the conversation fur- 
ther. The only reason I could give for not an- 
swering her last words was, that I knew she 
saw the sophistry of them directly they were 
uttered. Only one thing more I said to her. 

‘* Does it seem fair, Constance, that you, who 
are constitutionally a better and nobler woman 
than scores of others, should stand a better 
chance on that account?” and then I leaned 
back too, and we were silent until we were 
called down to tea. 

From that time there was silence between us 
two, not coldness, nor reserve exactly, merely 
a thoughtful habit of silence when we were 
alone together, which was not often through 


| the summer, for when they sent an invitation 
| for one of us, I generally made Katie go. She 


often went out on Tuesday evening and spent 


| Wednesday—her only spare day, then coming 
| back in the stage Thursday morning in time 


for her pupils. So the time passed away and 
fall came again. 

One day in the latter part of September, Mr. 
Gregory called and asked me if I would go out 
and stay with Constance, as he would be ab- 
sent for afew days. The carriage would take 
him into town and call for me in returning, and 


| a short note from Constance urged me not to 


refuse, as she wanted to see me most particu- 
larly. 

I decided at once to leave everything and go, 
though 1 was very busy just then, and was 
ready and waiting when the carriage came for 
me. Constance was looking out anxiously for 


| me, and it was easy to see that she had some- 


thing on her mind. 
‘‘T have a very important matter to talk over 


| with you, Rose,’’ she said, as she took my hat 


and jacket from me ;’’ it’s too long to go into 
before tea, so we ’]] have that first and then go 
up stairs to my room, where we shall be sure 
of not being interrupted.” 

I felt very much interested to know what 


' she wanted to talk to me about, and was glad 


when tea was over and we were seated by the 
fire in her cosey room. 

‘Rose, we’re going away this winter,” she 
began. 

“Going away !’’ I exclaimed, in dismay. 

“Yes, for the winter. Papa is not well; he 
is like he was last fall, and we thought it would 
be a good thing to spend the winter in the 


South, and we have some hope that Charles 


will meet us there and come back with us. 
He is on his way to the West Indies now, and 
we shall either go there to him or get him to 
meet us in one of the Southern States. O 
Rose! you can’t imagine how | look forward 
to that. It seems almost too good to come 
true. It’s nearly six years since he left home. 
But, Rose, what I sent for you for was to ask” 
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a great favor of you. I don’t know how you 
will feel about it; but at any rate you won't 
be offended if you don’t like the proposal, will 
you?” 

“Offended! My dear Constance, no.” 

“Well, then,” she said, stretching out her 
hand and taking mine coaxingly, ‘‘we want 
you to come here and stay while we are away. 
Mary refuses to take all the responsibility on 
herself, and threatens to go away unless we 


it would be impossible to describe it. Papa 
and the lawyer were the only ones that pre- 
served any outward appearance of calmness, 
and they insisted on making a thorough search 
for it before a word more should be said. 
Every one knew that during his last illness, 
grandpapa had kept all his papers in his own 
room, but after vainly seeking it there, they 


| searched the whole house, and it was nowhere 


get some one to come and take charge during | 


our absence. Dear Rose, we hav’n’t a rela- 
tive in all Canada to apply to, and no friend 
that we should like to leave here. Could you, 
do you think, leave home? Katie has not many 


to be found. They all came back to the library 
again then, and Mr. Gregory began to say 
something about having justice. Then papa 
drew himself up, and, looking as dignified and 
ealin as if nothing unusual had happened, 


| though his face was as white as death, he said 


pupils, I have heard you say, and likes to take | 


some of the work ; could they manage without 
you and let you take my place foratime? It 
would relieve us of so much anxiety.”’ 

**O Constance! don’t talk of my taking your 
place. Icouldn’t fill it. Yes, I think I could 
be spared from home, but I don’t see that I 
should be any good here.”’ 

“Indeed you would, Rose, if only to satisfy 
Mary. 
we couldn't ask any one that we couldn't place 
full confidence in; and that reminds me that 
there is one thing which we have never con- 
fided to you. It’s about Charles. I dare say 


to the lawyer, ‘Mr. Wainwright, please to tell 
Mr. Gregory that justice shall be done. Iam 


| here in my father’s place, and the insult to my 


| followed. 
She likes you so much, and you know | 


| 


you have often wondered why he should wan- | 
der about the world instead of staying at home | 
| tion, and it was some minutes before she could 


with us. I'll tell you the reason. He is sus- 
pected of having committed a crime. Yes,” 
she said, locking her fingers tightly together 
over her knee and looking intently into the fire 
as she spoke, “that is what they would call it, 
and so it would be that, and to suspeect—I can ’t 


speak of it without getting excited, Rose,”’ she | 
went on, passing one hand over her eyes and | 


trying to speak calmly again. 


“He was ac- | 


cused of destroying a will, our grandfather’s | 


will. Grandfather was married twice, and had | 


one son by each marriage—a son and daughter 
by the second, but the daughter died. Papa 
was the eldest son, and a good many years 
older than his step-brother, who was only just 
married at the time of his father’s death, which 
occurred nearly eight years ago. 
been at school and college, and grandpapa had 
seen very little of him since he was a little boy, 
and in his last illness he expressed a wish to 
see him. 
was so pleased with him that he would searcely 
let him out of his sight, and, to make the story 
short, when, on the day of the funeral, the 


Charles went, and poor grandpapa | 


| 


son and myself shall not prevent my dealing 
justly and honorably with every one.’ Mr. 
Gregory was going to say something more, but 


| Mr. Wainwright took his arm and drew him 


forcibly out of the room, and every one else 
Then Charles moved for the first 
time ; he had sat like any one stunned before, 
but when the door closed and he knew that we 
were alone, he rose and went towards papa, 
and papa met him, and putting both hands on 


_his shoulders said, ‘My poor boy,’ and burst 


out erying.”’ 
Constance was crying herself at the recollee- 


command her voice to go on. 

“1 needn’t tell you, Rose,”’ she went on after 
a while, “that papa did justice, and more than 
that, to Charlie’s accuser. He had everything 
valued, and half of all these was given to him. 
He even gave him an equivalent for the family 
jewels that grandpapa had given mamma on 
her marriage, and for the family plate that was 
papa’s by right as the eldest son, never taking 
into consideration the handsome settlement 
that grandpapa had made for his younger son's 


| bride. Mr. Gregory took it quietly enough, for 


Charles had | 


he knew that he could never prove what he 
had said against Charles, but it got talked 
about somehow or other, and some people be- 
lieved it, so at last papa decided on leaving 


| England and we came here. Nothing but find- 


lawyer and family and household assembled | 


to read the will, there was no will to be found. 


| stroyed it himself. 


There had been one, both the lawyer and the | 


—and Mr. Gregory, I can’t call him uncle— 
knew that, and knew, too, that it very much 


ing the will could ever establish Charlie's in- 
nocence, and that can never be.”’ 

“What do you think becaine of it?”’ I asked ; 
“could it be hidden or mislaid anywhere? 
Such things have been, you know.” 

Constance shook her head. ‘No,’’ she said, 
“TIT believe—we all believe—that grandpapa de- 
He could very well have 
done it, up to the very day of his death ; it was 


| . 
| close at his hand, and there was nothing to 


prevent him. We all think that he burnt it in- 


favored the younger son, and in the absence of tending to make another, but was prevented 
it papa was the heir-at-law, and Mr. Gregory | by death from completing his work, and Char- 
got up before them all and accused Charles of | lie went East under the accusation while he 
lives, for though every one concerned in it 


“destroying it. O Rose! what a scene that was ; 
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may die, such stories never die. He has never 
got over it and cannot. He came here with us 
and stayed for a while, but he seemed not to 
be able to rest anywhere, and for nearly six 
years he has been wandering about all over the 
world.” 

We didn’t say much more to each other that 
evening ; my sympathy was understood, and 
my consent to the proposed arrangement for 
the winter, provided, of course, that father 
and Katie were willing to spare me. 

1 stayed for a week helping Constance pre- 
pare for her journey, and then I went home to 
make my own preparations. Katie’s remark 
was characteristic when I spoke of the matter. 

“*Oh, yes, you may pack up your duds and 
go,”’ she said, ‘‘and we ’ll try and fancy you ’re 
married, Rose.’’ 

‘*Go, Rose, if you think it best,’’ said father. 
‘We don’t want to lose you, my child, but if it 
should be for your good and for theirs, we 
couldn’t withhold you from our good friends. 

So 1 went. A fortnight before they went 
away I spent with Constance and her father, 
who treated me with more than his usual kind- 
ness. He had been very reluctant to have me 
asked to take an office that was almost menial, 


| soft, beautiful tint of brown. She said she had 
| one just like it, and sent me the pattern of hers. 


| She was having it made in the new style, with 


| two skirts and very much trimmed, and there 


} 


was enough for me to make mine like it: but 1 
found that by careful management and keep- 
ing to the old plain style two dresses could be 
made out of it, so I gave Katie one. 

Constance was a delightful correspondent. 
The long weekly letters, filled with descrip- 


| tions and adventures, were as amusing and 
| interesting as a chapter in a delightful book, 


and their arrival was a pleasant break in the 
monotony of my life; but, after reading each, 
I was conscious of a feeling of disappointment, 
as’ I sometimes thought that our wet Sunday 
afternoon talk was all forgotten. But it was 
not. The waters were stirred, their deep calm 


| broken up by the inlet of a stream of new 
| thought. 


It was when they were in Florida, awaiting 
the arrival of Charles Gregory, that I received 


| aletter different from all the rest ; not sparkling 
| with wit and humor and bright thought; but 


| sorrowing, humbled, penitent. 


| 


| 
| 


and his way of managing all matters connected | 


with expenses and remuneration was delicate 
in the extreme. <A day or two before going 
away he gave me a small account book with 
different sums marked down for household ex- 
penses; personal expenses, and a small sum 
for the poor and sick in the village, just as he 
might have done if it had been Constance he 
was leaving. I thought that last was a most 
beautiful thing. I knew that both of them 
vere very charitable to the poor, but this sys- 
tematic benevolence seemed to me to be very 
noble. 
ber, and I was left alone. Well, the house did 
seem very large, and empty, and silent for the 
first few days, but I had been so long used to 
being alone a great deal, that I soon got not to 
mind it. I shut up the dining and drawing- 
rooms, only making fires in them occasionally 
to keep them aired, and sat in the library, tak- 
ing my meals in the hall. Mary insisted on 
waiting at table, looking so neat in her spot- 
less little white cap and checked muslin apron. 
I would gladly have dispensed with this cere- 
mony which seemed so useless when I was 
alone, and after long persuasion 1 got her to 
give it up for thetime. I had very little to em- 
ploy me at first, and found plenty of time to do 
most of Katie’s sewing for her, besides spend- 
ing long hours poring over the treasures of the 
brary. My first letter from Constance was 
written in New York, and accompanying it 
was a parcel which she begged me to accept, 
excusing herself for sending such a funny pre- 
sent on the ground that she knew I could not 
get anything like it in S———. It was a dress 
of some new material, heavy and silky, anda 





| see inyself at last. 
| Not a sinner! 


| how. 
They went away on the last of Octo- | 


“Tf you have 
been praying that my eyes might be opened,”’’ 
it ran, ‘‘as I believe you have, you will be glad 
to hear that your prayers are answered, and I 
And O Rose, whata sight! 
What blindness to imagine it! 
Do you know I used to think it was affectation 
in good people to call themselves so. I even 
went so far as to doubt St. Paul’s sincerity in 
calling himself the chief of sinners ; but when 
I heard you say, in that sincerely sorrowing 
tone, ‘I know J am one,’ and saw the tears in 
your eyes, I felt that you meant it with all 
your heart. Don’t leave off praying for me 
Pray more earnestly than ever if you 
can, for now I feel I want it, and I scarcely 
know how to pray for myself. And write to 
me, dear Rose. Send me some word of com- 
fort, for I am truly, miserable.” 

1 did write to her the same day, saying all I 
could think of for the dear girl’s comfort, and 
praying and looking forward eagerly to the 
time when her eyes should be fully opened, 


|} and she should no longer look at herself the 


sinner, but Christ the atonement. 

The next letter, a fortnight later, was full 
of her brother’s arrival, and scarcely touched 
on the subject at ali; and the next two were 
just as indifferent, and then there was a silence 
of some weeks, broken at last by a letter full 
of almost bitter reproach against me for rous- 
ing such thoughts. 

“Tt is true, I was sleeping on the edge of a 
precipice,’ she said; “but there is no escape 
for me, and I might as well have remained un- 
conscious of the danger. I havenohope. The 
future isall dark to me. You tell me to search 
the Scriptures; but how can I, when I read 
condemnation on every page?” 

I was very much perplexed to know what to 
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say in answer to this bitter complaint, but after | 


much earnest thought and prayer I wrote a 
long letter recommending her to look up 
steadily to Jesus as the only escape from sin 
and death. ‘You are in the seventh chapter 
of Romans now, dear Constance,"’ I said. 
“Try to get into the eighth, and learn, with 
Paul, that ‘there is no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus.’ The light is com- 
ing, J am sure, and is, I believe, not far dis- 
tant; but it can only come from the great 
source of light. Persevere, and remember 
‘this is the victory that overcometh, even our 
faith.’ ”’ 

Meanwhile the winter was passing ; not idly, 
nor, I hoped, unprofitably with me. I had 
been inexpressibly shocked at seeing the hard- 
ness and carelessness about eternal things that 
prevailed in the village. It was not only no 
ehureh, but no Sabbath there. ‘The store was 
open the same on Sunday as other days, and 
those who did not pursue their usual occupations 
on that sacred day did worse. It was celebrated 
by more drunkenness and blasphemy than the 
rest of the week. It made my blood run cold 
to hear how the sacred name was desecrated 


by the lips of fair-faced, bright-eyed children ; | 


and the thought came to me that, if 1 could 
not reach the father and mother, I might 
snatch some of these little ones from the bhorri- 
ble depths into which they were sinking. So, 
going one day to the village, I stopped every 
little one I met, and, by promising them cakes 
and apples, got them to say they would come 
to the house on the next Sunday afternoon. 
Then I sped home and made a great pan of 
doughnuts, and sent into town for a lot of pic- 
tures, Scripture cardg, and little books, spend- 
ing in that way the sum that my winter dress 
would cost me if I had had to buy one. Nearly 


all of them came, and I read and sang to them, | 


talked to them a little, and gave them each a 
little card to take home, gnd bribed them to 
come again by a promise of molasses-candy 
the next time. They seemed to like it, for 
more came the second time, and I soon had a 
large though fluctuating Sunday-school. En- 
couraged by my success in this first endeavor, 


I tried next a Bible class of girls, of from four- | 


teen upwards, and by interesting myself in all 
that interested them, I soon gained the confi- 
dence of many of them, and an influence over 
them. And through the children I gained 
some of the mothers after a while; and when 
they came to me in their troubles and perplexi- 
ties and begged for advice and sympathy, how 


| till June. 


my heart rejoiced at the thought that even I | 


was of some use in the world! 

About the middle of March, Constance wrote 
to me from Georgia, telling me that she thought 
they would be home early in May. 

“T am afraid you will not be pleased at 

















ters to Charies. He is not like I was last 
spring. He has thought of these things, but 
is not happy in believing yet, and I thought 
that your words might help him, though they 
could not convince me. 1 have taken your 
advice in one thing: I am determined never to 
rest until I find full peace. Sometimes I am 
cold, and almost indifferent, and try to satisfy 
wyself with what this world gives me; but I 
cannot, and the false peace does not last long. 
I sometimes feel that I want to say something 
about it to papa, but my courage fails. 1 have 
thought of giving him one of your letters, but 
I didn’t like to doit. I shall be glad when we 
get home to talk to you about these things. 
Don’t you get very lonely there? Charles was 
asking me to-day if I had a portrait of you ; he 
would like to see you. He says that he feels 
as if he knew you a little from your letters, 
and he is more eager even than I am to get 
home. Oh, if anything should happen that 
would keep him there, how happy it would 
make us!”’ 

I wondered a good deal over the last words, 
and at last awoke to the fact that I had been 
thinking too much about Charles Gregory. 
What absurdity it seemed, to be so interested 
in aman I had never seen! Why, I told my- 
self, perhaps I should find him entirely differ- 
ent to what 1 imagined; perhaps I should be 
quite disappointed in him. Or, if not that, I 
might, from thinking of him so much, imagine 
myself in love with him, and it was most un- 
likely that he would care anything about me. 
I was vexed and ashamed that I had allowed 
myself to indulge in dreams about him at all, 
and my only excuse was that I was so much 
interested in his story. I was the more sorry 
about this because I felt that I could not write 
to Constance as freely as I had done before. 

May came, and their return was postponed 
About the end of May, Constance 
wrote that Charles had found the hidden 
knowledge and peace, and she could rejoice 
with him, though to her it was stil] dark. All 
through June I was expecting them daily, but 
they were delayed with one thing and another, 
and it was July before they came. I had been 
very busy one day, making every part of the 
house as fresh and lovely as I could, and at 
last went and sat down with a book to resta 
little; but the book failed to interest me, and 
I couldn’t rest, and at last I started up and 
went down in the garden to see if there were 
any strawberries ripe. Mary laughed when I 
went out with a basket in my hand, and asked 
me if I intended to fill it. I told her I didn’t; 
but the berries had ripened so fast since I was 


| down there last that I found a great many 


something I have done, Rose,” she said ; “but | 


you must forgive me. I have shown your let- | happened. Catching up my basket, 1 ran up 


more than I expected, and I went on picking 
until I was startled at hearing Bruce “speak- 
ing’ as he had not done since Constance went 
away, and I immediately guessed what had 
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the garden as fast as I could, and in the lower 


hall I met Constance coming to find me. She 
threw her arms around me, and held me fora 
minute, and then I hooked up and saw that her 
brother was standing beside us. Of course, I 
knew who he was, though he bore not the 
faintest resemblance to my pale, melancholy 
ideal, and I was annoyed to feel my color 
rising under his earnest gaze as we shook 
hands. I was relieved when all the greetings 
were over and Constance and I were up stairs. 
Then she came and put her arms around me 
again, and whispered, with a burst of happy 
tears :— 

1] ’ve found it, Rose!’’ 

“What, dear?” I asked, kissing her smooth 
white brow. 

“Peace !"’ she said; “‘1 found it on our way 
home. I was sitting reading one night in my 
room, and I thought, ‘Oh! when will this 
peace be given me?’ and all at once it flashed 
into my mind that it was given, and that I had 
only to take it, and then I saw.”’ 

I clasped her closer, too happy to speak, 
until at last she roused herself, and, wiping 
away her tears, said :— 

*“We have come home to work now, Charles 
and I; we are not going to live for ourselves 
any longer. And, O Rose, how we all love 
you for what you have done!” 





| me. 


I scarcely know how the next week or two | 


passed. I only know that it was a continual 
round of pleasure. The happy mornings, and 
happy noons, and happy evenings, are all 


blended in my memory into one rosy-tinted | 


picture. 
attempt to describe Charles Gregory, are 
equally vain. 

get bewildered. 


and had fallen hopelessly in love with the real 
Charles Gregory; and when I became con- 


The attempt to describe it, and the | 


When 1 attempt the latter, I | 
l only know this: that before | 
one week was out I had forgotten my ideal, 


scious of it, I thought it was time for me to go | 


home. So one day, when Constance and I 
were busy putting some closets in order, I said 
to her :— 

“You will have to do these things by your- 
self soon, my dear, for your housekeeper is 
going to leave.” 

She started and looked at me for a minute 


“She isn’t offended, is she? Of course I 
mean if she likes she will stay here ;’ and then 
I ran away out of the room like a goose, and 
left her to think what she liked. 

She seemed bent on mischief that day, for 
every now and then she would give me a comi- 
cal look and say a word or two that made me 
tremble for fear she should say something 
dreadful; but she only did it to frighten me, 
for she was too good to really hurt me. How- 
ever, before I slept that night, my fate was 
decided. I was sitting in the library in the 
twilight, when it was too dark to read, and too 
pleasant to care about a lamp, with my book 
lying in my lap, and some one came into the 
room. I didn’t know who it was until he came 
into the window recess where I sat, and, draw- 
ing up a chair, sat down beside me; and then, 
without looking up, 1 saw that it was Charles. 
Neither of us spoke for some minutes, and 
then he said, abruptly :— 

“Constance says you are talking of going 
away?” 

“Yes,” I said, rising then out of my seat 
and my abstraction at the same time, “I am 
beginning to think of it ;’ and then I turned to 
leave the room, for I didn’t feel as if I could 
trust myself to talk on the subject with him. 

But before I could move he had imprisoned 
Taking both my hands in his, he drew 
me back again, and whispered, simply, ‘‘ Rose, 
stay!” in a tone of mingled entreaty and 
inquiry. 

I “stayed” there in the twilight with him 
until Constance came to find us; and, aftera 
brief visit home, I came back to stay all my 
life. Charles had thought of me in very much 
the same way that I had thought of him before 
we met, and he says it only needed a little 
while to become acquainted with me person- 
ally, and feel that I was the same Rose that 
his father and Constance loved, and who wrote 
the letters. that he read. That suspicion rests 


| on him still, and nothing but a miracle could 


remove it; but it doesn’t affect us now, and 
we are very happy if we did marry in haste. 
I know that I love him better every year, and 


| Ihave no doubt of his affection for me. 


in silence ; then, coming behind me, and put- | 


ting her arms around my waist, she said :— 

“Has she engaged to take another situa- 
tion?” 

“Oh, no!’’ I said ; “she has no idea of doing 
such a thing.”’ 

“But I think sh@is going to,” she said, 
smiling, and touching my cheek with her lips, 
“‘and I think she will stay here, too;’’ and 
then she went back to what she was doing. 


smoothing and placing the pieces of linen I 
was folding, until Constance came back hastily, 
and, bending down to look in my face, said, 


Father and Katie get on very well without 
me, though they don’t think they do. Mr. 
Gregory is very busy and happy, full of plans 
for the improvement of our village, and trying 
in every way “to make up for lost time,”’ he 
says. The day before I was married he came 
and gave me my wedding present. It was 
only a paper, making over to me five thousand 
dollars ; and when he gave it to me, he kissed 
me and said :— 

“This is for pocket money, and to help your 


| poor people, my dear; and when you run 
I stood there in a queer state of mind, | 


good you have done in a few months. 
thank God! I’m not too old to learn, and it’s 


short, you must come to me. I am ashamed 
of my unprofitable life when I see how much 
But, 
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not too late fur me to do sumething before I 
die.’’ 

And Constance, our sweet sister, what a 
lovely Christian life hers is! 
her first question on her awakening was, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” and 
every page of her life bears the record of some 
deed of heroism. Not the hervism that startles 
and wins the applause of the world ; but quiet 
acts of self-denial and patient working, with- 
out hope of present reward. It is the heroism 
that is not born of human courage, nor acquired 
without much prayer. 


} 
} 
| 


Like St. Paul, | 


name famous, and it was among the monarchs 
of the forest that man first reared a temple to 
God. At twilight there is a sweet yet pensive 
look about the woody bowers, as though they 


| were grieving for the sins and follies of poor 


And this is what the | 


stage-coach accident brought me that bright | 


October morning. 


——____. eg. 


PARENTAL RULE. 

“T was afraid to tell his father, for when he 
does whip or punish he is so severe.’”’ But oh, 
what a mistaken home rule! Why should not 
the father know of the bad actions of his child 
as well as the good? I think very often the 
mother is mistaken about the harsh measures 
the father will adopt if he knows of his child’s 
misconduct. Better harsh means than not 
have perfect unity in the family. A father is 
a brute indeed if he will wantonly whip his 


child for every little fault. We were all young | 


once ; if we could only remember that, and run 
our busy brains back on the road of time and 
count up the many break-downs and switches 
we encountered ; it would help us to not pass 
over the faults, but meet the offenders half- 
way, and by gentle means correct them. Al- 
most any child can be reasoned with or made 
to see the fault, which the beating rarely does, 
but instead, gives the child a dread of a parent 
where there should be perfect love. 

Children ars close observers, and when they 
know the mother will not tell the one who 
should know equally as well as herself, will 
repeat and repeat the offence. 

The word household embodies love and trust 
in all its members. Father, mother, son, and 
daughter must all know each other’s failings, 
and with the help of the One above, without 
whose help all things fail, live in perfect har- 
mony. BRUNETTE, 


—he> 


NATURE. 

NOTHING seems so truly beautiful as the 
works of Nature. ’Tis in her bowers that the 
noblest thoughts and the sweetest songs are 
suggested. With nothing to guide but the out- 
spread book of Nature, the red man looked up 








with a holy fear and reverence to the Great | 


Spirit who brought all into being. 


The trees are suggestive of the holiest 
| not by an obstinate disbelief of him make him 


thoughts and emotions with which man is 
blessed. Among the groves the great Macau- 


Jay caught the inspiration that has made his. 


man. When tossed by weird tempests, then 
comes through the boughs a music so strange 
and terrible that it must be the voice of Jeho- 
vah. 

Nature is God’s teacher of man; it shows us 
in each meandering stream a type of that 
River of Life which can quench the thirsty 
mortals when they put on immortality. The 
stones that lie in our path point up to the great 
corner-stone of the eternal tabernacle. All of 
the beauties of Nature are intended by the 
wise Father to point from the sins and corrup- 
tions of time up to the River and Tree of Life. 

EUGENE. 


OO 


THE RIGHT WAY. 

Upon subjects intimately connected with 
virtue and religion, persons in private stations 
would do well not to trifle with their own re- 
sponsibility in a life to come; and, if certain 
questions now afloat were to be decided by an 
appeal, not to the wavering temper of human 
policy, but to the pure and uniform spirit of 
Christianity itself, ‘‘ good will to men’? would 
be recommended as the most powerful instru- 
ment for restoring and perpetuating ‘‘ peace 
upon earth.”” From my youth upward to the 
present moment I never deserted a private 
friend, nor violated a public principle; 1 have 
been the slave of no patron, and the drudge of 
no party. I formed my political opinions 
without the smallest regard, and have acted 
upon them with an utter disregard to personal 
emoluments and professional honors. For 
many and the best years of my existence I en- 
dured very irksome toil, and ‘‘suffered’’ very 
galling ‘‘need.”” Measuring my resources by 
my wants, I now so “abound’’ as to unite a 
competent income with an independent spirit ; 
and, above all, looking back to this life, and 
onward to another, I possess that inward 
“peace of mind which the world can neither 
give nor take away.’’—Dr. PARR. 


>> 


Atways defend the unfortunate. 

Let no jest intrude upon good manners. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not 
alter the nature of the thing. We cannot 
fancy things into being, or make them vanish 
into nothing by the stubborn confidence of our 
imaginations. Things are as sullen as we are, 
and will be what they are, whatever we think 
of them. And if there be a God, a man can- 


cease to be, any more than a man can put out 
the sun by winking.—TILLoTson. 
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IN DISGUISE. 


BY KATE FORTE. 








Waite Mounrarns, N. H. 
House, August 14th. 
DEAR Gustava: It is long since I have 
written to you. I know it; and now you will be 
amazed to see the date of this letter, and will 
immediately say to yourself, ‘‘ Why ! has Beckie 
gone whirling off to the White Mountains? 
How could she afford it? I thought she used 
up all the cash she could spare for a year or 
two, when she went to Europe last fall.” 
And so I did. Nevertheless I am in the White 
Mountains, and have not begged the money to 
get here. Put your finger on your lip, my dear, 
and read the next sentence. Iam a princess 
in disguise ; Iam incog. Iam known here as 
Betty White, and no man dreams that I am of 
good parentage, that I understand the bino- 
mial theorem and can speak French. It is 
great fun—and hard work; but I must tell you 
all about it. You"know I am a bit of a house- 
keeper, and rather like setting the table for tea 
because I admire the pretty China, and usually 
I do not forget anything more serious than 
putting on the plates or the cups and saucers. 
I have really played dining-room girl very well, 
when because of our limited means we had no 
servant. 
The last of July came this summer, as he 
always does, and I began to meditate. Sitting 
in my pretty muslin gown, I looked dolefully 
over my stock of handkerchiefs, bought a dozen 
new ones (gentleman’s size), and said to my 
friends, August is nigh, and after that cometh 
September. Now, from the middle of August 
until the first of October I become a species of 
land grampus. Sniffling, snorting, snuffiing— 
in a cloud of handkerchiefs, camphor, and qui- 
nine I pass through those two months of my 
existence. Iam permeated with camphor un- 
til I know I should be a good preventive of 
moths, and my daily life is embittered with 
quinine. Who did invent the hay fever? I 
am a red-eyed, blue-nosed victim of that fell 
disease every year. But as I was saying, I sat 
in my pretty gown and meditated. To elude 
this annual demon I was ready to do anything 
that would not corrupt my moral nature nor 
imperil my future salvation. But what? What 
could I do when as ever the question of filthy 
lucre stood like a lion in my path? My empty 
purse looked as though elephants had walked 
on it for years. Father daily groaned over his 
large taxes and small income ; there was no use 
in resorting to him. Brothers—are a humbug ; 
as soon as they get three cents better than no- 
thing (excuse the slangness of that phrase) | 
they get married and are no good to anybody but | 
their wives. 
dently. At this moment my mamma screeched | 
to me from the hall to know if I would set 
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the table. Of course I would; then somehow 
| theturn thus given to my meditations seemed to 
| lay bare a plan. It took me twenty minutes 
| to set the table, and just the same length of 
| time to get my plan arranged in all the details. 
| I regret to say that on this occasion I not only 
| omitted to put on the plates, but had the other 
dishes more than half on before I noticed that 
I had not put on the table-cloth at all. That 
comes of having a planin your mind when you 
should have the tea-table there. By the time 
the family were ready to eat supper I had come 
to a point in my plot where I rushed to the 
drawer in the kitchen dresser, counted over 
the baking aprons there, and then ran up stairs 
and was abstractedly passing my gingham and 
calico dresses in review before I thought that 
I wanted supper too. That night I sent off a 
neat series of letters to the proprietors of all 
the hotels in all the mountains where Doctor 
Anderson says that vile hay fever does not 
rage. 

The next day I spent in inventing new and 
startling styles of aprons, which should com- 
bine gentility and usefulness. I was dark and 
mysterious in all 1 did and said for the next 
week, and my friends had no satisfaction in 
me. Then letters began to come to me in all 
sorts of masculine handwritings ; still I made 
no confidences, and my relatives raged in vain. 
Such letters, my dear! some asked what my 
terms were, some asked if I were clean, and 
quick, and good-tempered, and could I do the 
pastry too. [assure you I used to go out and 
pound on the cellar door to let off the surplus 
fun that these questions raised. One of these 
rather took my fancy because he, without any 
questions, offered me four dollars a week and 
made no stipulations and asked no questions. 
1 answered him, accepting the offer. The real 
tug of war now commenced. My mother's hair 
absolutely stood on end as I revealed to her 
that I was going to put in practice some of the 
valuable lessons in prudence and economy she 


_ had been trying to teach me, and save myself 


the wear and tear of my fall cold by going to 
the White Mountains in disguise. Of course I 
had quite a little fight with her and my two 
sisters before I could convince them that it was 


, not such a wild idea as it seemed, that I was 


twenty-two years old and had seen enough of 
the world to take care of myself. As it was, I 
may be said to have come away leaving my 
relatives in various stages of wreck behind me. 
But it was theonly way. When you have made 
up your mind in your sober senses to a certain 
course, and your dear friends will get in the 
way with useless objections, you have to knock 
them down, firmly and gently, and before they 
know you are in earnest. 

So I came off up here with my trunk full of 


Brothers would be of no avail evi- | calico dresses and aprons—my travelling dress 


being the only nice suit Thad. As I was thus 
in my usual dress, I quite forgot on my way 
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thither, that 1 was in disguise, and when a 
great, fat young woman with red eyes, and a 
bandbox, and a greasy-looking bundle, came 
bulging into the other half of my seat in the 
car on the way to Boston, I shrunk a little from 
her. And when she would talk to me I did not 
feel much interested untilshe said she had just 
lost her first place, which that it was what she 
was erying for, and then in the next breath 
asked me if my mother did not want a good, 
tidy girl, 1 suddenly remembered that here was 
a fellow laborer, and I fell to wondering if I 
should ery if I lost my first place, so that I 
forgot to answer her, and I have no doubt but 
that she to this day thinks mea very haughty 
princess, and not at all disguised. 

Nothing interesting befell me except in the 
last part of my journey; as I stood among 
a little crowd awaiting the advent of our stage 
in which to do the last few miles to the hotel, 
I noticed such a swell young man. He looked 
and acted like a thorough gentleman, but his 
Sorrento silk stockings, brown striped, with 
necktie and handkerchief border to match, 
amused me greatly. His broad shoulders, 
brown, clear eyes, and square chin, however, 
were handsome and spirited ; so I concluded he 
was not a dandy, but merely liked dainty ap- 
pointments. He noticed me in a second, and 
somehow contrived to help me in when the 
stage came up, and then sat down by me. We 
got to talking in an easy and natural way, and 
when I thought how he would feel at finding 
he had been polite and chatty with a servant 
I became brimful of mischief; he had read, 
and thought, and travelled, and we had an 
hour's talk that I unblushingly believe was a 
great entertainment to him, and I have said 
that I had a secret.fun all the time which dou- 
bled my enjoyment. I slipped away from him 
as we arrived at the hotel, and got into the 
house before. him, and made at once for the 
dining-room. You should have seen how ob- 
sequiously the head waiter came up to me, and 
how his face changed when I said, in the most 
matter-of-fact manner, ‘‘ Will you tell me the 
way to the servants’ rooms sol can take off my 
bonnet, and then I will come back immediately. 
I suppose I shall be. wanted here at once, as 
the house seems to beso full.” He first stared 
as if I had gone crazy, and then glared because 
I had taken him in so completely. He indi- 
cated a back door with a lofty wave of his 
hand, and I fled through it; there the same 
thing happened again. I was in a sort of pan- 
try which opened into a rough kitchen, both 
rooms bristling with servants, all of whom 
stared and started to show me the way, sup- 
posing I had mistaken my road. I was full of 
laughter over the head waiter, but managed to 
ask the same question, and felt that I had made 
a mortal enemy of every person there as I did 
so. Why is it that mistakes of this sort are 


especially rasping? To bow and not have it | 





returned and to mistake a servant for a lady 
seem to be more than human nature can en- 
dure. This rather sobered me, and when a 
rather nice-looking woman of thirty-eight or 
forty came forward and indicated that 1 could 
follow her, I was looking sober enough for a 
meetin’-house. My trunk—I suppose it had an 
aristocratic air too—was mistaken for a lady’s 
property, for it went wandering off among 
other stylish-looking luggage, and was with the 
greatest difficulty brought up to me about nine 
o'clock, too late for me to appear in calico in 
the dining-room ; so I went to bed thinking of 
the astonishment Ton of Ton, as I had men- 
tally christened my swell young gentleman, 
would feel the next morning. 

But my letter is already very long, even to 
an old friend like you, and as I have made it 
clear to you how and why I have turned my 
back on the hay fever, I will close. Write to 
me, but be careful to address Miss Betty White, 
although I shall sign myself 

Yours, as ever, BEcKIE GRAY. 
* 
August 15th. 

Dear Gustava: I have not heard from you 
yet, but shall commence this letter, because I 
must talk to somebody. Of course I have 
written home, but I am a little careful what I 
say, because my mother would pounce with glee 
on anything which indicated that I was being 
filled with the fruits of my own naughty de- 
vices. I told her that if I could elude that evil 
hay fever it would be enough of a rainbow in 
my soul to carry me through anything; but I 
know she did not believe me. She will wel- 
come me home as if I were the prodigal daugh- 
ter, and will act for a month as if husks had 
been my portion. She never had the hay cold. 
To-day would be the time when I should com- 
mence to have it if I had not gloriously made 
this coup @’etat, and left it in the lurch. Surely 
it is one step higher in the scale of creation, 
from a land grampus to a dining-room girl. 
Speaking of dining-rooms reminds me of Ton 
of Ton. My young man came out the next 
morning in the heaviest kind of an English 
hunting or fishing suit. Gray jacket, knieker- 
bockers, flat Scotch cap—he was evidently 
going to deal destruction among trout, and 
perhaps incidentally smite the heart of any 
susceptible being who might be around. I 
had barely got either eye open up to that time, 
for my severest struggle so far has been to get 
up at the unearthly hour of the morning which 
we are required to do. The early martyrs 
could not have suffered more than I do in this 
abominable early rising. I had been waiting 
ona staid old gentleman with suceess, although 
every time I turned my back on him I shut my 
eyes and had little naps, when Ton of Ton 
came along. He recognized me with a queer 
little look, and became imperturbable, walked 
up to the table, sat down opposite the old 
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party, nodded to him, and commenced giving 
his orders to me—in French. I became wide 
awake, you may believe. ‘“Oho!’’ thought I, 
“it is to be war to the knife; go on, sir, and 
see if I do not get a scalp-lock from you.” 
I listened gravely, said, ‘“‘ Oud, monsieur, tout 
de suite,’ as if I were saying “‘ Amen”’ in fam- 
ily prayers, and marched off to get the wretch’s 
breakfast. Café au leit/ Hot milk in coffee! 
The thing was unknown in the mountains. I 
knew he said it to tease me. I got him some 
real cream, and had the pleasure of stating to 
him with my best accent, “Qu’tl n’y était pas du 
lait chaud, mais il y a la créme de la créme,” and 
set the pitcher down before him. He did raise 
his eyes then, and I gave him what you wick- 
edly call one of my long-lashed glances, and 
had the pleasure of seeing him wince a little, 
and that is all the satisfaction he got out of me. 
The staid gentleman was paralyzed. 

But it would make you laugh to see the side 
of human nature which I have seen since I 
put on disguise. Can this be the way we ap- 
pear to our servants? I ask myself. Why, it 
is like seeing the wrong side of your worsted 
work, after having always seen the right. I 
feel sometimes that I hate the upper classes 
when I have been kept on a wild galiop around 
and around the table and out into the kitchen 
to fetch young Master Wryface every dish, one 
after the other, that there is on the carte, 


which he, having a fit of the sulks, and really | 


needing only a good spanking, rejects when it 
arrives, and tries to put his feet in the butter, 
having exhausted all his other resources. And 
his gracious mamma, elegant in purple and 


fine linen, wonders that they do not have hot | 


and cold water and gas in al) the sleeping 
rooms, and looks at me with great severity. 


I remember I growled as I shiveringly rushed | 


out on the top of the Righi to see the sun rise, 
and a great cloud came and covered him just 
as he was doing it beautifully, but 1 did not 
treat the servants as if they were to blame. 


On the other hand, when the head waiter bul- | 


lies a quiet, aice-looking old clergyman and 
his wife, who have been sent away by their 


congregation to get a breathing spell, for the | 


first time in years, and gives them the fag ends 
of the beefsteak, and the griddle cakes cold 
and flabby, I want to fly at him and peck him. 
1 give them at the first chance the freshest 
blueberries aud the nicest ‘milk, and feel that 
I despise the lower classes. ° 

I told you that I thought I had made enemies 
of all the servants when I first got here. That, 
you know, I never could stand. You always 
laughed at me because I never could be on any 
but good terms with everybody. So I have 
been doing my best to win good opinions. It 
was not very hard. My natural diplomacy 
caused me to conciliate the head waiter by 
handing him a dish of potatoes when he was 
eating his breakfast, with such an air of respect 


So | 


as to a superior being that he has looked upon 
me as a very well-meaning young person ever 
since. Then, among the women there are two 
or three really nice persons. We all sleep in 
one end of a great garret, which. is horrid, be- 
| cause, of course, I like a room to myself—but 
| that is not so bad as the hay fever. I would 
| rather sleep peacefully with a dozen others in 
| a hut than sneeze my head off in lonely gran- 
| deur on a gilded pillow. I spoke of the rather 
| nice-looking middle-aged woman who showed 
| me the garret dormitory on my arrival. She 
| is English, named Sarah, and has such a sad 
| story. I noticed her one day when she hap- 
| pened to be alone with me up here, looking at 
a photograph of a bright little boy, which she 
afterwards laid down with a sigh and a very 
sad face. I took it up and admired it, which 
was sufficient to draw her out a little, and by 
degrees I got it all. So sad, my dear, although 
she only hinted at some of it. 

“I was so bright and rosy once,” she said, 
with an unconscious sigh; ‘‘and Ben was so 
fond of me.’’ 

But in spite of it all, he took to drinking and 
bad ways, and the privations poverty brought 
on them killed the bright little boy whose pic- 
ture she had ; he was a delicate child, not easily 
raised. Ben went from bad to worse, until, as 
I could just make out, he did some dreadful 
thing and was transported. Then she, unable 
to endure the shame in the village where she 
| was known and had been respected, came to 
America, and was merely a servant ; an honest 
and faithful one, too, let me add. Well, I 
cried, too. She was so simply full of grief, 
and had accepted it all as her lot in life, that 
| if moved me very much. I never have seen 
| any real trouble, living as I do in such a well- 
behaved orthodox New England village, where 
there is a poor-house, and I believe six people 
| in it; and whenever 1 have been away from 
| home it is always to visit you or Fannie Cecil 
| or Belle; all gay, rich girls, and we skimmed 

the cream, and my greatest grief was a little 
sort of vexedness sometimes that I had not so 
much money nor so many fine clothes as you 
millionaires. This is the first time I ever sat 
| in an obsure garret and listened to an honest 
story of real heart-breaking trouble, where the 
| person who suffered most was least to blame. 
| This woman would be a treasure to some 
care-worn housekeeper, and I am going to in- 
terest myself in getting hera good, permanent 
| place among some of you people with good 
| hearts and full purses. She is a contrast to 
| some of the other women here; so neat, and 
| orderly, and painstaking. When I see how 
| the others bang the spoons, crack the tumblers, 
| leave thumb-marks on the plates, empty gravy- 
| boats down the backs of guests, and generally 
| conduct themselves as if they had sowed the 
| wind and were now reaping the whirlwind, I 
| do not wonder Mr. Seers occasionally acts like 
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a hyena as he does. In fact, I am behind the 
scenes now, and have learned to look at things 
in such a way that when I get off my disguise 
1 shall never be so unsophisticated as I was. 

So far, 1 have not had a touch of my annual 
enemy. 1 breathe freely, and this mountain 
air makes me feel like a bird on a limb; my 
eyes are not great places of tears, my ndse is 
not rubbed down flat to my face, as it usually 
is at this time of year; I am tired to death 
every night, stand in daily fear of seeing 
somebody who will know me, and—enjoy life 
hugely. My only grief is that I cannot have 
any time to see the magnificent views, or go 
on any of the expeditions to different points. 
There is a magnificent view from the windows 
of our mutual garret, but I am so horribly 
sleepy when I have to get up in the morning 
that I do not half enjoy it. 

Before I stop writing I must give you my 
last tussle with Ton of Ton. He has been 
away for a day or two, and has returned with 
his mother and sister. 1 think he had been 
telling them about me, for they looked at me 
when they first came into the dining-room, and 
sat at a table where I always wait. As I went 
up to Mrs. Ton to get her orders, I thought to 
myself, ‘‘ Here is the world and the flesh that 
the catechism talks about ;’’ and she looked at 
me as if I were of the dust of the earth—which 
I am, and so is she, according to Genesis. The 
sister is a pretty little thing, with the brain of 
a butterfly, and a good deal bullied by her 
mother, as I saw in a second, and a worshipper 
of her brother. Mrs. Ton gave me her order, 
commanded her daughter to take certain things, 
and then Mr. Ton calmly addressed me in Ger- 
man. 1 was taken aback for a second. I 
hate German; I never would study it, nor 
learn a word of the language when I was in 
Germany. But I was determined he should 
not pin me in that way, so I listened with ci- 
vility, and then icily remarked in Italian (I 
have studied that language exactly six months), 
‘‘Non capiseo quella lingua, signore ; besogno 
1a di parlare Francesi o Italiano.’’ That extin- 
guished him. He suddenly came down to Eng- 
lish, and I saw them all laughing as I turned 
away, even the lofty mamma. Did I not get 
a scalp then? 

I use up the one evening which is mine 
during the week in boiling over to you, because 
you are my only refuge. Be patient, like the 
dear old girl you are, and hear ail I have to 
say. Good-by! Asever, BECKIE GRAY. 


” 3d. 

DEAR Gustava: Your letter has come, and 
I give you my blessing for it. I knew you 
would not think my escapade up here so very 
strange. Yesterday was pay-day, and I have 
been here just a month, and I had sixteen dol- 
lars of United States greenbacks put into my 
hands. How nice it is to be in receipt of a 





regular income! JI mever earned a dollar be- 
fore. I understand now something about the 
value of money. I have thought sometimes 
that certain friends of mine were altogether 
too careful of their money, and might spend it 
a little more freely. There is nothing like 
putting the shoe on the other foot, or like hav- 
ing another man’s bull get into your pasture, 
to make you see things correctly. It is my 
opinion that I have worked hard enough to 
earn a hundred dollars, but here are only six- 
teen, and I value them accordingly. They 
will help pay my passage home, and I know it 
will go to my heart to see the conductor or 
ticket-master take them as if they were like 
all the money that came into his hand. 

I told you about my English Sarah in my 
last letter, and forgot to say that I was on very 
good terms with all the women servants, as I 
aimed to be; but 1 did not expect to find so 
much to really interest me in them as 1 do. 
Besides Sarah, I am now watching one of the 
chambermaids. She is a young thing, only 
sixteen, and as pretty and empty-headed as a 
girl can be. Plump, rosy, saucer-blue eyes, 
yellow hair, good teeth, and so silly, and con- 
scious of her prettiness! Full of titters and 
small airs, always noticed by the men, and 
always ready to be noticed. Here she is alone ; 
that is, without any older friend in this hotel, 
no one to speak a warning word, and she more 
giddy than the wild goat of the hills; though 
that is a slander on the coats, for they never 
lose their balance and fall. She is careless in 
her work, slatternly in dress ; gaudy, and not 
neat, you know, and I set her down among 
those scatterbrains who are trials to house- 
keepers and destructive of order and China 
wherever they are. So I looked upon her from 
my heights, and it was not until yesterday 
that 1 saw something which made me realize 
suddenly that she is a woman, worthy of being 
regarded as such, and kept from degradation, 
into which she seems likely to fall. All I saw 
was just a glance, and a word which I did not 
hear, from one of the gentlemen—I suppose I 
must call him that, as he boards here—as he 
and the girl passed each other in the hall. It 
was his look which startled me; she only gig- 
gled and blusked, looked foolish, and 1 think 
does not at all comprehend the danger there 
may be for her. I have been cultivating her 
acquaintance ever since, and find her as vain 
and empty as I supposed, but not bad. I am 
glad now that there has been no flirtation be- 
tween Ton of Ton and myself, so that she can 
have nothing to fling at me in case I ever have 





to speak out freely. I have also been watch- 
|ing the so-called gentleman, and I consider 
| him as a person who goes about seeking what 
‘he may devour. He does not look nor act like 
Ton of Ton, who, I am sure, is a thorough 
| gentleman. 

| 1 must stop writing here, for I am dead 
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sleepy. The house is full of people, who all 
want everything all the time, and I am tired. 


September 7th. 

Four days later, cara mia, and I am not as 
tired and cross as a little bear, as when I left 
off writing the other night. I have loads to 
write about. I told you before about the flit- 
ter-skippet Ellen, whose path led among dan- 
gers unless she mended her ways, and now I[ 
know I was right. That man! How I hate 
his curling black hair, and his red cheeks, and 
his beefy, sensuous mouth, his beautiful whis- 
kers, and elegant expanse of manly chest cov- 
ered with such fine linen even when he was 
going trouting. He looks like a tiger-cat when 
he attempts a smile, and his character written 
all over his face, as it seemsto me. And there 
that foolish Ellen thinks him “splendid !’’ is 
fascinated by his bright eyes and his whiskers, 
and does not see that he is cruel, selfish, and 
greedy. She ought to wait on him at table, as 


I did the other day, and see him pick up a | 


chicken bone and gnawit. He only needed an 
audible growl to make the tiger-eat complete. 
He was here before I came, and I heard he was 
going away soon ; that made me watch Ellen 
all the closer. Thank Heaven I did! 

Day before yesterday was my “evening out,” 
as I and the other servants call it, and instead 


of writing to you, as I usually do, I thought I | 


would go out toa high hill, not far from the 
house, which gives a good view of the sunset 
and a far reach of the valley with the river 
winding through it. I was a little late for the 
full glory of the sunset, but still saw it burn 


magnificently out, and lingered to see the sha- | 


dows close in the valley until it was almost 
dark. Then I started back, full of the beauty 
I had seen, and vowing that all the poetry I 
had read about sunsets fell short of the reality, 
when [heard voices behind me. Imustexplain 
here that the path winds in and around project- 
ing boulders and ledges, so that sometimes in 
your walk you half encircle a knoll which you 
could look or speak across. I went on, and 
heard Ellen’s voice, and in the same second the 
voice of the dreadful manin reply. I stopped, 
feeling instantly that all my fears were going 
to be verified. In the moment that I stopped, 
stricken first by the shock of knowing what I 
feared was going to be true, and that I must 
meet the trial alone, I heard him say, “You 
come with me, my dear, and we will be so 
happy ;”’ the rest I lost, and then I heard a half 
sob from her. I trembled as [I paused, but 
somehow this sob overthrew all feeling except 
a towering, righteous anger, and I rushed down 
the path and came on them like a thunder- 
storm fresh from the hills. They were stand- 
ing as I knew they were. I stopped for no 
explanations, but took hold of Ellen’s hand; 
she cried out when she saw me, and struggied 
to get away, and that man said, in an insulting 


| tone, ‘‘ Let her alone—what are you meddling 
here for?”’ But his anger was nothing to mine. 
I cannot express to you the whirlpool of rage 
| I was in, except to say that my disposition is 
| such I do not often dare to get angry, and that 
| I was ill the next day as the result. 1 wasted 
no words on him. ‘Come, come,” said I to 
| Ellen, ‘‘come away from him. He will destroy 
| you body and soul.” 
I think the man would have struck me if I 
| had showed a particle of fear, but I was borne 
| far above that. Ellen cried in a little, feeble 
way, and said, ‘No, no, he is good; he wants 
| to take me with him.”” There was no time to 
| lose in nonsense. ‘‘What are you crying for, 
| then?” said 1; “has he not offered to marry 
| you? Willhe make you his wife?” Something 
made me add, ‘‘ Has he not one already?”’ and 
| even in the gathering darkness I saw the rascal 
| flinch and draw back. ‘Ellen, Ellen,” said I, 
‘the will bring you to shame and grief; you 
shall not be led by him,” and I drew her away 
two or three steps. He saw I was going to pre- 
| vail and sprang after us. Quick as lightning, 
I pushed her past me so that I was between 
| them, and said, “Let her alone! Your wife 
shall hear of this, sir. I have watched you and 
know you.” Was that a lie? When I com- 
menced saying it I meant only that I knew 
| what sort of man he was; but I saw he took 
meas meaning that I knew his name and all 
about him. I did not undeceive him. But if I 
had wished to explain there was no time, for 
who should come along the path at that mo- 
ment but Ton of Ton. “What is all this?’ 
said he; ‘you here, Betty?” Remember, I 
am in disguise. Propriety allows a young man 
to call a servant by her first name after she has 
waited on him at table a month. I did not feel 
that we needed his protection, I was at such a 
height and storm of passion; but his appear- 
ance made an end of matters sooner than 
otherwise might have been. I was holding 
that villain at bay, but there was so much tiger 
in him, who knows if I could have continued? 
Ellen wasa poor little reed shaken by the wind, 
and whoever came off victor would take her. 
How the tiger-cat cowed when he saw a man 
of his own size opposed to him. Ton of Ton 
took the sense of the thing almost before I 
managed to say, ‘‘ This man would have made 
her go off with him.” ‘The villain found that 
the furious glance cast upon him by Ton of 
Ton was too suggestive of an immediate kick- 
ing, I suppose, for he suddenly turned, fled 
past Ellen on the wings of the wind, and—I 
hope spent the night somewhere out-déérs ; at 
any rate we saw no more of him. Fils IWggaipe 
| was sent for the next day, but he did not' put 
in an appearance. Ton of Ton behaved like 
| the gentleman he is. After the flight of the 
scamp I begun to feel a little shaky—the effects 
of getting into such a really awful rage, and I 
| felt very much like erying along with Ellen, 
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who had settled on a big pebble in a comfort- 
able position, and was crying like a waterfall. 
He waited a few minutes without saying any- 
thing, and then in a tone full of soothing and 
strength, ‘‘ Now the fellow has gone we must 
get that girl quiet and back to the house as soon 
as we can. It will be dark in a few minutes, 
and she may creep in without being noticed. 
If she is not missed, nobody need know of this.” 
He took things in such a sensible way that it 
braced me up to my natural self again. 1 went 
to Ellen, feeling that I had been a good deal 
buffeted and driven about by storms, but that 
1 had not been blown down. I comforted Elien 
exactly as if she had been a baby ; told her the 
bad man had gone—that he should not plague 
her any more; nobody was going to hurt her 
now—exactly like a frightened child, you see, 
and then pulled her up, put on her hat, and 
headed her toward home. The path was so 
narrow two could not walk abreast, so I made 
her put her hand behind her, which I took 
hold of, and so we went along, Ton of Ton 
following. 

Just before the last turn in the path would 
bring us to the lights of the house, something 
very queer happened. Ton of Ton leaned 
toward me and whispered “ Princess!’ It gave 
me a great start. Was it not a curious coinci- 
dence? just what I have been calling myself 
to you and the people at home. It upset all 
my presence of mind, and I covered myself 
with everlasting disgrace by answering, has- 
tily, ““How did you know I was a princess?” 

If there had been any daylight I am sure I 
should have seen a look of mischievous triumph 
on his face ; as it was, it all concentrated in his 
tone, as he answered, “ By instinct—how did 
Falstaff know the prince?” I got very red 
then and there if it was dark. He went on. 

“You know you must tell me about this— 
how you came to meet them and save her, and 
how much of a struggle you had before I came 
up. I felt that I was coming into a cyclone as 
I rounded that rock.” 

I was, I confess, so utterly subjugated by his 
calling me Princess that I hastily promised, 
and we went on to the house, where Ellen and 
I escaped up stairs luckily without being no- 
ticed. My opinion of the thistle-down Ellen 
would have been heightened if it had been she 
that tumbled and tossed all that night. But I 
regret to say that she, after passing through 
such peril, was asleep long before the other 
servants came chattering up, searcely awoke 
with all their noise, and broke into a good, 
healthy snore the moment darkness and silence 
began. I, on the contrary, lay looking at the 
dim rafters of the roof in the starlight until 





nearly morning; and when a ghostly moon 
shone in, about two o’clock, it made me dream 
horrible things. Consequently, I looked like | 
a ghost the next day, while Ellen was as much 

a full-blown cabbage-rose as ever. Ton of Ton | 


gave me one glance of pity when he came in to 
breakfast, but made no other sign. Ellen was 
a little more quiet than usual, and she did come 
to me as soon as she found a chance, and said, 
in an awkward, confused way, “I am glad 
you did send that horrid man off last night. I 
know he was bad, now. Mrs. Seers (wife of 
our proprietor) told me she was glad he was 
gone, for she had been watching him, and 
thought he was not very nice.’”’ Not very nice! 
Mrs. Seers might have watched simply until 
the girl was actually carried off, and all het 
watching would have done no good without 
some action. Do vou suppose it was mere 
chanee that sent me down that path just when 
I went that night? Ten minutes later I might 
have been just too late. Such things make one 
think all sorts of strange thoughts, as you would 
know if 1 could write them out. 

Well, this letter is like a dime novel; but 
this is all of startling you will have. We all 
go away soon now, and nothing more can hap- 
pen. But, my dear girl, it is glorious not to 
have sneezed a single snoze while I have been 
here—to be able to shake my fist at that box of 
handkerchiefs (gentleman’s size) which is 
down in the bottom of my trunk. Not to be 
obliged to say ‘“‘Repubdickad knub” when I 
am talking politics, and not to have, as you 
would say, the long Jashes of my starry eyes 
hung with tears, and the eyes themselves red 
and green with rubbing. Here’s good-night 
and a good conscience. 

As ever, BEcKIE GRAY. 
September 20th. 

Dear Gustava: The thing I have dreaded 
ever since I have been here has come to pass. 
I have lived in Micawberish fear that some- 
thing would turn up, and yesterday dust and 
ashes were on my head because something did. 
I saw some well-known trunks in the hall, and, 
to make assurance sure, there was H. L. Cecil, 
and on another F.S.C. There! the game is up. 
You know how impulsive our intimate friend 
Fannie Cecil is. I felt it all, and ran along 
to the office to find her room, which discov- 
ered, I made a line shot of myself for her door. 
Alas! as I was turning from the staircase head 
to go along the passage-way to her room, be- 
hold she had come half way along it, and Ton 
of Ton emerging from his room at that moment, 
I had the pleasure of seeing him bow and smile 
and gouptoher. If she had seen me she would 
have given a halioo and fallen on my neck. 
My movements were of the lightning kind for 
the next five minutes, and I prayed in the din- 
ing-room, that when she and her father came 
in to supper they might be placed back toward 
me.and ata distance. Of course that perverted 


| head waiter set them so that Mr. Cecil faced 


me. I remembered that he was near-sighted, 
and trusted that he had lost, left, or smashed 
his eye-glasses. No, the wretch calmly put 
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them on and gazed serenely around the dining- | 


room. Of course I kept my back toward him, 
but I knew when he came around to the re- 
gion where I was in the course of his leisurely 
survey—I could have told when his dear old 
eyes rested on my back hair as certainly as if 
an oxyhydrogen blowpipe had been opened on 
it full blast. Bless him! what good times I 
had had with him and Fannie in Europe, and 
how I hated him now! Abstractedly I pre- 
sented a young lady of the party I was waiting 
on with pickles when she asked for some more 
sugar, and tried to pour milk into the baby’s 


tumbler out of the carving-knife. I was indig- | 


nantly sent to make hot toast, and managed to 
cool down a little, hot as that operation is gen- 
erally considered on a summer night. I hoped 


mind as soon as he saw me, knocking off his 
spectacles in his excitement, and giving me two 
kisses, which pleased me, he is usually so reti- 
cent and dignified. Then I had to explain and 
expound to him and swear him to eternal 
secrecy, which I had the greatest difficulty in 
doing, and 1 had to knock him clean off his 
feet, so to speak, because he was determined I 
should stay the rest of the time at his expense. 
I talked and reasoned, and he declined to listen 
to reason. ‘“Sir,’’ said I, and struck an atti- 
tude, ‘‘ when, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary that a decent regard for 
one’s eyes and nose requires an unprecedented 
fleeing to the mountains for refuge, I stand not 
upon the order of my going, but go. Sir, my 


| independent flag is nailed to the mast, and no 


Mr. Cecil's attention would be turned upon | 


something else by the time I got back. But 
you cannot throw a keen old lawyer off the 
track. He had evidently spoken to Fannie, 
who was looking around full of curiosity, and 
what was worst of all, Ton of Ton was regard- 
ing us with an eagle eye, and evidently thought 
there was a situation somewhere. 
in about a half a quarter of a glance, and how 
I felt! Don’t talk to me about leading a for- 
lorn hope ; it is a mere joke to facing inquiring 


I saw it all | 


friends under unexpected circumstances with | 
a dish of toast in your hand; especially when | 
the. awkwardness is all in the toast, and your | 


conscience is clear. 1 expected Fannie would 


get up, tear across the room, call me by name, | 


and demand an instant explanation, and that 
made nie desperate. Putting down the toast, 
and putting on a cool, quiet look, I walked over 


to them, asked Fannie if there was anything I | 
could do for her, and said, in an imperative | 


‘whisper, “Keep still! 


Don’t say a word.” | 


Like an angel she said, in a loud voice, ‘‘I want | 
the butter.’’ It was within an inch of her nose, | 


and I pushed it half an inch nearer and went 
back to my own table, leaving Mr. Cecil very 
much tumbled up and down in his mind. What 
Ton of Ton thought I had no means of know- 


ing, for I did not dare so much as move an eye- | 
| ing-room girl. She never had either the fall 


Jash in his direction. There was one consola- 
tion in his being a gentleman. I knew he would 


not ask Fannie about me because he must have 


seen that I did not wish to be known. 
felt as if a pack of bumble-bees were up my 
sleeves until about half-past nine, Fannie went 
to her room, and I, on the watch, tapped at the 
door almost as soon as she closed it. She gave 
one small how! and seized me around the neck 
before 1 could stop her, and we had a good old- 
time hug, and then she asked me forty ques- 


tions in less than the fourth of a second, finish- | 


ing up with, “ Now, Beckie, what does it all 
mean?” It did not take long to explain, and 
she Jaughed over my being incog., and declared 
it was good enough for a story. Then Mr. 
Cecil, whose room was next, heard us, and 
came thumping on the door, and relieved his 


But I | 





man shall haul it down and pay my bills for 
me.” At this flight of unreason he became 
reasonable; and we went to talking about Eu- 
rope. About half-past ten I came away to go 
to my garret, and of course came upon Ton of 
Ton going to his room. The creature is always 
around, and I believe now he saw me jump 
back when he met Fannie in the afternoon, 
and fathomed my intentions. He lingered a 
little as I came along, and I caught the words, 
** Princess, you have not’’—as I flashed by him. 
Suppose I had not! Did he think I was going to 
stop there at that time of night to explain any- 
thing? Besides, I am not going to explain. 
How could I talk to him about Ellen? 

1 know his full name now—heard him called 
by it a week ago, and then had the curiosity to 
look in the register for the first time and get 
his full name and residence. Iam certain he 
is the fellow who was a classmate of Holmes 
when he was in college, and Holmes, who you 
know is a great friend of mine, used to rave 
about himtonoend. If thisis the same fellow, 
he belongs to a swell-front old Boston family ; 
and if I were a millionaire princess instead of 
a young person in moderate circumstances, his 
mother never would have her son on friendly 
terms with a girl! who had larked off to the 
White Mountains as a base and common din- 


cold or a bottom to her purse. And it is pos- 
sible Ton of Ton himself may feel only a curi- 
osity about me, and lose interest as soon as my 
mystery is dispelled. Besides, all this will be 
over in a few days—this is the the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and we go away the 1st of October. 


October 10th. 

Home again! I did not think to finish my 
letter here, but I seem to be doing it. I have 
slept every morning for a week until eight 
o’clock to celebrate the fact that lam not ina 
garret and need not get up at sunrise. My 
mother expected to see me filled with the fruit 
of my own devices. So I am, but not unpleas- 
antly. Life is not without its rewards. By my 
skilful strategy I saved myself much misery of 
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body ; I can set a table for a clam-bake or the | there ‘‘swelling visibly” and turning pea-green 


Shah’s wedding breakfast ; my English Sarah 
has a nice place in your family, thistle-down 
Ellen has blown over a new leaf, has interest- 
ed Mrs. Seers in her, and is going to stay with 
her all winter learning to keep house nicely. 
I earned money enough to pay my passage 
home and repay my father, who advanced the 
money to take me up there; my business-like 
promptitude in the last-mentioned act aston- 
ished the gentleman, I did it with such an air 
as of man to man and asking no favors. But 
I must tell you about that journey home. On 
the first of October there was a grand breaking 
up at the House. Servants and guests 
went off together. Cook and waiter, lady and 
gentleman—Ton of Ton, his mother and sister, 
and Betty the dining-room girl—we all hustled 
into the stage and clanked and jangled down 
to the station. 1 resumed my stylish travelling 
dress, my nobby hat, and my precious last pair 
of French boots. With gloves on, you would 
not have dreamed that I had ever handed soup 
or cut bread. At the little station were other 
guests from other houses, and first I knew, 
little Holmes with his red hair and pug nose 
and sweet manly face dawned on my horizon, 
and poured an enthusiastic greeting at my 
feet. How many embarrassing questions he 
did ask me—where had I been? why had he 
not known? where was the rest of my party? 
etc. ete. I was so glad to see him, I forgot all 
about lookers-on, and we chattered away like 
two swallows on a house-top, until 1 happened 
to turn, and there was Ton of Ton looking at 
me with all sorts of things in his face. Mis- 
chief, triamph—I’ll have you now; can’t get 
away this time; no use! Iam going to know 
about you and make an enemy or a friend! 
All that was written on his features, and fairly 
madehis moustachecurl uptohis nose. Holmes 
followed my eyes, I suppose there was a sort 
of horrible fascination visible in my face, turned, 
saw Ton, and exclaiming, ‘‘What! Mather 
here?’ started after him. They had a joyous 
greeting, talked a few minutes, and then I saw 
Ton of Ton ask to be introduced tome. The 
way the innocent Holmes pranced up to me with 
him, and the flourish with which he named us 
to each other and declared his happiness in 
making two such good friends of his acquaint- 
ed was enough to destroy anybody who knew 
the whole thing. Ton of Ton looked graver 
than John Rogers at the stake, said he was 
happy to know me and had long desired to be- 
come acquainted with me. I responded with 
the face of a tombstone, but when he com- 
menced such innocent and society questions as 
‘‘Have you been long in the mountains, Bet— 
Miss Gray?” and “Have you enjoyed your 
summer trip, Miss Gray ?’’ there was so much 
laughter that Holmes looked a little puzzled 
and tried not to think we were a little touched 
in the upper story. Meantime Mrs. Ton sat 





at the very astonishing state of things, while 
| his sister was torn between violent surprise 
and her ruling sentiment that her brother could 
do no wrong. 

Such fun as we had all the way to Boston! 
Ton of Ton vibrated between the seat where 
his mother and sister were and the one where 
Holmes and I were. During a pause at a sta- 
tion, while his mother was buying late pears 
from the window, he abducted his sister, 
brought her over, introduced her, and paid no 
attention to his mother when she turned round 
and surveyed him with an awful look. Of 
course I was dancing with mischief—that, it is 
not necessary to mention. Ton of Ton lapsed 
easily into French once, at which Miss Mather 
pricked up her ears and thouglit there was 
going to be a joke. But I said, with all the in- 
nocence of new milk, ‘‘Oh, dear, is that Ger- 
man? How nice it sounds.. Now I wish I had 
studied it when in school.”” Nobody laughed, 
and Miss Mather looked thoroughly mystified. 
Poor Holmes does not know to this day what 
abysses and volcanoes he was on the brink of 
while we all rode merrily to Boston. Ton of 
Ton asked if 1 ever visited Boston, and hoped 
to be permitted to call next time I was there, 
and then asked leave to come and call on me 
at home; averring that he often had occasion 
to go through here on business. I did nog be- 
lieve him, and do not expect to see him, but of 
course I was polite. And so endeth my tale. 
Iam lonesome and blue ; probably I miss the 
work and bustle of the House. How the 
snow will be failing on it very soon. 

Good-by, with much love. 





BEcKIE GRAY. 


P.S.—A_ blue-nosed telegraph boy is at the 
gate. Do you think it could be a telegram 
from Ton of Ton? 

P.S.—Ten minutes later. It was; it is; it 
am. That angelic telegraph boy! I dismissed 
him with fifty cents in scrip. Iam notin the 
least lonesome. Which is my most becoming 
dress? Bless you, Gustava—bless everybody. 

BECKIE. 


<< 
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A DREAM OF POETRY. 


BY ROSE GREY. 








Nor wholly can the darkness fall over the 
sky of night, not wholly can the shadows 
gather in the horizon of our life, while in 
heaven shine the stars, and on earth dwell the 
poets. For the long hours that have been 
lightened, for the dark lives that have been 
brightened, for the sad hearts that have been 
comforted, for the suffering souls that have 
been strengthened, for the glorious deeds that 
have been done, for the grand songs that have 
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POETRY, £TC. 


been sung, for the music, and the rapture, 
and the loveliness of life—thank God for the 
poets! 

Truly, ‘“‘our life is two-fold.” 





Around us 


lies the present, busy, restless, seething, reso- | 


nant with troubled voices, filled with never- 
ending cares; and it is but the turning of a 
leaf to the stillness of the ‘‘centuries fled and 


dead,” to the dewy, sunlit days when the | 
Eden skies were blue, to the Rialto at Venice | 


and the platform at Elsinore, to Arthur's arras 
hall at Camelon, the sunny streets of Caerleon, 
and the grand old world of romance. 

Slowly fades the purple mist, softly float 
away the clouds, and in the wondrous light of 
song the world once more is fair. Once more 
in the castle hall, among the fair and brave, 
the clear-voiced minstrel sings, striking his 
harp; and knightly vows are sworn, and 
knightly swords are drawn, as the passionate 
song swells high, singing of love and fame; 
“singing of death and of honor, that cannot 
die;” of the battle-day, with its glorious 
charge, and shivering lances, and red bloed 
poured like wine. . P 

Long ago the battle was fought, long ago 
the minstrel’s voice was silenced; long ago, 
under the trampled sward of the battle-field, 
folded in marble in the lonely castle chapel, 
the knights were laid to rest. 

“ Tair steeds are dust, 
And their good swords rust; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 

Grander than the stateliest, silver-voiced 
epic, nobler than the fairest dream of chivalry, 
is the simple verse that gives utterance to a 
world-wide feeling ; the living page, where the 
warm heart of humanity pulses along the lines. 
Honor shall the statesman have who saves his 
native land; glory for the conqueror, and a 
name on the roll of fame; but noblest and di- 
vinest gift, from a heart most tender and true, 
the world grants the poet—love. 

And thus it is, O Scotland! for his sake who 
sleeps at Dryburgh, we hold thy lakes, and 
thy moorlands, and thy heather-clad mountains 
fairer than the blue-skied sunny South. Dear 
to our heart of hearts flow the Ettrick and the 
Yarrow, and thy banks and braes are hallowed 
for the sake of Robert Barns. 

High priest of nature is the poet, and minis- 
ters at her shrine. In the filtering of the sun- 
light through the leaves, in the floating clouds 
of heaven, in the radiance of the morning, in 
the glory of the evening, strange voices speak 
to the poet’s soul. In the crimson dawning, 
when the new day breaks upon the mountains, 
to him high visions are revealed ; and the glo- 
rious thoughts that nature gives the poet, the 
poet rehearses to the world. Not the rapture, 
not the divine repose, is alone the poet’s heri- 
tage. In darkness and in bitterness the conse- 
cration is received, from the mystery of the 
shadow come his highest, holiest strains, and 
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| the wild pulsations of the human heart find in 
| them their truest echo. 

When death comes to the poet, and the 
grand, sweet voice is silenced, what matter 
where they make his grave? Whether it be 
on the green hillside, where the sunlight falls 
and the free winds blow, or in the twilight of 

| the old cathedral, 

“ Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone 
where he lies; 

Dead he is not, but departed, for the poet never 
dies.” 





LOVE’S BABY AND THE ANGEL'S. 


BY E. R. J. 








WE wanta baby. We have made 
A little bed of softest down, 
With rose-leaves spread ; 
A little pillow for the head 
Of tiny violets soft and blue— 
All sparkling yet with morning dew, 
Gathered where fairies tread. 
And now the little bed is made, 
We want to see the baby laid 
Softly among its folds. 
The covering is all of love; 
Fringed with the golden amaranth 
And glossy myrtle leaves— 
While here and there a daisy fair, 
With orange-buds and flowers rare 
Love's geutle finger weaves, 
And little snowdrops peep between, 
While all is edged with evergreen. 
Early one smiling summer morn, 
Just as the light began to dawn, 
A rustling sound was heard— 
*Tis in the little bed. 
“It is,” both quickly said— 
And then they hastened there, 
And raised with gentiest care 
The covering so light and fair; 
Aud there the baby laid— 
So beautiful, so like a dove, 
Their thought, their prayer, their song was love. 
And in one little dimpled hand 
There lay an orange flower. 
Oh! never could we understand 
What joy was, till this hour. 
But ah! an angel, bright and fair, 
Just laid this little baby there, 
To see how sweetly it would look, 
Then, turning back, her own she took. 
Oh! wendrous grief, how could it be? 
It was their own, love’s own baby; 
How could it be the angel's too? 
Their hearts, so tender, sweet, and true, 
Cling fondly to the little bed ; 
And every day fresh flowers are spread, 
But on that bed no dew-drops fall; 
A pendent willow claims them ail. 


OS 


CHOOSE always the way that seems best, how 
rough soever it may be. Custom will render 
it easy and agreeable. 

IF you are disquieted with anything, you 
should consider with yourself, is the thing of 
that worth, that for it I should so disturb my- 
self, and lose my peace and tranquillity? 








: 
| 
; 
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LOVED LAST. 


BY ©. D. BEEBE. 





CHEERY little Miss Snow clipped the flower 
stems with lavish hand, chirping in a blithe, 
bird-like voice to her particular friend, Miss 
Newman. 

“Yes, Lottie, these roses are certainly beau- 
tiful. But did it ever occur to you what pecu- 
liar names the florists give them? Here are 
General Jacqueminot, Empress Eugénie, Lady 
Washington, and Marshal Niel. Deep crimson, 
pale pink, pure white, and a creamy buff. 
It’s odd to have such a collection of notables 
in one little bed on the lawn.” 

“Very,’’ returned Miss Newman, a tall, 
handsome brunette, speaking rather absently. 
“What day do you expect Mr. Hanway, Hal- 
bert ?’’ with more interest. 

‘*Gerald?”’ and little Miss Snow’s usually 
pale face flushed a trifle as she bent lower to 
inhale the perfume of the flowers. ‘We look 
for him almost any day now.”’ 

“‘He’s coming in the Scotia, I believe?” 
said Miss Newman, as if thinking aloud. 

Miss Snow nodded, and went on grouping 
the roses in little fragrant clusters. 

“Arthur Kent met him in Germany,” con- 
tinued her friend. ‘He says he’s a wonder- 
fully gifted man. Elegant in manner, brilliant 
in conversation, courted everywhere. I be- 
lieve,”’ with a little laugh, “I’ll try my arts 
upon him. If I don’t fancy him overmuch, it 
will end in a harmless flirtation, and 1‘ll pass 
him over to somebody else. But if he’s all 
report gives him eredit for, 1 think I’ll marry 
him and settle down for the remainder of my 
life. What do you say, Halbert?” 

Miss Snow’s heart gave two or three thumps 
in quick succession, but she knew Miss New- 
man was watching her closely, and she made 
some careless reply. Gerald Hanway was the 
nephew of her step-father. Before his depart- 
ure for Europé, two years ago, he had spent 
some months at their house; and when he 
went away, though he never guessed the fact, 


he carried little Miss Snow’s heart with him.. 


He wrote her charming letters, and she an- 
swered in a chatty, friendly strain, and always 
looked forward to his return with unalloyed 
pleasure. But Miss Newman’s frivolous speech, 
trifling as it was, caused her serious misgiv- 
ings. She thought of it many times during 
the day, and always with a sudden pang. 
Miss Newman was very captivating whenever 
she chose to be, a universal favorite with the 
gentlemen ; while Miss Snow, though all united 
in saying she was the dearest little girl in the 
world, had reached the age of twenty without 
receiving a single proposal. 

But she didn’t care for that, she told herself. 
“She didn’t want any man to ask her to marry 
him, just for the triumph of the thing, like 





Lottie Newman. She did wish, however,” and 
she checked herself suddenly, and went briskly 
to work. 

When a telegram announced Gerald’s arri- 
val, his unele flew to the depot to meet him; 
but Miss Snow waited to welcome him at the 
house. His greeting was all she could wish. 

** How do you do, Snow-bird, dear?’’ he said, 
and actually kissed her. 

Miss Newman, under the same circumstances, 
would have looked interesting, and made some 
very effective speech ; but poor Miss Snow was 
far too agitated for that. Still, Mr. Hanway 
felt she had wonderfully improved since he 
last saw her, and mentioned the fact to his 
uncle. 

‘Yes,’ returned Mr. Speer, ‘‘ Halbert is cer- 
tainly a very fine girl. Quite as dutiful, I may 
say, as though she were my own daughter. [ 
have serious thoughts of mentioning her fa- 
vorably in my will, Gerald.” 

They had really a very interesting conversa- 
tion during the evening. Poor little Halbert’s 
eyes grew bright, and her cheeks aflame with 
pleasure, untit she was almost beautiful, and 
she conversed so prettily, too, Gerald was 
quite charmed with her. 

In the morning, however, Miss Newman 
happened over, to spend the day with her dear 
friend. First she talked to Halbert at Gerald, 
and then she talked to Mr. Hanwayghimself. 
She was so witty, so sparkling, Gerald was 
captivated, and only had eyes and ears for her 
all day long. : 

That night Halbert sat down before the 
mirror, and bravely took out a picture of her 
friend. She looked at her own reflection criti- 
cally for some moments, and then scanned the 
beautiful portrait. 

‘“* Halbert,’’ she said to the face in the glass, 
rather sternly, “it’s very idle and useless for 
you to dream such a thing could ever happen. 
Better give up the thing at once than play a 
losing game. Gifted men do not often marry 
indifferent-looking women for their goodness, 
and I think that is the only thing the gentle- 
men ever praised in you. So don’t be foolish, 
Halbert; we seldom get what we most wish 
for in this world, and you'd better make up 
your mind to be content with what you have.” 

Brave as she was, the next few weeks were 
a severe trial to her. Miss Newman was at 
the house almost constantly, and from the first 
Halbert.made her feel entirely welcome. There 
was no littleness in Miss Snow’s soul, no nar- 
rowness to her mind. She made the house 
seem cheerful always, and when Miss Newman 
was absent she entertained Gerald in her quiet, 
patient way. Her manners were rather staid 
in comparison with Miss Newman’s vivacity, 
but she was never commonplace, never cross. 
Gerald admired her in a certain way, thought 
her the most sensible woman at all times of 
any woman he had ever known; but his 
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heart he gave to Miss Newman, without paus- 
ing to ask the wherefore or the why. 

One stormy night Halbert and Gerald were 
alone in the parlor. She had been reading to 
him in her clear, soft voice, and he was lying 
on a sofa, complaining of a slight headache. 
She moved about quietly, setting a fire-screen 
between his eyes and the glare of the gas-light, 
and he watched her closely, thinking her a 
perfect little piece of harmony. She was 
slight and graceful; her face bright and inte- 
resting, if not beautiful; and she wore soft 
colors that seemed woven and fashioned ex- 
pressly for her use. 

** Halbert,’ he said, at last, ‘‘ Miss Newman 
is like the sparkling wine of existence; you 
are the clear, cool water. She enchants me 
with a spell that is like intoxication ; but when 
the season of reaction comes, you are like a 
draught of pure water. What! no answer to 
such a compliment?” as she remained silent. 

“Is it a compliment, Gerald?’ staidly. 
*“‘T’ve received so few in my lifetime, I really 
didn’t know. I’m sure I’m glad if you like 
me in any way.’’ : 

Then there was a pause, during which he 
watched her still. At last he spoke :— 

**Snow-bird, I’m in love.” 

“T know it, Gerald,” looking bravely up. 
‘“‘T have known it for a long time.” 

** Ang what do you think of my choice?” 

“A strange question, Gerald,’”’ with a hint 
of unsteadiness in her voice, “when you know 
she is my dear friend.” 

“But you don’t answer the question. Do 
you really think she will make a good wife?”’ 

“Gerald,” she said, earnestly, ‘don’t you 
know women cannot judge for men in such 
matters? A good friend surely ought to make 
a good wife; but you must decide for your- 
self.’’ 

‘‘Non-committal,” laughed he. “I have 
heard, Snowy, that a woman could. never 
quite tell the truth where another woman was 
concerned. But I never thought there was a 
shade of this weakness in your character.” 

Halbert rose to her feet with a dignity too 
quiet for anger, but her eyes blazed, and her 





cheeks glowed defiantly. Gerald’s own eyes 
kindled a trifle at the sight, for he rather liked | 
this new feature in her acting. 

“You say women will not be just to one | 
another, Gerald. Have I laid one straw in | 
the way between you and the woman of your 
choice? Have I angled for one moment’s at- 
tention from you? Have I not played third 
party ever since you came, without ever losing | 
my temper, complaining of neglect, or seeming 
too much in the way? And yet, when we 
have been left alone, have I not acted the part 
of a reasonably good sister untiringly ?” 

**Snow-storm,”’ with a smile, ‘‘you’re very | 
pretty, and very grand. I beg your pardon, 
dear; for all you say is true.” 





“Then I have not deserved at your hands 
this slur against my sex, with a hint of its 
personal application. You ask me if Lottie 
would make you a good wife, when I don’t 
know if she would marry you at all. Men are 
too apt to think any woman could be had for 
the asking; but more than one man has found 
out his mistake by asking Lottie Newman. 
Notwithstanding this, I believe she loves you 
well enough to marry you ; and any girl, with 
her beauty and accomplishments, could not 
fail to make a good wife, in my estimation.”’ 

‘Fairly said, Snow-bird, and I’ji acknowl- 
edge that my speech was ungentlemanly and 
voacalled for. Let’s kiss and make up, little 
girl.’’ 

He advanced to meet her with extended 
hands, but she drew back a pace or two, and 
there was something in her face which made 
him pause. It was not anger, it was not aver- 
sion, it was not disdain. What was it? He 
regarded her with a puzzled expression, won- 
dering how he ever came to think her small 
or ordinary-looking, for she seemed tall and 
stately, and unapproachably beautiful. 

“*Snow-bird, I’m afraid you’re a prude,”’ he 
said. 

“T don’t think I am,” drooping her head 
thoughtfully. 

“Yet you won’t allow me to kiss you,” re- 
proachfully. 

“Gerald,’’ she said, ‘‘you are like other 
men: lavish in the use of thoughtless words, 
and then think to heal the wounds they make 
with kisses not worth bestowing. J can endure 
careless words with ordinary patience, but I 
think a careless kiss would kill me !"’ 

He did not heed look or warning gesture 
now, but sprang to her side and caught both 
her hands in his own. 

‘‘Who spoke of careless kisses? Halbert, 
my dear little child, do you think I could be 
so indifferent to you ?’’ and he drew her closer 
to him, stooping to touch his lips to hers. 

“Don't you dare to do it!” she cried, her 
face white with passion. ‘Gerald, let me go!’ 

He loosed her hand suddenly, and she stepped 
backward, leaning her head against the wall 
for support. He looked dazed with wonder, 
thinking of all inexplicable women in the 
world, she was the greatest mystery. 

*““Good-night!”’ she said, without word of 
excuse or explanation, and she swept out into 
the hall, her graceful gray dress trailing after 


| her, twirling, and then leaving in its wake a 
| creamy bud she had worn in her bosom. He 


picked it up, he searecely knew why, and when 
he went to his room tossed it intoa drawer eon- 


| taining some of his choicest souvenirs. 


Next morning he watched for some change 


| in her manner toward him, but she was just 


the same as before, quietly cheerful, and wel- 
coming Miss Newman with her usual graceful 
hospitality. For the next three or four days 
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Miss Newman failed to attract him as formerly ; 
he was trying to make out that enigma, Hal- 
bert Snow. Then by degrees he forgot the 
study, and was quite devoted to Miss Newman 
once more. 

About this time Gerald was called suddenly 
away on business, and he left without making 


very elaborate adieus, promising to write both 
to Miss Newman and Miss Snow. Shortly af- | 


ter, Halbert received a letter from him, and 
upon opening it found it was an offer of mar- 
riage, and evidently intended for Miss New- 
man. She read it almost through, thinking it 
surely must be a mistake, and near the close 
she came to ‘‘ Dearest Lottie.”’ 

There was no doubt as to whom it was ad- 
dressed now. Little Miss Snow put on her 
hat and went out into the garden, pacing up 
and down the walk, and asking herself what 
she was to do. Should she take it to Miss 
Newman, or return it to Gerald? At first she 
decided the former course would be best, and 
she had her hand on the latch of the gate to 
carry her plan into execution, and then she 
paused. 

‘Lottie is quick-tempered,”” she thought. 
“She might feel chagrined at receiving a pro- 
posal in this way. 1°11 wait until I hear from 
her. Possibly he has sent my letter to her. 
If so, and she asks me about mine, I’ll tell her 
the truth. If she suspects nothing, I will re- 
turn the letter to Gerald, with an explanatory 
note, and let him try again.” 

That evening Miss Newman called upon her. 

**Halbert,’”’ she said, “I do think Gerald 
Han way is the strangest man upon earth. Do 
you know, with all his devotion to me, and all 
my encouragement, and your evident inclina- 
tion to countenance the thing, he never asked 
me tomarry him? And now I have the queer- 
est letter from him in the world. Praising my 
goodness, and telling me how much indebted 
he is to me for such a happy summer, but not 
one word of love in it.” 

Poor little Halbert trembled in spite of her- 
self. In her almost frantie desire to do what 
was right in the matter, she would not have 
spared herself one pang. She felt it would be 
so mean to do anything that would not prove 
for the best. But she hesitated about giving 
the letter to Lottie, who was evidently disposed 
to be ungracious. 

“I err greatly in judgment,” she said, “if 
Gerald does not soon ask you to be his wife, 
either by letter or in person, Lottie.’ 

“Tt must be a very humble declaration,”’ re- 


plied Miss Newman, disdainfully, “‘if I accept | 


it now. For my part, I don’t believe in en- 
gagements made by letter, at all. 
little room for doubt as to your intent at the 
time, and are troublesome reminders if you 
feel inclined to change your mind afterward.” 

When she was gone, Halbert made all haste 
to return the letter to Gerald. “1 hope you 


They leave | 


will say I have done right,” she wrote him. 
“IT don’t think Lottie felt quite well this after- 
noon, and I believe it was best for your inte- 
rest to send the letter back to you. She seems 
rather hurt at the coldness of the note she re- 
ceived which was intended for me; so please 
| make up for it in your next letter to her ; or, 
what is better, come and bring her the message 
yourself.” 
| When the note was dispatched, Halbert lay 
on the sofa all the evening. She was not sick, 
| she said, when her father came in, only tired ; 
but it was some days before the tired feeling 
| wore away. She wished she need not be mixed 
up with other people’s love affairs, she told 
| herself. It was a thankless task at best, but 
| she had tried to do her duty in the matter. 
When Gerald received Halbert’s note with 
| his declaration of love to Miss Newman in- 
| closed, his sensations were first of surprise, 
j and then of intense relief. ‘“‘I have been a 
| consummate fool,’’ he said, “but I will take 
| good care that nothing of the kind happens in 
| the future. It was certainly Providential, my 
sending that letter to Halbert, and then—well, 
it’s refreshing to have one woman of your ac- 
| quaintance who is blessed with good, sound 
| sense. Snow-bird is certainly a very manly 
| woman. But no, I’ll not cast that slur upon 
| her sex, for her sake; and, to be candid, I 
| don’t know a man who would be as just to me 
| as I have always found her to be.” 

But he did not write her just yet. He waited 
until he received a letter from a gentleman 
friend, who announced his engagement with 
| Miss Lottie Newman. ‘When I heard you 
| had been spending the summer in her society, 
Hanway,” he wrote, “I scarcely hoped the 
beauty would speak to meat all. But she tells 
me you and she were never engaged, and that 
she really greatly prefers your humble servant 
to you.” 

Then he sat down and wrote a long letter to 
Halbert, telling her that he had really and truly 
loved Miss Newman, but her reign in his heart 
was past. He was convinced they would never 
have been happy together, and thanked Hal- 
| bert for saving hit from either an entangling 
alliance or a mortifying refusal. 

It was mid-winter before he returned, and 
| when he did come back, it was to find Lottie 
'the bride of his friend. Staid little Halbert 
greeted him in her old sweet way. 

**You are pale, Snow-drop,”’ he said, looking 
earnestly into the depths of her clear, honest 
eyes, but he did not kiss her this time. 

“Am 1?” flushing a little. “I don’t think 
I have been quite well, Gerald.’’ 

That evening, when they were sitting quietly 
together, he said: “Snow-bird, I want you to 
sing to me.”’ 

She rose, with her accustomed readiness, to 
oblige him. ‘What shall it be, Gerald?” wait- 
ing alittle before she took her seat at the piano. 
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‘Before I went to Europe, Halbert, you used | 


to sing a song calied ‘ Last.’ Sing it for me to- 
night, please, Snow-bird, dear.’’ 

She dropped suddenly upon the piano-stool, 
and touched the keys with unsteady fingers. 
“I’m afraid I have for—I don’t think I could 
sing it well to-night, Gerald.” 

“ie. *? 

He spoke as though his own voice was in- 
clined to be less steady than usual, and, sum- 
moning all her courage, Miss Snow began the 
song. 

“ Friend, whose smile has come to be 
Very precious unto me, 
Though I know I drank not first 
Of your love’s bright fountain burst. 
Yet I grieve not for the past, 
So you only love me last. 
“There are brows more fair than mine, 
Eyes of more bewitching shine, 
Other hearts more fit, in truth, 
For the passion of your youth ; 
But, their transient empire past, 
Only, only love me last!”’ 


She sang it through and did not falter; but 
at the close Gerald’s arms were around her, 
and he drew her gently to his knee. 

‘*Dear little singer !’’ he said, tenderly, ‘your 
sweet song has proved very true. Snow-bird, 
darling, could you accept the last love of a man 
who offers it to you very earnestly and hum- 
bly? . Could you be my wife, dear?’’ 

With his first words, Halbert’s eyes lost all 
her hardihood, and drooped before his search- 
ing gaze, but now she raised them to his face, 
soberly, and without fear. 

‘Are you sure you love me, Gerald? Sure 
you will not grow tired of me in all the long 
days that are to come?” 

“Very, very sure my love for you is deeper 
and purer than I ever gave to any one before; 
and just as sure that it will die out only with 
my life. Will you trust me? I’m waiting for 
your answer, dear.” 

“1 think L’ve loved you always, Gerald. I 
know I love younow. And I’m very glad you 
have given your last love tome. Only I want 
you to be sure.”’ 

For answer, he stooped and kissed her ques- 
tioning lips and eyes; not carelessly, but from 
his heart. 


— ee 


GREAT is the number of those who might at- 
tain to true wisdom, if they did not already 
think themselves wise. 


Prive.—The chief and common companion 
of pride is ignorance. Our pride feeds itself 
by dwelling upon the possession of some orna- 
ment which we believe to be extraordinarily 
brilliant. But did we see the precious jewels 
which adorn many others in like circumstances, 
we should shun to wear ours, and should meek- 
ly set ourselves to increase our store of grace. 





FACES. 


Wuart is there that attracts us so much in 
some faces, and repels us powerfully in others? 
It is not mere beauty in the one nor homeliness 
in the other, for very often we see little to ad- 
mire and nothing to love in a face of the most 
perfect color and proportions, while one that 
has not a good line nor a pure tint throughout 
delights us like a poem, or a song, or the first 
handful of sweet spring flowers. It is not even 
intellect, nor yet expression ; nor is the attrac- 
tion universal any more than the repulsion. 
We do not all gather around the same centre, 
kneel before the same shrine, nor band together 
to blackball and expel without one favorable 
vote to modify. Henry finds Angelinaas lovely 
as a fairy, as divine as an angel; but Charles 
pronounces her to be a plain little insignificant 
nobody, and wonders where his friend’s per- 
ceptions have gone. The acknowledged belle 
of the season is not recognized as the queen by 
all, and there are sure to be rival factions, each 
supporting its own special Venus, and both de- 
nying the claims of the others. And even the 
homeliest face has its lovers, and tliose to whom 
its inartistic muddle of features is pleasant and 
refreshing—those with whom affection has con- 
quered criticism, and who do not care to exa- 
mine, but only to love. It would be sad living 
for the poor ill-favored one’s else. 

Neither beauty nor homeliness, neither intel- 
lect nor the want of it, nor yet expression of 
such arbitrary kind that all shall read it alike 
—what is it, then, that attracts us to some faces, 
repels us from others? Quéen sabe? Is not 
this one of the mysteries we cannot fathom? a 
spiritual, and may be chemical or may be elec- 
trical process, the methods are concealed and 
the result only known. What was the motive 
power in the following strange attraction? A 
young man of thirty-threey unmarried, never 
saw the young woman he would like to make 
his wife save one he passed on the promenade. 
No word was spoken, only that one look ex- 
changed ; but that one look did what no other 
woman had done before or has done since, and 
for tem years or more the young man has re- 
mained constant to the face seen for that brief 
moment in passing—the only face he would 
care to marry. When the secret of that quick 
and strong attraction is found out, we shall 
have made a long step in the science of man. 

We all know the same kind of feeling, if few 
of us know it to anything like the intensity we 
have just quoted ; but we all like or dislike by 
our eyes only. We go into a room full of 
strangers. Across the sea of strange faces 
meeting us we single out one or two that we 
would not know if we could, but also one or 
two to whom we desire ardently to be intro- 
duced. They are faces we are sure we shall 
like; faces that touch a chord somewhere in 
our hearts, and that seem to promise sympathy 
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and affection on both sides. We look across 
to them as to dear friends standing waiting for 
us in the crowd of the unknown; and when we 
are formally presented we feel the introduc- 
tion to be almost unnecessary, save as a herald 
of names ; we know them already, and this is 
a meeting not of strangers, but only of the 
hitherto divided. Perhaps the fruit is not as 
the blossom, and a more perfect knowledge 
may not always answer expectation. For the 
most part it does, but not always. That pale, 
oval Madonna face, with its fair smooth hair and 
mournful eyes, its downcast look and plaintive 
quietude of bearing, maybe belongs toa creature 
as devoid of sentiment as sweetness; a dull, 
prosaic, wooden wife, with a sluggish peevish- 
ness of temperament that, like a gloomy day, 
one longs to see either brightened by sunshine 
or broken into storm ; a person whose quietude 
comes from indolence, not self-control, and 
who is a Madonna because she has neither wit 
nor energy to be aught else. That is a face 
which takes one in time after time, till one 
feels ready to forswear sweetness once and 
forever, and to eschew Madonnas as delusions. 
That arch and sparkling face, with its curves 
of smile and glitter of glance—that face which 
brightens all over when it speaks like a moun- 
tain tarn rippled by the wind—that surely has 
no delusion about it! No? Prove it, and you 
will find that its vivacity is as shallow as a 
wayside pool; that it is all a mere facial trick, 
a play of muscles hung as loosely as a card- 
board sailor danced by a string, but only facial, 
not spiritual—a trick, not the expression of a 
temper. At home, where there are no by- 
standers to applaud that marvellous mobility of 
feature with the quiet applause of the drawing- 
room, the wind never ripples the pool, and the 
leaden surface has no display. ‘The swift, 
bright eyes are dull and veiled; the curves 
about the mouth vanish; the smiles are laid 
aside with the company dress; and the crea- 
ture to whom you were attracted as to one 
possessed of an abundant vitality, an electric 
power of gayety, and an inexhaustible wealth 
of vivacity, is a creature that changes as little 
as a mask, and is no more interesting te the 
daily housemates than if it was a walking 
statue blessed with a good digestion and liking 
to have its meals to the hour. 

On the other hand, that stolid-looking face 
which seems so heavy, so impassive, belongs 
to a man of rare sensibility, quick to feel and 
ready to give; that melancholy visage, of al- 
most tragic length and squareness, to one who 
has the finest appreciation of dry, quaint hu- 
mor ; that round-lipped, round-eyed, rosy-giiled 
face, which looks as if it thought only of the 
day’s menu, perhaps adding a lively liking for 
good pictures and pretty women, is the face of 
one who might be Torquemada revived, a man 
of fierce passions and bitter hate, a man capa- 
ble of crime if the occasion offered, and inca- 


| pable of mirth, of generosity, of pity. Look 
more narrowly, and you will see it all—chiefly 
in the eyes. A bulbous nose and clumsy lips 
catch your attention at the first glance, and 
you judge accordingly ; but look closer, watch 
more keenly, and you will, in the eyes, either 
confirm or belie that first impression ; and un- 
til you have seen this confirmation or denial, 
doubt. Lean, long, lantern jaws presage tra- 
gedy, at the best archeology; but the bright 
eyes twinkle with fun, and half the good things 
floating about society emanate from our Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance. So with our round- 
lipped, rosy-gilled bon-vivant. Look at the hard 
and cruel eyes, set close under the slanting 
brow. Form of feature and color of flesh have 
but little weight against the revelation made 
by those light gray, steely eyes ; and when we 
hear the unobservant world speak of that face 
in reference only to its boyish bonhommie, we 
think we have read deeper and translated with 
more accuracy. All physiognomists have had 
each his pet theory and indicative feature. 
Some have placed the main importance of a 
face in the nose. There is the commander’s 
nose, high in the bridge and thin at the sides ; 
and the nose that ought to have been a com- 
mander’s nose and is not, because it is too thick 
in the nostrils and too lumpy at the end; the 
artist’s nose, with a tendency to “‘tip-tilting,”’ 
small, seldom fine, and inclined to a pleasant 
fulness, not to say fleshiness, that betokens ap- 
preciation of the good things of life, beauty of 
form and color included. There is the mean 
nose, with its thin ridge and narrow, close- 
pressed nostrils ; the melancholy ncse, running 
down hill at a long angle, and drooping ina 
woebegone manner at the end; the common- 
natured nose, that is just an organ of smell, no 
more; and the esthetic nose that ‘‘makes”’ the 
face—which in this case generally presents it- 
self sideways. This is the indicative feature 
with some, while others take the mouth, which 
does not. really show more of the temper than 
any other, and certain broad lines of tempera- 
ment as well. But the eyes seem to us to be 
most eloquent of all, in fact, to be the key by 
which the rest of the face is to be read as set 
in harmony or discord. Nor is it necessary that 
they should be eyes that always see. One of 
the most beautiful pair of eyes we know, ten- 
der, bright, pathetic—all that eyes should be te 
win the heart and conquer love—are eyes that 
do not see, rayless stars but stars always; de- 
ceitful only in so far as they do not show their 
condition, and look as bright and watchful as 
the keenest vision in the room. And then 
there is the Irish eye, and when Nature made 
the Irish eye she turned out one of her master- 
pieces, a thing of beauty withouta flaw. Those 
large blue Irish eyes, bright as the morning, 
dark as the night, latghing with merriment, 
languid with love, pitiful and tender, joyous 
and full of fun, what nation can match them? 
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None! None! They own the blue ribbon in | terest and amusement. The human face is one 


good sooth, and Nora and Dermot owe half the 
madness they inspire to the beauty those bright 
and eloquent eyes of theirs possess, and the 
love they seem to promise. 

Faces, too, are like other things beside them- 
selves, and the French expression ‘‘ chacun a 
8a déte dans la figure’’ is almost universally cor- 
rect. There are few faces to which you cannot 
find some kind of likeness in the lower world. 
Dogs are plentiful ; so are cats and cows, and 
horses and birds; from the eager, eagle-like 
face with its high nose curved like a beak, and 
deeply-set eyes placed close under the brow, 
to the simple-looking secretary bird with its 
weak, lank hair combed backwards, its slant- 
ing forehead and foolish, forward nose; from 
the solemn round-eyed owl, framed in a furry 
fluffy mass of hair, to the long-necked crane, 
with less brains than “‘style.’’ Then there is 
the camel's face with its long, protruding up- 
per lip; and the monkey’s face, small, dark, 
and sharp; the lion's head, grand, majestic, 
strong; and the bull’s, not so beautiful, but 
when of the highest type, as in» Hercules, a 
head and face that mean good things enough. 
There is the mouse’s face, and its cousin the 
rat’s, unlovely, both of them, but not necessa- 
rily bad, only indicative of peevishness, curi- 
osity, and weakness; and there is the toad’s 
head, which wears no jewel as far as we can 
see. The tiger has its likeness in humanity ; 
so have some insects, and so has the snake. 
Sheep-like faces abound, poor, weak, timid 
creatures ; and we know an elderly gentleman 
with white hair, a-long nose, and a long white 
beard, whose likeness might be taken for a 
goat’s, and the resemblance found striking. In 
fact, the microcosm of man includes strange 
likenesses all through, even to things that 
have no life, as we mean by life ; and we have 
seen faces that were irresistible in their sug- 
gestiveness of flowers. Two sisters, one the 
rese and the other the lily, rise before us as we 
write, the analogy running all through; the 
dark hair, dark eyes, radiant smile, and rich 
complexion of the one carrying out the like- 
ness to a damask rose with wonderful correct- 
ness of analogy, if not absolute imitation; 
while the sweet lily shows like her “*moon- 


light-colored’’ prototype in the bronzed gold | 


of her gracious head and the low, cream tint of 
her fair face. We have seen tulips, too, before 
the Widow Barnaby was full blown; while 
daisies are plentiful at all ages, and snowdrops 
and buttercups may be found in every nursery, 
and hoilyhocks in every school-room. 

It is a pretty study, that of faces, and pleas- 
ant in all its aspects. Whether we want to 
find out the meaning lying within, and to make 
sure that what we see is either a mask or an 
index, or whether we simply amuse ourselves 
by tracing likenesses to other people and other 
things, it has wherewith to supply hours of in- 





of our most interesting books, and we find a 
library in. every room where our friends and 
acquaintances are gathered. We might do 
worse than employ our time in deciphering the 
strange lettering traced there by pain and pas- 
sion, by hope and fear, by damaging secrets, 
by hidden sufferings, by the habit of self-sacri- 
fice and the habit of faithful love, by the lofty 
aspirations of thought and the purifying influ- 
ences of endeavor. 


cal 


IN THE WOODS. 


BY ABBIE F. OLIVER. 











THE woods are full of music, 
It floats upon the air; 

The very breath of summer 
Seems lingering every where. 


The happy little brooklet 
Goes dancing on its way; 

The tiny birds are warbling 
A joyous, pretty lay. 

The mild and gentle breezes 
Play among the leaves; 

And softly whisper stories 
To me beneath the trees. 


Oh, would I were a fairy, 
That this could be my home; 
I'd dwell among the flowers 
And never feel alone. 


REST. 
BY HELEN M. GOODWIN. 








BURTHENED with grief and care, weary of life, 


| IT long for rest, for freedom from the strife 
| Of worldly battles; rest from toil, 





From sorrow, and from troubles that embroil ; 
Rest for my sad heart. Oh! let me sleep, 

That I may wake refreshed, with strength to keep 
My soul from bitterness, that peace may come, 

As the twilight halo when the day is done. 


Nevermore shall visions of delight, 
Radiant with youth’s fancy gay and bright, 
So thrill and mock my trusting heart 
With illusive hopes and phantom scenes 
Which wrapped me in Elysian dreams, 
Transforming life with love’s enchanting art. 
In hope’s own heaven of bloom and spring, 


| I dreamed not of the serpent’s poisoned sting. 


Among the forest trees the wind is sighing, 
The requiem of the declining day; 
And in the west the crimson clouds are dying, 
In the bright beauty of the sun’s last ray. 
But though the splendor of the day is past, 
From out the misty shadows gathering fast, 
Comes as the light of memory, one gladdening beam, 
To tell of golden fields and meadows green. 


From the dark dreams that haunt the night 
Let me emerge, though not to highest noon 
Of joyous hope. Let the sustaining light 
Of love divine my shrinking soul tllume. 
And though my sun has set, and the fair flower 
Of earthly love has faded with the hour ; 
Yet living waters may allay my thirst, 
Yet be granted me the sweet meed of rest. 
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AMBITION AND CONSTANCY. 


BY MRS. SAMUEL M. ALEXANDER. 


I. 

THE extensive and magnificent preparations 
in and around the castle of Loire were at 
length completed. It was the bridal night of 
the noble lord’s only child, the Lady Blanche 
Seagrave. Atan early age Blanche Seagrave 
was sent to the court of France to be educated, 
and placed under the especial protection of 
her sovereign, Mary of Scotland. After the 
death of Mary’s husband, Francis II., the 
queen’s proud spirit could ill breok the inso- 
lent and overbearing conduct of her haughty 
mother-in;law, Catharine De Medicis. Accord- 
ingly she retired from France, accepting the 
call of her subjects to assume the government 
of her own kingdom. Her protege, the Lady 
Blanche, accompanied the beautiful Queen of 
Scots to their northern home. Although an 
exceedingly young girl, Blanche Seagrave was 
admitted to the closest intimacy and fullest 
confidence that could exist between a queen 
and a subject. It was to her dressing-room at 
Holyrood Palace that Mary Stuart would occa- 
sionally steal away from the burden of state 
duties, and seated with her favorite, Blanche, 
in the deep embrasure of a window, through 
the stained glass of which the setting sun re- 
flected a thousand rainbow hues, sigh for the 
sunny clime, and converse upon the gay scenes 
of her beloved France. 

The Lady Blanche was a prize for which 
many a powerful baron and chivalrous knight 
would have risked all but his honor to secure. 
Not only was she very beautiful and accom- 
plished, as well as the sole heiress of her fath- 
er’s broad lands and immense wealth, but she 
was also the especial favorite of her Majesty ; 
and it was well known that, whoever won her, 
would have lain the stepping stone to fame 
and fortune. But the Lady Blanche was fas- 
tidious in her taste, ambitious in her views, 
and witha! a heartless coquette. She had iin- 
bibed many of the foibles of her royal mistress, 
without any of her redeeming traits of charac- 
ter. She was imperious and haughty, without 
being benevolent and generous. Confident of 
her attractions, and depending upon her influ- 
ence over the queen, she was at no pains to 
conciliate the favor of any, but assumed to- 
wards all an air of haughty indifference, feel- 
ing too certain of homage ever to court it. 
Several years had flown by in gayety and con- 
quest since her return from France, and the 
proud beauty seemed but little inclined to se- 
lect from the numerous admirers who attended 
her, until Eustace, the noble Ear] of Pembroke, 
presented his suit, and was accepted. 

Our story opens on the night of the nuptials. 
The féte was to be in the highest degree of 
magnificence, and graced by the royal presence. 











It wasa balmy night in June. Music, soft and 
delicious, mingling with the sighing breeze, 
stole upon the ear, almost entrancing the 
senses. The iilaminations of the castle and 
its environs were disposed with so much art, 
and produced such brilliancy, as made the 
night seem like subdued day, and distinctly 
reflected the outlines of the ancient pile. The 
gay and beautiful of the Scottish Court were 
there, but pre-eminent above them all shone 
the noble lady of the castle. It would be al- 
most impossible to conceive a more lovely be- 
ing than the Lady Blanche on her bridal night. 
The -robe of rich white brocade came down 
low on the shoulders, revealing their rounded 
and exquisite proportions as they rose so grace- 
fully from her magnificent bust. Then, as if 
to veil these charms, a profusion of dark glossy 
ringlets, with here and there a diamond flash- 
ing out. like a star, was allowed to fall on her 
neck, half concealing and half disclosing the 
beauties they were meant to heighten. Ruffs 
of rich lace hung over her dimpled elbows, and 
were looped up with all her ornaments ere 
they reached the chain of jewels that was 
woven around the tapering arms. Her deli- 
cate waist was bound by a gift from the queen 
—a cincture of pearls, clasped by a buckle 
formed of diamonds, and terminating in a net- 
work of silver, interwoven with pearls. Over 
all was thrown the bridal veil, a delicate point 
of such exquisite texture, that at each graceful 
movement of the wearer, it floated about her 
like a mantle of gossamer. The magnificence 
of her dress suited well her style of beauty, 
whieh was of the most imposing and brilliant 
kind. 

But if the Lady Blanche was perfect in femi- 
nine beauty, not less so in manly and com- 
manding dignity was the noble earl, to whose 
plighted vows she responded. His tall and 
remarkably fine person was displayed to the 
best advantage by a rich and becoming cos- 
tume. His doublet, of dark-blue velvet, em- 
broidered with gold, was worn with a princely 
grace. It needed not the earl’s coronet that 
glistened on his brow to distinguish one less 
accustomed to sue than to command. A 
stately and dignified mien was his, yet occa- 
sionally a shade of gloom, amounting almost 
to sternness, would flit across his handsome 
features, as if called up by some painful recol- 
lections. 


IL. 

Many miles from the Castle of Loire and its 
festive scenes, the ivy-mantled battlements of 
an old castle rose in the background, over an 
extensive forest, by which it was surrounded. 
The situation was retired, and the solitude 
and repose around seemed almost monastic. 
On the western side of the castle lay a beauti- 
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ful garden, and from a window that overlooked 
it a faint light crept out upon the shrubbery. 
The place from whence came the light was 
not remarkable for the splendor of its furni- 
ture, or the elaborate finish of its decorations. 
It was a lady’s boudoir. The simplicity of 
grace and elegance, combined with purity of 
taste, had lent to everything an indescribable 
charm that rendered it far more lovely and 
agreeable te the feelings than the most costly 
style of showy magnificence. Beautiful flow- 
ers were scattered about to diffuse their odor. 
A lute stood near the casement. Everything 
was quiet and lovely. Near the centre of the 
apartment, at an ebony table, upon which 
burned an exquisitely wrought silver lamp, sat 
a young and beautiful lady. She was attired 
in the quaint but superb style worn by women 
of rank in that day. Her dress of rich black 
velvet fitted closely her small, exquisite figure, 
and was admirably adapted to exhibit its deli- 
cate contour. The hair of paly gold was sim- 
ply parted on her noble brow, and carricd 





gracefully around the beautifully formed head | 


to the knot behind, where a circlet of pearls 


partly restrained its profuse flow, which, with | 


one bright jewel on her hand, was the only 
ornament she wore. 

If the tranquillity of Eden seemed to reign in 
the apartment, one glance at the lady’s face 
was sufficient to show that, Eden-like, a blight 
had fallen upon her joys. The impress of sor- 
row dwelt upon her features. The soft blue 
eyes wore an expression of suffering so deep, 
and yet so holy, that it plainly mirrored forth 
a heart from which the last fond ray of hope 
had been crushed out, and was now endeavor- 
ing to await in patience the hour when her 
freed spirit could forget the anguish of earth 
in the happiness of heaven. Here, in solitude, 
communing with her stricken spirit, sat Marie, 
Countess of Wallingford, the divorced wife of 
the Earl of Pembroke. Her hands were 
meekly clasped around a golden miniature 
case, richly set in diamonds. The light fall- 
ing upon it in softened rays quietly reflected 
the noble features of Eustace, Earl of Pem- 
broke. It was a gift from him in former and 
happy days. Long and intense was the lady’s 
gaze. No tear dimmed her eye, no sigh heaved 
her breast, no gleam of revenge darkened her 
countenance. Still her look was fixed upon 
the picture, as though from hence she derived 
existence. At length a slight tremor ran 
through her frame. Her lips and eyelids were 
tightly compressed, as if to force back the 
thoughts that were consuming her life. Start- 





ing up like one who felt that it were death to 


remain longer, she approached the window. 

The moon was flooding with mellow radiance 

the rich and varied Jandscape that reposed in 

quiet beauty around the castle. The summer 

night breeze fanned her burning cheeks, and 
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thrilled among the leaves of the forest in sweet 
but mournful minstrelsy. 

The scene was a subduing one, and the lady’s 
heart melted under its influence. Every spot 
within view was endeared to her; for, with 
each familiar object, was associated some ten- 
der remembrance of Eustace. How often on 
such a night had she wandered with him on 
the castle grounds, listening to his words of 
endearment! In the early days of her mar: 
riage, time had glided away unconsciously in 
the joy of newly-awakened affection, and the 
certainty of being loved. Oh, those seasons 
of ineffable rapture! How had the blighted 
hopes of the lady wrung out tears of bitter 
anguish to their memory! With what fresh- 
ness did they rise up before her stricken spirit, 
when the happiness of a lifetime was crowded 
into a few short years! Utter disconsolateness 
settled upon her countenance, as these piercing 
recollections coursed through her mind. 

“‘T can endure it no longer!” exclaimed she, 
wildly pressing her hands upon her temples, 
as if to still their throbbings, while with a 
quick, irregular step she paced the room, giv- 
ing vent to her feelings in broken and inco- 
herent sentences: ‘These thoughts will drive 
me mad. I feel my reason yielding. Oh, for 
madness—death—anything that will make me 
cease to think! How long ere this heart will 
break? It lies so heavy in my breast that I 
fear me it has turned to stone; and yet it feels 
—how deeply, my Father in heaven knows. 
But it cannot last forever; ere long its quick, 
wild throbbings will be over. Could these 
walls but speak, to what hours of unmitigated 
anguish would they bear witness! Yet I love 
the spot, for it has been hallowed by is pres- 
ence. He has walked across the floor, reclined 
upon that lounge, read from those vellum- 
bound books, bent over and caressed me, while 
to please him my voice mingled with the strains 
of yonder lute. Oh! dwells there a righteous 
Judge above? In compassion reveal to me 
what great sin I have committed against high 
heaven, that these delights should be snatched 
from me! Memory paints the past in living 
eolors. I can see those eyes, lit up with hap- 
piness, resting upon me ; hear the tones of that 
voice that made my heart bound with joy ; feel 
his warm breath upon my cheek. The springs 


: of life are giving way. Willa merciful Creator 


forgive him and receive my broken spirit?” 
Thus prayed the Lady Marie, as in a parox- 
ysm of despair she kneeled, burying her face 
in her hands. A slight noise from without 
startled her, and as she arose the door of the 
apartment was opened by a strange looking 
The being who thus unceremoniously 
intruded upon the retirement of the Lady 
Marie was one of those characters by no means 
uncommon at that time in Scotland, partly 
gypsy and partly seer. Years before, when 
she first appeared at the. castle, the old earl, 
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grandfather to the Lady Marie, had given her 
a small but comfortable house in which to live, 
at some distance from the castle. ‘There she 
had grown old and withered. She was known 
by the name of Elsie Brochin. Though most 
persons regarded her with superstitious terror, 
yet all agreed that to the eastle and its inmates 
she was a faithful friend. Without any apolo- 
gy, she advanced directly to the Lady Marie. 
Clenching her bony first, while her piercing 
eyes rolled wildly, she shrieked out :— 

“I hae brought ye revenge!” 

“Revenge! On whom?” faintly murmured 
Lady Marie. ‘I seek it not, nor would I have 
it were it in my power.”’ 

““Not on him wha a’ the country kens hae 
cast awa your luve as a thing o’ little worth?” 

“‘He once loved me, and were it not that a 
stronger passion—ambition—took possession | 
of his breast, he would still regard me as | 
ever.”’ 

“‘Wae is me, wae is me, that mine auld een 
should blink on the day that the house o’ Wal- 
lingford is brought to shame by a daft woman. 
Oh, that your noble father were in life! then 
wad it sort ill wi’ the fause Earl o’ Pembroke. 
Rouse thee up! Sure, there must be some o’ 
the blude o’ the Wallingfords rinnin’ in those 
veins.”’ 

‘*Talk not so to me, Elsie. I am miserable 
enough. You need not seek to make me more 
so.”” 

“Revenge is sweet, leddy,’’ whispered the 
old woman, drawing closer to her. ‘’T will 
do your heart muckle gude, and cure the mad- 
ness 0’ your brain.”’ 

““What mean you, woman? Think you that | 
I could do anght to injure him whom I love | 
better than life?”’ 

“‘Luve? Ha, ha, ha!’”’ The laugh of the old | 
crone rang fearfully through theroom. ‘ Hark 
’e tomy tale. I kena’ this night your lawfu’ 
husband was to wed anither; sae, as it grew 
unco’ dark, I wrapped my cloak about me, 
and hid amang the bushes that skirted a pass 
o’ the road through which he was to gang. I | 
had na lain lang afore I heard the tramp 0’ 
his horses’ feet, and in a twinkle he was in 
sight”’— 

The old woman had scarce uttered the words, 
when Marie darted forward with an energy | 
foreign to her gentle nature, her eyes gleaming | 
with an unnatural brightness. 

“Tell me, witch!’’ she almost fiercely de- 
manded, “did you harm him? Speak out | 
| 
| 








quickly! Say that you touched a hair of his 
head, and you never leave this castle alive !’’ 

** Ah, you wad kill me, but not him! Aweel, 
aweel, fule body that I am to waste my breath | 
on ye. But ye hae seen the last o’ me,” said | 
the old woman, shaking off Lady Marie’s | 
hands and turning to leave. 

“Stay, Elsie, stay, I beseech you, and for- 
give my rashness! I meant not to offend you. | 


Trouble has made me wild. Only tell me he 
is safe.” 

“T had na thought o’ harming him,’’ she re- 
plied, a little softened; ‘‘but, if ye wad hear 
what I hae to tell ye, there moun be nae mair 
outbreaks—d’ye mind that?”’ 

The Lady Marie bowed her head and sank 
into a chair. 

‘*Weel, then, as the earl rode up, I put my- 
self in his path, and besought him to gie up 
the course he had ta’en, as muckle ill wad 
come o’t. When prayers had na effect upon 
him, I tried warning, and tauld him o’ the 
dangers that lay aboot his path. When he 
wad na hear to ane or the aither, then I threat- 
ened that curses bitter and lasting should rest 
on him and his. And what think ye he did? 
He drew ferth his arm and struck me to the 
ground!” exclaimed the old woman, in the 
low, husky tones of suppressed rage. 

The Lady Marie attempted to speak. 

“T will nae listen to your words. I ken 
whatthey ’ll be.”’ She then continued, ‘‘ When 
I came to myself, I thirsted for vengeance, and 
vowed to hae it. Sae I went straight to Loire 
Castle, and crepit up the yew-tree that I ken 
grew close beside ane o’ the windows, till I 
could see a’ that passed within. There was 
auld Seagrave’s proud daughter deckit off in 
her French finery, and beside her my Lord o’ 
Pembroke, wi’ his e’e resting on her in fondest 
luve. Atween whiles he wad bend ower her 
till his lips almaist touched her cheek; then I 
kenn’d he was whispering in her ear the canny 
words that were ance your ain.” 

As the old woman spoke, she fixed her small 
gray eyes with a piercing gaze upon the heart- 
stricken young creature before her, in order to 
note the effect her words produced. The 
death-like paleness, the quivering lips, the al- 


| most audible beating of the heart, showed too 


plainly the intensity of her sufferings. 
“I had seen eneugh,’’ continued Elsie, “sae 


| I hasted away to prepare the revenge. Here 


I hae ’t,”” clenching in her bony fingers a small 
vial filled with a clear and sparkling liquid. 
The Lady Marie leaped up. A wild gleam 
shot across her face, as though a sudden and 
terrible thought had flashed upon her mind. 
She reached forth her hand and took the vial. 
“Say you it will cause death without the 


| fear of discovery?’’ asked she, in a voice so 


low and fearfully calm that it seemed like the 
echo of her departing breath. 
‘** Ay, leddy, dinna fear; ye’ll be safe. It’s 


| sure, but silent. The herbs were gathered be- 


neath the rank dews o’ the new moon, and I 
keepit watch ower them while they simmered. 
It hae a bright and clear look, but it winna 
fail; it maun burn and scorch the soul frae oot 
its stronghold. Take it; hie thee away; and 
when thou seest him writhe in agony, thy heart 
will be avenged.”’ 

The lady appeared to be in deep thought 
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while Elsie was speaking ; so much so that she 
seemed not to heed her words, or understand 
their import. Gradually the mixture of in- 
sanity and desperation visible on her counte- 
nance passed away, leaving in its place the 
touchingly sad expression which her sweet 
face had worn so long that it seemed almost 
natural to it. Her voice was soft and gentle 
as she murmured, half aloud, in a musing 
tone :— 

**No, no, I must not take away my own life. 
There is a just God in heaven. I dare not 
rush into his presence uncalled for’’— 

““What mean you, leddy?’’ asked Elsie, in 
alarm. ‘Meant ye to drink the potion your- 
sel?” 

“In my despair I resolved to do so, and thus 
terminate my earthly sorrows. But Heaven 
interposed and thwarted my sinful purpose. 
The bitterness of death is past. Here will I 
patiently abide the time when my. Father sees 
fit to take me to Himself.” Elsie’s heart was 
touched. Lady Marie perceived it. ‘‘ Elsie,”’ 
continued she, ‘he knew not what he did to- 
night. Passion had swept away his reason. 
Look at my thin, pale cheeks ; my eyes, dimmed 
by tears; and steps that sorrow has made to 
falter, and tell me if you can ever suffer as I 
have. Yet I forgive him. For my sake, will 
you not do the same? I know you loved me 
from my birth. Oh, then, persecute me not so 
cruelly! for in cursing him you involve my 
doom and destroy my peace forever. Are you 
willing to do this? Elsie, do you remember 
when I was a little child, while other children 
would shrink away from youaffrighted, 1 would 
always run to you, and eat the apples you gave 
me, and let you take me in yourarms? Then 
I would pat your cheek, calling you, ‘Good 
old Mother Elsie!’ Do you remember, too, 
how you used to follow my wayward steps, 
guarding me from danger? and once, when, in 
the thoughtlessness of childish glee, I stole 
away from the vigilance of my nurse, and fell 
into the loch back of the castle, how you saved 
my life at the risk of your gwn?”’ 

“Hush, hush, child! dinna speak o’ that,’ 
said the old creature, in a softened tone, while 
the big tears rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. 
‘‘T do luve ye, and wad ony time lay down my 
life, gin that could make the joy dance ance 
mair in yer bonny ee, and bring back yer 
cheerfu’ voice, that used to sing sae merrily, 
like a bird o’ the spring.” 

“Elsie, there is a promise you can make 
that will lighten the burden of my sad heart. 
It is that you will forgive Eustace, and in no 
way, either by word or action, seek to injure 
him. Do you promise?” 

Elsie remained silent for some time, her eyes 
fixed on the floor. At length she raised them. 
Regarding Marie with a steady look, she 
said :— 





“IT canna promise to forgie him; but, for | self. Hisambition fallen from the dizzy height 


your sake, I winna harm him. Ye hae my 
word for it; make yoursel content.’’ Gather- 
ing her cloak around her, she rushed from the 
room. 


Ill. 
Upon a ledge of rocks, near the mouth of 


one of the numerous small bays that indent’ 


the coast of the Orkney Islands, stood an old 
fortress. The many outward defences that 
had been added to its natural advantages, 
showed that it had been a place of considera- 
ble importance, while the dilapidated battle- 
ments and dismantled fortifications evidently 
proved that of late years it had been sadly 
neglected, if not totally abandoned. 

In one of the dim, gloomy apartments of 
this fortress was Eustace, Earl of Pembroke. 
But, oh, how changed! He no longer bore 
himself aloft, with the novle and chivalrous 
air of former days; for sorrow, not time, had 
bent his noble form. Rather more than five 
years had elapsed since his marriage with the 
Lady Blanche Seagrave, and honors had sprung 
up thickly around him. His ambition was 
satisfied, for he stood high in estimation at 
court, and in point of royal favor none could 
rank above him. But in every age of the 
world, and all classes of society, favoritism 
has and always will prove the fruitful source 
of sorrow. Accordingly, as the Earl of Pem- 
broke rose in favor, envy was busy penetrating 
many a heart with her envenomed shafts, and 
rankling there until malice made it ripe for 
any deed. Then would crafty hatred, with 
many protestations of a keenly sensitive affec- 
tion, cautiously and stealthily instil into the 
queen’s mind suspicion of his loyalty. Pem- 
broke was warned of his danger, but his proud 
spirit scorned to refute charges of which he 
knew himself to be innocent. At length a re- 
bellion broke out in the western part of the 
kingdom. Almost ere he was aware of its ex- 
istence, he was arraigned as an abettor in it. 
A trial was granted him, but his enemies had 
their witnesses ready to prove his guilt. His 
estates were confiscated, and himself banished 
to the desolate fortress of Kerboga. It was 
allowed to the earl that his wife and infant 
son might accompany him, but the love of the 
Countess of Pembroke was not sufficient for 
this. She felt little disposed to bury her charms 
amid the dreary solitude of Kerboga. Her 
father was still living, and as wealthy as for- 
merly. She preferred the gayeties of court 
life to sharing her husband’s exile. 

Disappointments so cruel, injustice so bitter, 
had wrung the soul of the Earl of Pembroke 
with anguish. Immediately after his arrival 
at Kerboga, he was seized with a violent ill- 
ness that threatened his life. He was now 
slowly recovering, a mere shadow of his former 
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to which it had attained, his spirit crushed, his 
physical strength gone, he had sunk down in 
the sullenness of despair. With arms folded 
upon his breast, he paced the floor, his visage 
darkened by the terrible meditations of his soul. 

‘It would all be nothing,”’ cried he, bitterly, 
‘were it not for the perfidiousness of the viper 
that I have cherished in my bosom, and who 
in return has poisoned me with her venomous 
sting, and left me to die alone. Vain, heart- 
less wretch! how do I abhor and turn from thee 
with loathing! Thou preferest the intrigues of 
a court to solacing thy husband amid his sick- 
ness and sorrows, notwithstanding he has sac- 
rificed an angel for thee. Her gentle spirit 
haunts me. Marie, I almost fear to pronounce 
that blessed name with my unholy lips. Yet 
it acts as a charm upon the remorse that is de- 
vouring me. Oh, those haleyon days of my 


early love! They are an oasis in the desert of | 


my soul—what mad infatuation possessed me 
that I became insensible to their influence? 
Ambition, cursed ambition blinded me, and I 
am now reaping the fruit of my labors. Marie, 
I must speak that name, it soothes the fierce 
spirit within me. Marie, Marie, I never loved 
but thee. Ambition dazzled me—maddened 
my weak brain, and I rushed on heedless of 
consequences. But amid State duties, when 
disappointment weighed heavily on my spirit, 
my aching heart ever turned to thy sweet 
image for comfort. Marie, Marie, could I but 
implore thy forgiveness I might die compara- 
tively happy. But what am I saying? Marie 
is in heaven—I sent her there.”’ 

A low sigh fell upon his ear, and the next 
moment the form of Lady Marie appeared be- 
fore him. 

‘It is her spirit,’ murmured the earl, ‘‘come 
to reproach me for my cruelty.” 

‘**Not a spirit to reproach thee, Eustace,’’ re- 
plied a sweet and gentle voice, ‘‘but Marie 
herself come to” — She paused, unable to fin- 
ish the sentence, and covering her face with 
her hands, burst into tears. 

“Come to bless me with her forgiveness, 
would you say, dearest?” exclaimed Eustace, 
as he sprung to her side and caught her in his 
arms. Lady Marie recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and freeing herself from his embrace, 
with a dignity unusual to her, said :— 

‘*You perhaps deem this step precipitate and 
unfeminine ; but you will recollect we meet not 
as when we parted. It was your wish that the 
ties which bound us were severed. From that 
time I have endeavored to consecrate my affec- 
tions to Heaven. I heard of your unjust banish- 
meut and sympathized with you. At length tid- 
ings of your dangerous illness reached my quiet 
home. When I learned that you were on your 
death-bed, as it was represented to me, with 
none to care for you or close your eyes, I could 
not rest in peace. My resolution was soon 
formed. With the assistance of Elsie Brochin, 


who accompanied me, I am now here to allevi- 
ate, if possible, the sufferings to which your 
| sunken cheek and attenuated form bear wit- 
ness.”’ 

Eustace gazed on her with a feeling approach- 
ing veneration. ‘Noble woman!’’ exclaimed 
| he, “who can so entirely forget her own wrongs 
| as to be willing to sacrifice herself for him who 

has been the cause of all her anguish. May 
Heaven and you forgive me, Marie, for I can 
| never forgive myself, and were I punished as 
I deserve’’— 

‘Let the past be forgotten,’’ interrupted 
Lady Marie, ‘“‘the remembrance of it will but 
sadden the present. I know how impossible it 
is that we can love as we wish, therefore I 
have long since forgiven you.’’ 

** Alas, Marie, I have sinned against you too 
deeply to hope for mercy. This seems to me 
like a pleasing dream. 1 can scarce realize 
| that I behold-you with my waking eyes. They 
told me that you were dead, and I have long 
worshipped you as a saint in heaven.”’ 

**A severe and protracted sickness reduced 
|me so low that at one time my attendants 
| thought life had departed. This ramor doubt- 
| less reached you, and as it was to the interest 
| of those by whom you were surrounded, the 
| information of my recovery was withheld.” 
‘*Marie, your gentle words pierce my very 
| soul. Heap upon me contumely and scorn, | 
can bear it better. Take this dagger, let it 
drink my heart’s blood ; 1 deserve far more. 
But oh, speak not to me in the sweet language 
of other days; I must not listen to it—it will 
unseat my shattered reason. Darel tell you, 
Marie, how bitterly I have repented of my sin, 
and how far dearer you are to me now than 
ever. Think you 1 will ever consent to im- 
mure you in this dungeon’? Is it not enough 
that I have embittered your life, and can 1 now 
shut you up from the light of heaven in this 
living tomb? Oh, no! This will never do. 
You have forgiven me, grant me your blessing, 
and leave me to my fate. It cannot be insup- 
portable since you are interested in it.” 

‘*Eustace,”’ said Marie, in a soothing tone, 
‘you know that my parents and nearest rela- 
tions sleep in death, therefore in coming hither 
I violate no duties. For many, many years one 
being alone has divided my affections with my 
Creator. It has been my constant prayer that 
Heaven would convince him of hiserrors. This 
night my petition has been granted, while un- 
known to him, I listened to his confessions. 
My greatest happiness will consist in minister- 
ing to the wants of him whom I find it is im- 
possible to forget.’ 

As she spoke, Lady Marie bent forward, that 
the blush which warmed her cheek might es- 
cape the notice of the eyes that were resting 
on her in respectful admiration. Eustace raised 
her trembling hand, and pressed it reverently 
to his lips. 
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“Heaven bless you for those words, dearest 
Marie,”’ said he, in a voice that he vainly en- 
deavored to render calm. 
more of it at present. You are fatigued, and 
need rest. For myself, 1 feel safe while such 
a guardian angel watches over me.”’ 

The Lady Marie retired to the apartment she 
had chosen for her own, and seated herself at 
the closed sash of the only window it contained. 


““We will speak no | 


It looked out upon the ocean, and fearfully | 


gloomy was the prospect. 
in cold and tempestuous. 


The night had set | 
The wind shrieked | 


. : : . | 
in dismal howls around a projecting angle of | 


the fortress. The dark billows leaped up al- 
most to where she sat, as if threatening to en- 
gulf her; while the dashing of the angry surf 
against its rocky boundaries formed a hoarse 
and frightful chorus. But Lady Marie heeded 
not the strife of the elements ; within her breast 
all was calm. What a wondrous thing is wo- 
man’s love! As the vine of the forest in its 
green beauty and untrained exuberance seeks 
to hide the deformity of the withered trunk 
that supports it, so woman’s love, ever spring- 


| still unable to rise from his bed. 


ing fresh from her heart, scorns the fetters that | 


sordid avarice would impose, and with a grace 
and delicacy peculiarly its own, delights to ex- 
hibit the good qualities, while it carefully con- 
ceals the defects of the object to which it clings. 
Through the storm of misfortune, and the dark 
clouds of unkindness and estrangement, it hov- 
ers, like a beautiful spirit amid the gloom, 
pointing to brighter scenes in the future, re- 
maining faithful while life abides. 

A ray of blessed sunshine had broke in upon 


the soul of the Lady Marie, and the darkness | 


in which it had so long dwelt was fleeing away. 


When she laid her head on her pillow it was to | 
dream of the peaceful visions that had charmed | 


her waking hours. 

The next morning, soon after she had arisen, 
a messenger came to tell her that the earl was 
dangerously ill. 
ment, and found that a relapse of his disease 
had induced a burning fever, and he was rav- 
ingin delirium. At times he would lie motion- 
less and apparently insensible to suffering. 
Then, again, he would rouse up wildly, and 
calling on her name with passionate tenderness, 
entreat forgiveness. The first faint streak of 
light in the east, and the twilight of departing 
day looked in again and again, finding the Lady 
Marie a patient watcher in that sick chamber— 
still no sign of returning reason gladdened her 
heart. She had waited long, very long, until 
hope had aimost fled. As another day was 
about to close she knelt at his bedside, and 
poured out her soul to Heaven for his restora- 
tion—then burying her face among the folds of 
the counterpane, she wept unrestrainedly. As 
her emotion subsided, her name was feebly pro- 
nounced. Opening her eyes, they met those 
of Eustace, regarding her with so much sanity 
in their expression that she could searce repress 


the cry of joy that sprang to her lips. By a 
strong effort, however, she checked herself, 
and rising up, quickly obeyed his motion to 
come near him. 

“Dearest Marie, you have been my kind and 


| gentle nurse.” 


**I cannot allow you to talk at present, Eus- 
tace,’’ said Marie, playfully laying her finger on 
his lips. ‘A little more rest will restore you 
entirely—then you may converse.”’ 

He kissed the fair fingers that prisoned his 
words, and soon fell asleep. 

Week after week passed away. Eustace was 
Marie was 
always near. Her gentle voice soothed his 
murmurs, and made him forget his sufferings. 
No complaint, no reproach escaped her lips. 
She was ever ready to greet him cheerfully, 
and whisper some word of consolation to his 
chafed spirit. Thus time moved on, until at 
last the long, long winter came to a close, and 
the warm rays of the sun reached them once 
again. 

It was a bright morning in the spring, and 
the room of the invalid wore an air of neatness 
and quiet. A basket of wild-flowers breathed 
forth, in its own simple language, the voice of 
affection. Everything around had a softening 
influence, and bore the impress of woman’s 
hand. The apartment was in that part of the 
fortress most distant from the ocean, and com- 
manded a view of the mountainous country 
that rose abruptly behind it. On a low couch 
near the window lay the Earl of Pembroke. 
Beside him sat the Lady Marie. Together they 
looked upon the rugged scenery, watching the 
effect of ever-changing light and shadow upon 
the same unchangeable objects. At length he 
turned from them languidly and rested his eyes 
upon Marie’s face. She started in alarm at the 


| death-like expression of his countenance. 


She hastened to his apart- | 





‘*My Marie, tell me once more that I am for- 
given—that there is hope I may meet you in 
heaven. The light is fading; I would fain 
hear your lips pronounce my doom. I—am 
—dying—farewell—dearest.”” The last words 
were spoken with difficulty. Ere the sound 
died away he had ceased to breathe. 

A cry of agony broke upon the stillness of 
the room as the Lady Marie wildly flung her- 
self upon his bosom, and wound her arms con- 
vulsively around his lifeless form. Then all 
was quict in the chamber of death. Her heart 
was broken. Her gentle spirit, faithful to the 
last, had quitted its beautiful shrine, and flown 
to attend the repentant soul of him whom she 
had loved with all a woman’s pure, self-sacri- 
ficing, and immutable devotion. 


Ne 


RELY not on opinions, but cling to your own 
conscience. . 

AT night ask yourself what has been done 
through the day. 
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ZENOBIA. 


BY JOSEPHINE ROBBINS FULLER. 








Few characters have shone on history with 
greater lustre, or set in prouder darkness, than 
Zenobia’s. She claimed her descent from the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt, and flourished 
about two hundred and seventy-three years 
after Christ. She possessed rare beauty. Her | 
figure was tail, comhmanding, and perfectly | 
symmetrical; her large, dark eyes charmed | 
the spectator by their mingling of fire and | 
softness; her mouth was well shaped; and 
when she spoke or smiled, her parted lips dis- | 
closed faultless teeth. Her voice accorded | 
with her person and character ; it was strong, 
yet harmonious. 

The fair Zenobia, however, was not content 
with physical beauty only, but with a praise- 
worthy superiority to the indolence of her age, 
diligently cultivated her mental graces. She | 
became mistress of the Latin, Greek, Syrian, 
and Egyptian languages; she studied phi- | 
losophy under the tuition of the celebrated 
Longinus; and drew up for her own use a 
compendium of Eastern history. 

Nor was prodigal Fortune satisfied with lav- 
ishing on this woman beauty and intellect, but | 
added love and glory to her other gifts. Zeno- | 
bia married Odenathus, who, by his superior | 
abilities, raised himself from a private station | 
to be ruler of the East. Possessing a consid- 
erable bravery herself, she was able to appre- 
ciatea hero. Her constitution was invigorated 
and strengthened by out-door sports and exer- | 
cises, so that she feared not to share the dan- 
gers and hardships of her husband’s warlike 
expeditions. Gibbon says that her prudence 
and fortitude contributed much to the success 
of Odenathus. Together they were invincible 
in arms, and wherever they fought carried 
destruction to their enemies. In the midst of 
their laurels they retired to Emesa, in Syria, 
where they had leisure to indulge in their 
favorite pastimes. 

Let us pause a moment in Zenobia’s felicity 
before we come to her dark days, and let us 
ask why at this time she seems so superior to 
the age in which she lived? We think one of 
the reasons was, because she was so equally 
and happily married. The noble, generous 
Odenathus disdained to throw any petty re- 
strictions on his wife’s free, independent spirit. 
He made her his friend, his constant compan- 
ion, and was delighted to find that her ambi- 
tious mind was as much at home as, his own, 
on the heights of glory. He was too proud, 
brave, and sensitive, ever to let her feel the 
shadow of an unjust restraint; hence there 
existed between them that perfect love that 
casteth out fear. 

To Zenobia, the pleasure of this gay season 
was like the effervescence of rare old wine. 








| its conqueror. 


The present was gorgeous and rainbow-tinted, 
and what could the future be but a reflection 
of the radiant present? How delusive, earthly 
seeming! Fate, that had hitherto turned to- 
ward Zenobia a smiling face, now wore its 
first dark frown. Her sorrow was as sudden, 
as unxpected, as a whirlwind on a calm sum- 
mer’s day. 

Odenathus was assassinated by his nephew, 
who thus revenged a temporary confinement 
of himself for insolence to his sovereign. Ze- 
nobia ordered the youth’s execution without 
delay. But this punishment of the criminal 


| could never bring balm to her aching heart. 


Hers was the loneliness and sorrow that in 
this world would endure forever. Still she 
was a queen, and with a strong hand she put 
aside her grief to dream of future conquests. 
It was her ambition to one day enter Rome as 
Her designs were very evident 
tothe Roman Emperor, Aurelian, who marched 
against this proud Queen of the East, and 
finally, but not without an obstinate resist- 
ance on her part, defeated her forces, and 
made her a prisoner with the remnant of her 
followers. 

Now Zenobia’s courage fled, and her conduct 
on this occasion shows how much ber former 
bravery depended on the presence of her heroic 
husband. She had braved death many times 
when she was by the side of Odenathus, free, 
and loved, but she shamefully cowered now 
when a prisoner—and alone. She descended 
to that pitiful weakness so often practised by 
coarse, masculine women, when they wish to 
excuse their follies and crimes. We mean 
that of pleading their sex, as if it was an in- 
firmity. Zenobia said that she was a woman 
and over-persuaded; and this such women 
generally deem a sufficient excuse for torment- 
ing the good and gentle of their own sex, and 
imposing on the brave and noble of the other. 
The truly brave are usually mild and mag- 
nanimous. Cowards are commonly false and 
treacherous. Zenobia acted the coward’s part 
to perfection. To save her own life, she sacri- 
ficed the lives of her friends. The celebrated 
Longinus was included amongst the victims of 
her cowardice. His great learning and his 
brilliant reputation could avail him nothing 
in the eyes of the crue] Aurelian, who, although 
a Roman Emperor, was but a rude and illite- 
rate soldier. Longinus was condemned to 
death, but he met his fate with a calmness 
worthy his genius, worthy the philosopher 
that he was, and cheered with kind words 
those of his fellow sufferers who had less 
elevation of soul than himself. 

And what was Zenobia’s recompense for her 
baseness? A lot worse than death. She was 
reserved, with other captives, to grace Aure- 
lian’s victorious entrance into Rome. It had 
been her most glorious dream to one day enter 
that city, its mistress, in a magnificent vehicle, 
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and to be to its people an object of wonder 
and admiration. But the humiliating reality 
was that she walked before Aurelian’s tri- 
umphal car, loaded with chains, the centre of 
the derisive eyes of the rabble, the subject of 
the sneers and taunts of the vulgar, who always 
exult over the fallen great. Zenobia did not 


possess that majestic spirit that could soar to | 
the skies when she was trampled upon, that | 
kingliness that could look down with contempt | 
and indifference on human littleness. She was | 
a stranger to that strength of spirit that, like 
adamantine rock, grows stronger and stronger | 


with every wave of resistance and oppression. 
he had not that nobility of soul that could 
never bow nor shrink, but that could rise 
calmly above the petty tempests of human 
wrath and scorn. Instead of this, Zenobia 
even forgot her former glory in the present 
humiliation. The angry eyes of the multitude 
seemed to pierce her spirit with fiery darts, 


and the chains that weighed heavily on her | 
limbs bowed her very soul to the earth. She | 
almost fainted under her intolerable mental | 
and physical anguish; and when at last her | 


degrading part in the humbling pageant was 
ended, she appeared more dead than alive. 
Little more remains to be said of the con- 
quered and humiliated Queen of the East. 
Aurelian afterwards settled upon her an an- 


nuity, and gave her a villa at Tibur, about | 


twenty miles from the capital, where she lived 
with her children, and the curtain of obscurity 
fell on her subsequent life. 
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DEAD AND BURIED. 


BY MARY W. M’VICAR. 





DEAD and buried the past may be, 
Shut from sight and thought away; 
Dead, but its pale ghost rises up, 
And fli ts along your path to-day. 
Those strains of music to-night recall 
A half-forgotten air again, 
And over your senses slowly creeps 
The spell of the past, its loss and pain. 
You hold a hand and look in eyes 
With love-light in their depths of blue; 
But between you glides a phantom form, 
And eyes from the dead past look on you. 
Through the words you whisper tenderly, 
There comes like a faint and far-off chime 
The sound of other words you spoke, 
As sweet and fond in that old time. 
Dead and buried, but our thoughts by day 
And our dreams by night are haunted yet 
By ghosts which glide from that far, far past, 
They never will let us quite forget. 
—— Oe ee tO 


DEFER not charities till death. 

Ir a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life, he will soon find 
himself left alone. A man should keep his 
friendship in constant repair. 


AUNT MEHITABLE IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY HER NIECE, ALICE. 


LETTER VI. 

DEAR MR. Gopey: The first of April has 
come, and we are preparing to return to our 
mountain homes. Aunt Hitty and I will be 
the first to leave, as Nat and Lucy will keep 
the house until May. When they leave Wash- 
ington they will go to New York and Phila- 
delphia for a few weeks, and then come to 
their cottage in the valley for the summer. 
Lucy is going to Vick’s during her trip, to select 
some climbing roses, ivies, and hardy lilies for 
her pretty home. Nat has ordered a little pond 
made upon the spring brook that ripples near 
the cottage, for Lucy’s pond lilies (nymphea 
odorata) of which she is so fond. I am sure 
that if Lucy has the ordering of their home she 
will make a little Paradise of it. 

As for Nat, he says he’s ‘‘going for’’ the 
peaches, pears, Lawton blackberries, raspber- 
ries, etc., as well as for the peerless Potatoes. 
| He says they are just as pretty as the flowers, 
and a great deal more profitable. But he don’t 
care how many flowers Lucy has. Women 
have to be petting and coddling something be- 
sides great overgrown husbands; and flowers 
are innocent pets. Why wil men always talk 
| so about the flowers, when we know they love 
them as well as we do? I believe every man, 
who isn’t a botanist, thinks it weak and wo- 
manly (synonymous terms!) to love flowers, 
or at least to acknowledge their love for them. 
And yet they go about continually with their 
tiny bouquets in their buttonholes; and I often 
detect Nat gazing with absorbing admiration 
upon ivy-draped windows which we see in our 
walks and drives. Then, he is almost extrava- 
gant in his expenditure for flowers about the 
house. Perhaps he thinks it shows weakness 
to acknowledge a love for beauty for beauty’s 
sake alone; but he does it nevertheless. I can 
see through the gauzy sham clearly enough, 
where Nat is concerned. 

Then he has the most exquisite taste in art, 
besides. He has purchased a number of beau- 
tiful paintings, by Washington artists, and 
others that cluster about the Capital in winter. 
And in every instance his selection would be 
fully indorsed by the trio of women he would 
take down to see them before the final pur- 
chase. And if Aunt Hitty and myself know 
| but little about art, we have what almost every 
woman has, an intuitive love of the beautiful, 
which answers the purpose pretty well in se- 
lecting pictures. It seems to me that a new 
world has been opened to me, in this one de- 
partment of beauty, since I came here. Lucy 
says I have excellent taste, and a good eye for 
searching out the beautiful points in a picture, 
| for one so young and inexperienced. She 
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thinks I even have a talent for art, and Nat 
says I may take lessons next season, if 1 like ; 
though if I do, I will be obliged te go out less. 
I would like it very much, and it would be no 
sacrifice to cut off half my parties and calls. 
It seems a great waste of time todo nothing at 
all but dissipate for a whole winter. 

We have been to the Corcoran Art Gallery 
several times this winter. It is the finest col- 
jection of art gems I ever saw, or ever expect 
tosee (unless | should goto Europe with some- 
body!). The building and grounds, all the 
pictures, statuary, bronzes and porcelains, to- 
gether with a large endowment fund, were the 
free gift of W. W. Corcoran, the millionaire 
and philanthropist, to the city of Washington. 
Here the sculptor can go and study models 
from the best works, both antique and modern. 
The artist can get hints of form and color from 
painters of different schools, while the stranger, 
possessed of esthetic taste, can wander at will 
through the long halls, and dream, and won- 
der, and admire. It would be presumption in 
me to make any attempt to describe these 
works. But in sculpture I like best, next to 
the Venus de Medici and the Apollo Belvidere, 
Thorwaldsen’s Venus Victrix, and Powers’ 
Greek Slave. And I think, if I were left to 
choose from these four for beauty alone, and 
without any regard to the value given by time 
to these works, that I would choose the Thor- 
waldsen Venus. 
with it. 

Of the many valuable paintings in the collec- 
tion, those the memory of which cling to me 
closest, and which pleased me most when in 
the gallery, are “The Heir Apparent,” by 
Boughton, the “‘ Drove at the Ford,’ by Hart, 
the ‘‘ Edge of the Forest,’’ by Durand, and the 
“Talking Well,”’ by a French artist. This is 
a woman's choice, and it is not influenced by 
the money value of the paintings, for of this I 
know nothing. But of all the beautiful places 
for a stranger coming to Washington to visit, 
none repay the visitor better than a few hours 
passed in the Corcoran Gallery. 

You sent me a letter recently from a lady in 
North Carolina. She wished to know, but was 
too modest to ask in so many words, who Aunt 
Mehitable or her ‘‘niece Alice’? might be. She 
didask me how we prepared our autumn leaves. 
I sent her the directions, and am almost sorry 
I did not satisfy her curiosity in the other mat- 
ter. But the truth is, that Nat knows the 
members of Congress all over the United States. 
All of them have lady friends here in winter, 
and I might just as well tell it in Washington 
as in North Carolina. I have met people from 
every portion of the world almost, since I have 


been here. Then I have one special reason for | 


not telling; and you may easily guess that this 
reason relates to M. Lemoine. 

He has spoken to Nat in regard to me ; has 
declared his love and his desire to win me for 


1 was perfectly enchanted | 
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his wife; but is too honorable to speak to me 
until he first sees my parents. I honor him all 
the more for his delicacy, and I am certainly 
| disposed to love him. Yet if, after seeing my 
people, he should show the least degree of con- 
tempt for our simple style of living, or for the 
primitive manners of my relatives, I could iet 
him go, I am sure. If a noble nature truly 
| loves, it will not regard the circumstances sur- 
rounding the object of its affections, and this 
alone will serve as a test to the stability and 
| truth of his love. But I think and believe that 
he does love me ; and my heart keeps singing, 
| as I pack away my things, ‘“‘He is coming, he 
is coming!’ And yet, if we do become en- 
gaged, I shall stipulate to remain with my 
mother till lamtwenty. That is young enough 
to assume the responsibilities of married life. 
We have attended quite a number of literary 
reunions, musical soirées, and. dramatic enter- 
tainments during Lent. Many of these were 
| given for charitable purposes, and presided 
over by the first ladies at the Capital. These 
| parties always suit Aunt Hitty’s taste, and she 
has generally accompanied us. On one oceca- 
| sion the President and Mrs. Grant, with Colonel 
and Mrs. Fred Grant, were present. On our 
way home Lucy said :— 

“*T wonder if Mrs. Grant makes a good moth- 
er-in-law? Very few do, if we accept the ste- 
reoty ped opinion.”’ 

Aunt Hitty bridled up in a minute. “It’s 
just with mothers-in-law as it is with step- 
mothers. Because they are women, an’ have 
| all the care an’ responsibility of the new rela- 

tion, the men get up these bug-a-boo stories 
about ’em. Why don’t they talk about fath- 
| ers-in-law and step-fathers, I’d like to know? 
I never heard of anybody but Dickens that did 
| give a step-father a good dose; an’ he give it 
| to ’em about right in Davy Copperfield. 1f 
they had to be in the house with the new chil- 
dren day an’ night; washin’ their dirty faces 
and patchin’ their torn trowsers, an’ bearin’ 
| all their crossness as women do, I wonder who 
would ever find a good step-father? Yet there 
| are plenty of good step-mothers, though the 
| children are taught to dread them, and they 
| have crosses enough to bear before they can 
teach the little creatures that they ain’t mon- 
sters or vampires, a-thirstin’ for their blood. 
As for my mother-in-law, I loved her as a 
| mother, after I learned to know her; while 
| father-in-law—well, Nat knows a little o’ what 
I had to bear from him for nearly fifteen years ; 
| for he wouldn’t live with the other daughter- 
| in-law after mother died. There’s Pete, an’ 
| here’s Lucy—I reckon they wouldn’t say I’d 
| been a mean, cross old thing!” 
| Luey laughed, and replied: “No, indeed, 
| mother; you’re only too kind, You are al- 
| ways ready to sacrifice your own wishes to suit 
| My own.” 
And then Nat took up the theme. 
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you all that I have lived in many houses in my 
bachelor days; and my experience goes to 
prove that a respectful, thoughtful, and un- 
selfish son or daughter-in-law, in nine cases 
out of ten, makes a good mother-in-law. The 
relationship is commenced on her part by self- 
abnegation and sacrifice ; the giving up the love 
of a life-time to an entire stranger. And, if 
she is treated with the kindness and respect 
which is her due, she will go on sacrificing to 
the end. I always notice that elderly people, 
and women especially, are more desirous of 
smoothing over the rough places in life, than 
younger ones. They are not so quick to look 
for slights; they are more forgiving of inju- 
ries, and have a large fountain of charity, with 
which to bedew the faults and follies of man- 
kind. But when a father and mother give up 
to a stranger the highest place in their child’s 
heart, cheerfully at least in outward seeming, 
because they know it is the course of nature; 
sadly and fearfully at heart, with the dark 
clouds of experience looming up before them ; 
when this stranger, welcomed and loved for 
the dear one’s sake, straightway grows so jeal- 
ous, suspicious, and presumptuous of his rights 
that the parents cannot comprehend how to 
please or propitiate without losing their own 
self-respect, how can they expect the confi- 
dence and love to be continued which was so 
fully and freely offered? Yet this is the whole 
secret of the matter. A jealousy of rights; as 
if the entire title-deed of a life-time’s affection 
was to be given up with the marriage certifi- 
cate. So I think, since I have grown warm 
upon the subject, that I will get Lucy to write 
a poem entitled ‘“‘The Son-in-Law,”’ as an off- 
set to the hundreds which our brave brothers 
are continually circulating on the other side. 
I’m sure mother would like it.’ 

“T reckon I would, Nat, if Lucy should 
write it. But Pete ’s always been a good son- 
in-law to me. When him an’ Annie first come 
to live at the old place, 1 was a little doubtful. 


lieves in all the new-fangled notions about 
farmin’; an’ I knowed very well that ’Siah 
was never a-goin’ to let any one boss him, at 
hig age. But I needn’t a-been afraid. Pete 
went to work quietly an’ nicely, treatin’ all 
’Siah’s old-fashioned notions with the greatest 
respect ; yet I soon begun to see as plain as 
day that the work was a-changin’ over to the 
new plans, an’ it wasn’t long till ’Siah begun 
to pick up Pete’s papers an’ read after dinner. 
But I jest kept quiet, for I’m not one that 
thinks all the old ways best. An’ if I’d once 
let him see that I knowed anybody was 
a-managin’ him, there’d a-been an end of it, 
sure. An’ I reekon I’d be about the same way. 
Old folks don’t like to have young folks show 
that they think they’re the wisest, even if 
they are; or go to tellin’ us how to do our 
duty, when we’ve been a-tryin’ to do it for 





forty or fifty years. It’s a little like a four- 
year-old child orderin’ an’ criticizin’ its young 
father and mother. An’ everybody knows 
how very hard young people always are on 
their children when they ’re impudent.” 

We went to hear Doctor J. P. Newman last 
Sunday, and I hardly know which I prefer as 
a speaker, him or Doctor Tiffany. Mrs. New- 
man is a most lovely lady, and Lucy says she 
is looking younger and prettier than when she 
left Washington two years ago. She and the 
Reverend Doctor have in the intervening time, 
like Puck, ‘‘put a girdle around the earth ;” 
though, not like Puck, it has taken them a 
couple of years to do it. They have trav- 
elled leisurely, loitering in pleasant places, 
she writing ‘‘Pleasant Pathways Round the 
World,” and ‘‘Highways and By-ways,”’ for 
the Cincinnati Repository; while the doctor 
paused long enough in London to prepare his 
notes of travel for the English press. The 
book is to be richly illustrated, it is under- 
stood, and will be a valuable addition to our 
literature. 

Last evening we attended a reception given 
by the members of the church to the doctor 
and Mrs. Newman. Both evidently enjoyed 
the kind greetings of their friends, and they 
have many friends outside their own congre- 
gation. The reception was held in the parlors 
of the Metropolitan Church, and was attended 
by many distinguished people, as well as al- 
most the entire membership. We were shown 
quite a curiosity in a brick from the veritable 
Tower of Babel. It is fourteen or sixteen 
inches square, and appears rather soft and 
crumbly to have lasted so long. A piece was 
broken off at one corner, and it seemed as 
hard as the sandstone we see which breaks 
quite readily. An inscription in hieroglyphics 
was stamped in the centre, looking as if it had 
been pressed in the clay while damp, and af- 
terwards dried. This inscription is said to be 


, imprinted upon every brick in the vast edifice. 
He reads all the agricultural papers, an’ be- | 


But the ages that have passed away since 
this clay was moulded in its present form ; the 
millions of human beings who have come, and 
lived, and loved, and suffered, and died; the 
untold hopes and longings ; the high and burn- 
ing thoughts; the rich mines of literature, art, 
architecture, and science that have been de- 
veloped since this sun-baked brick was first 
stamped with these characters—can never be 


_ told, or imagined, or dreamed of, by any single 


human mind. Yet, as I placed my hand upon 


| it, I seemed to be connected with all that has 


passed between. All the old Bible stories— 
the patriarchs, the flood, and even the creation 
—seemed to draw near. I saw the Queen of 
Sheba, and Esther, and Judith with the bleed- 
ing head of Holofernes. I saw Sarah, and 
Rachel, and Hagar, and Naomi, and Ruth, and 
the lament of Jephthah’s daughter and the tri- 
umphant songs of Miriam arose in the balmy 
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eastern air. I saw the building of Solomon’s 
temple, the erection of the gardens of Babylon, 
and the piling up of the pyramids of the des- 
ert, while the veil was rolled back from the 
face of the inscrutable Sphinx, and the answer 
to its everlasting questioning loomed plainly 
before me: ‘‘ Passing away! passing away !”’ 
But I am entirely too dreamy to-day. I 
guess the prospect of leaving these beautiful 
and now familiar streets, with all the enjoy- 
ments of metropolitan life, makes me just a 
little blue. I must tell you of a few of the 
principal entertainments before I close. Since 
my last letter we have rested a great deal, yet 
we have also gone out considerably. We have 
driven around the beautiful suburbs of this 
most charming city, untii I grow more and 
more in love with it every day. They tell me 
that no such roads or drives are to be found in 
the vicinity of either Philadelphia or New 
York. A semi-circle of hills surrounds the 
large plain upon which the city stands, and 
the drives all command the most delightful 
views. Looking from the north we see a 
stretch of the broad Potomac, twenty-five 
miles in length, with Alexandria, glorified in 
the hazy distance into an enchanted city. 
But if you visit it, you will find one of the old- 


est, sleepiest, least interesting of places. No | 
change has occurred in its dead streets for | 
ages. Houses live their long lives, decay and | 
| perhaps, Boston. 


die, without ever a coat of paint to freshen 
and invigorate them. The old streets are very 
narrow, having been modelled from English 
towns, where land is an object; and these are 
paved with the same old boulders that were 
laid a hundred years ago; while the accumu- 
lated soil upon and between them furnishes 
nourishment for the grass whi¥h grows freely 
at either side of the streets, without danger of 
being trodden down. The old warehouses at 
the wharf look as old as the ruined castles on 
the Rhine, without their picturesque beauty to 
redeem them; and the old Christ Church, 
where Washington and his family worshipped, 
still sits in its yard of graves, in true English 
style. In truth, this Alexandria, which looks 
so lovely from our suburban hills, has but one 
charm when you enter it—its age. But I 
rather like it upon that account. The Dan- 
bury man declined to visit the new places in 
Scotland, saying he had too much of newness 
at home. He came to Europe to see old places. 
And any one desirous of seeing old places in 
America can be gratified by visiting Alexan- 
dria, Georgetown, or Bladensburg. 

One of the most unique of the Lenten enter- 
tainments was the ‘‘ Mother Goose Reception” 
given at Willard’s Hall by the ladies of the 
Metropolitan M. E. Church, under the super- 
vision chiefly of Mrs. Summers and Miss Laura 
Tiffany. The principal characters described 


so graphically by that celebrated old lady, as | 
well as other nursery tales, were represented, | 











which made a most laughable array. Mother 
Goose, Mother Hubbard, The Fairy Godmother, 
Little Red Riding Hood, Blue Beard, Tom the 
Piper’s Son, Jack and Jill, Jack Horner, The 
Babes in the Wood, Tom Thumb, The Bache- 
lor’s Wife, Wheelbarrow and All, Robinson 
Crusoe, His Man Friday, Little Bo Peep, 
Little Boy Blue, Humpty Dumpty, Tom Tit- 
mouse, and others, were personated. The 
President, Colonel Grant, and Mr. Sartoris 
were among the audience. 

The Davenport Club met at Mrs. Bouligny’s 
a week or so since, and the exercises were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Among the recitations 
were, “ The Bell Punch,” by Mr. Underwood ; 
“‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’’ by Mrs. McConnell ; 
“Gas Yarn,’’ by Mr. Goad; ‘“‘Maud Muller,” 
by Miss Jeckyll ; ‘Constance De Beverly,”’ by 
Miss Sallie Durant; ‘Incident of the War,’’ 
by Mrs. Maury ; ‘‘ Advice toa Fire Company,”’ 
by Mr. Durant; with other readings and reci- 
tations, abundance of fine vocal and instru- 
mental music, and an elegant supper. Mrs. 
Bouligny is one of the most charming ladics at 
the Capital; a fine writer, and a generous pa- 
tron of literature and art. Indeed, literary or 
artistic talent seems to be a more potent intro- 
duction to the ‘‘best society” than plenty of 
money, in Washington; a recommendation 
which cannot probably be truthfully awarded 
to any other city in our country, excepting, 


But I must speak my parting words, for this 
season, at least. You, Mr. Godey, have treated 
me with wonderful courtesy, considering my 
youth and inexperience, and I thank you with 
all my heart. And for the people in this beau- 
tiful city who have been so kind to the country 
girl, I have no words with which 1 can sufti- 
ciently thank them. They have literally strewn 
my path with flowers. 

“ Kind friends, your pains 
Are registered where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.” 

They have opened to my untutored vision 
the true realm of intellectual culture, and of a 
high appreciation of art. If I should never 
again leave my native mountains, my mind 
will date its greatest and most rapid grogh 
from this season, supposed by my friends to 
have been entirely filled up with the gay dissi- 
pations of fashionable life. In truth, one can- 
not move ina highly cultivated society without 
absorbing unto itself a portion of that culture. 
And in society at the Capital, one is contin- 
ually meeting and conversing with poets, his- 
torians, journalists, and novelists, painters, 
sculptors, and musical composers, as well as 
with statesmen and politicians. 

But good-by! 1 shall greet the old Lapy’s 
Book with renewed interest in my quiet re- 
treat, and may possibly send you a description 
of our novel way of passing the summer. 

ALICE. 
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P.S. They say a woman always must have 
a postscript. Well, mine came to me after I 
had finished my letter. The lady from North 
Carolina who wrote me to ask how to press 
the autumn leaves has sent me a lovely bunch 


of pansies and autumn leaves, in the most | 


delicate worsted work I have ever seen. She 
says they are ‘‘made in summer, and without 
sperm.’’ Being addressed to our Post-office 
box alone, and arriving on the first of April, I 
supposed that some one was perpetrating a 
joke at my expense; but I found it a most 
beautiful and practical joke, indeed. I can 
no longer hold out against such a pleasure as 
those pansies. I shall send her my real name, 
upon conditions, which I know she will hold 
sacred. Once more, adieu! If he should come, 
and anything particular result therefrom, I 
will surely let you know in the autumn. 


MANNER. 


IN social intercourse, a conciliatory, winning, 
kindly, and easy manner, is nearly equivalent 
to a virtue, and does, in some respects, even 
more good. Men talk about the feeling heart 
that ever and anon may be found under a 
churlish manner. We deny not the possibility 


of the discovery, nor the grateful surprise it | 


awakens when it is made. We must say, how- 
ever, that the feeling heart which is thus buried 
resembles the jewel which the cock in the 
fable scratched from the dunghill—it is of no 
service to anybody where it lies hidden. There 
is probably a vast deal less intentiona! cruelty 
in the world than might be surmised from ap- 
pearances ; but, in effect, much of it that results 
from mere inconsiderateness inflicts wounds 
as real, if not so deep, as if it were what it 
only seems to be. 
pleasant house when once you get to it; but 
if you can only get to it after a long and pain- 


ful scramble through a wide overgrowth of 


thorny briers, you cannot but wonder why the 
owner of it has not been at the pains to open 
up a decent traversable path. He may be able 
to plead in excuse the nature of the soil, and 
the neglect of his ancestors; but, if he were 
but moderately concerned about the conveni- 
ence of other people, and wished to spare 
them needless suffering, he would, at all 
events, make an effort to save their shins from 
scratches. So with manner: men are some- 
times unconscious of the mischief they do, and 
of the miseries they inflict, by a freezing, a 
snappish, a harsh, or an overbearing manner; 


but their very unconsciousness of it is a grave | 


defect, and may be taken as prima facie evi- 
dence that other folks’ feelings seldom give 
them much concern. Even kindness all but 
ceases to be kindness when the manner of its 
display is unbecoming. 


A house may be a very | 


A VISION. 


ALBEE. 





BY F. A. 





On one night I sat me dreaming, 
In the moonlight’s weird gleaming, 
Forming pictures, breeding fancies, of the knightly 
days of yore; 
When I saw a wearied palmer, 
And old paladin in armor, 
And the tokens on their helmets which for “ Ladye 
Loves” they bore. 


Saw I castle high and hoary, 
On a lofty promontory, 
Beetling o’er the stormy waters of the wild and 
surging sea; 
And in oriel reclining 
Saw I beauteous maid entwining 
Leaves of ivy, and outlooking on the wild immensity. 


Then I heard sweet notes ascending, 
| Notes melodiously blending, 
| From a harper in the court beneath the castle old 
and grand; 
Then I saw the lovely maiden 
From her reverie awaken, 
And listen to the minstrel as he sang of the Holy 
Land. 


When the troubadour completed 
Some love lay he ‘d oft repeated, 
He was asked by her, the maiden in the high and 
lofty tower, 
If he had the wide seas over 
Sailed with tidings from her lover, 
Who was warring with his brother knights against 
the painim power. 


“Lovely lady, bright the story 
Of thy warrior’s deeds of glory, 
Many Saracenic chieftain by his halberd found a 
grave; 
But thine own true knight is sleeping 
Now where vernal myrtle’s creeping, 
Where the palm tree and the cedar in their Orient 
beauty wave.” 


Then I saw the maiden leaning 
By the oriel and weeping, 
I saw her fade like summer flowers in autumn’s sad 
decay ; 
And ere long I saw the clothing, 
Sable stole on her reposing, 
As they placed her in the vault beneath the abbey 
old and gray. 


<> 


> 





A GREAT mind is like an elephant in the 
line of ancient battle—the best ally, if you can 
keep him in the ranks, fronting the right way ; 
but, if he turn about, he is the deadliest foe, 
and treads his master underneath his feet. 
Great minds have a trick of turning around. 

MARRIAGE.—There is no graver event ina 
man’s life than marriage. It may prove an 
inestimable blessing, the subtile influences of 
which will permeate every hour of the day, 
strengthen every fibre of his moral being, and 
by its satisfying repose to the affections give 
his intellect a calmer and more continuous 

| sweep. It may also prove a desolating evil, 
numbing the sympathies, irritating and scat- 
tering the intellectual energies, distracting the 
| life.—G. H. Lewes. 
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YEARS AND YEARS. 


BY HARROD. 





A WHIRLWIND of dust, a rushing sound, and 
down at my feet lay the heavy box and count- 
less letters and papers streamed far out into 
the floor. I was standing on the high step- 
ladder, “‘house-cleaniag”’ the closet, and now 
stood motionless, stupidly gazing down upon 
the wreck I had made. 

““Well, Miss Ursula, you have done it at last,’’ 
and old Janet, privileged servant that she was, 
began to scold me for my carelessness. 

“Oh, never mind, nursie! just help me off 
this stool of penance ; I see a long vista of de- 
light opening out before me.”’ 


“The child has gone clean daft! You are 


never going to read all of those musty old let- 


ters?’ for down I sat on the floor and gathered 


them up in handfuls. 
** Janet, you good old thing, just go right off 


anywhere you please, and don’t let me hear a | 


sight or sound till supper-time.’’ 

My phraseology was getting a little mixed, I 
perceived, so I tossed off my sackcloth and 
ashes, otherwise called destiny cap and apron, 
and, leaning against the despised step-ladder, 
began to enjoy myself. 


“If I could be allowed to speak,”’ sarcasti- | 
cally remarked Janet, ‘“‘ what shall I sayif any | 


one calls?’’ 
“*Say—say—oh!’’ and I absently stirred up 


the contents of the box, “‘you may say that I | 


am digging up old graves.’’ 
This last was too much for old nurse, and 
with an indignant ‘‘Humpn !” she departed. 
Years and years ago these letters were fresh 


and new; now, they were nearly all yellow, | 
musty, and defaced. These, tied with what | 


used to be dainty blue ribbon, were from dear, 
tried friends; loving words of affection and 
playfulness. This other was rose-pink, as 
bright as the days were then; and ah! just as 
faded and old now as myself. I dare not trust 
myself a sight of those pages, though fifteen, 
almost twenty years have passed since each 
arrival used to call up the red flush to my face 
and make my heart bound with joy. Put them 
aside gently, it is all over now. 

One little envelope remains tied with white ; 
ah! who does not know the shape of wedding- 
cards? and there are entwined initials, L and 
M. I cannot help it, old maid of almost forty 
that 1 am, the hot tears are coming just as fast 
as they used to in the old, sad days. 

Not another letter will 1 iook at. Certainly 
I have found something now that will no§ éall 
up those old memories. Nothing but a sheet of 
music, with one little verse on the outside :— 


*“T love my love, I love my love, 
Because J know my love loves me.” 


Back years and years, and I remember an old, 


| long, low parlor, with bright firelight glancing 
over and up and down a laughing group of 

| girls at the piano, and a quiet figure by the fire- 

| place. 

|. “Sula will sing it; she’s always ready to 

sing that, and she brought it to-night on pur- 

pose.”’ 

‘‘Hush, you provoking bell! when will you 
ever know how to ring?” 

A laughing, saucy face was raised to mine, 
as I stood angry and embarrassed at the un- 
kind speech. It was my sworn friend and ally, 
Rosamond Rivers, who had thus spoken in my 
defence, and now the other girls chimed in. 

“Do, Sula. Belle Avery would give her 
precious head, I believe, to be able to sing as 
you do.’’ 

“Of course Sula will sing it, now that she 
knows Mr. Meredith admires it,’’ and the girl 
walked scornfully away to the table. 

“That’s enough, girls,’”’ and my usually 
cali blood rose indignantly, ‘‘1 certainly shall 
not sing it now.” 
| “Oh, that hateful little bell-clapper !”’ whis- 

pered Rosamond, ‘I wish I could tie it up. 

Jennie Andrews, do play that enchanting waltz 

of yours, and by that time my sultana’s blood 

will have cooled down,” and giving my shoul- 
| der a gentle little pat, she joined the girls who 
| had gathered closely about the player. 

‘Sula, sweetheart,’’ and a soft hand caught 
my wrist, ‘‘what makes those cheeks flame 
| so? I thought I was going to hear my favorite 
| song.”’ 
| ‘Oh, auntie, it is nothing. I will sing it if 
you want me to,’’ and I kissed the dear, pale 
| face that all through my life had taken the 
| place of mother, sister, friend, to me. Dear 
| old father half the time couldn’t understand 
me, and auntie, as half the neighborhood called 
her, had taken me right into her heart and kept 
me there. 

She drew down my face now to hers, and 
softly kissing me she told me ‘“‘to be a good 
child and run to the piano.” 

“Miss James, who is that very sweet girl?’ 
and the dark-haired, quiet man who had never 
stirred from auntie’s side all that evening, 
leaned over to hear the reply. 

“That is my especial child—Heart Lester, 
or ‘Sula,’ as her friends call her; to me she 
is ‘Sweetheart’ always. She is very shy and 
proud, Mr. Meredith; perhaps you would not 
like her.”’ 

‘Ah! perhaps not,” and he smiled gravely, 
and leaned back again. 

I was greeted with shouts of triumph as I 
reached the piano. Rosamond gave me her 
arm to conduct me to the seat, and the others 
very Officiously offered to aid me in any way. 
Belle smiled supremely from the sofa, and 
vouchsafed=not a word. It was only a simple 
song, the words by Tennyson, and I generally 
sang it well, for it was auntie’s favorite. 
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“Encore !’’ shouted my audience, when I had 

finished ; and Rosamond chanted after me 

“* Because I know my love loves me,” 
ending with a comical little sigh, ‘‘I wish he 
did.’’ 

“Oh, girls, auntie has actually gone to sleep. 
I think it is high time we were going home,” 
and Jennie Andrews came dancing back from 
her tour of investigation, as she called it, in 
great glee. 

“You little witch!” laughed auntie, “you 
must not think of going yet;’’ but the large 
sleigh was at the door, and Mike, good-natured 
driver though he was, could not wait all night. 
So cloaks and shawls, and bewitching little 
hoods were donned, and the laughing girls 
crowded out into the porch. 

**Oh, when shall we have such another good 
time, dear Auntie James? Your house is a 
Palace Beautiful.” 

“Take care, you slippery one’s,”’ screamed 
Rosamond, ‘this walk is glare ice.’’ 

Just then, it was Belle who was behind me, 
something gave mea push, and I fell down the 
steps on the little terrace, down, down. I 
could not stop myself; it was only a step or 
two, but all ice and snow, and the prancing, 
spirited horses were so close. <A blind, fright- 
ened clutching for support, then a dull blow, 
and it grew strangely dark and still. 

I don’t know how long I lay so, but I opened 
my eyes on auntie’s bright, cheery room, and 
I heard her give one little sob of thankfulness 
as she sank down by the side of the bed. 

‘““Have I kept you all waiting, girls? I 
should think it was time to go home,” and my 
poor, bewildered brain tried to take in the sur- 
roundings, and my father’s pale, anxious face. 

‘Sula, you have been very sick, darling,”’ he 
said; ‘“‘sick for weeks, but you are better now. 
Will you try not to talk for a little while?” 

Sick? How very strange it seemed; that 
was the reason I was lying in auntie’s bed, and 
everything was so still. 

‘** Just tell me what was the matter,’’ I mur- 
mured, “and I will be very good.” 

My father stroked the hair from my face, as 
he said, ‘‘ You fell under the horses’ feet that 
night that you were at auntie’s, and you have 
been sick ever since.”’ 

I tried to bear it all patiently—the dull head- 
aches, and the rushing, bewildering feelings in 

mmy head, and finally auntie said that I might 
go down to the little sitting-room and look in- 
teresting on the sofa. 

‘Now, auntie, I have a thousand questions 
for your answer,”’ for they had persistently re- 
fused to tell me anything about my accident. 

‘First, darling, you must tell me if you can 
remember how you fell from the steps,” and 
she looked at me intently while I tried to gather 
up my scattered wits. 

“Why, of course I do,” I exclaimed at last. 








‘Belle Avery fell against me or pushed me’”’— 
here I stopped, frightened at what that im- 
plied. 

“* Yes, dear, so I thought,” said auntie, sadly. 
‘Belle has been here day after day inquiring 
for you, and a more wretched being I never 
saw. She would not tell me anything, but 
seemed nearly wild with fear lest you should 
never get well.” 

“Oh, she was angry with me that night, 
auntie, but she didn’t, she couldn’t mean to do 
it.’ 

‘Hush, hush, dear! don’t ery.” 

So I lay there quietly day after day, growing 
gradually stronger ; kind friends sent me fruit 
and flowers, and Rosamond’s bright face and 
chatter made the sick-room cheerful. Still I 
didn’t ask the question that I longed to ask, 
and that I turned over and over in my mind 
every minute. 

**Whorescued me from those dreadful horses? 
who saved me from being utterly beaten and 
crushed to death?’”? I dreaded and yet hoped 
what the answer would be, and longed for 
some one to tell me. 

‘What a little humbug you are!”’ burst out 
Rosamond, one day; ‘‘you proud heart, you 
would die before you would ask, and I believe 
you are dying now to know.” 

‘What do you mean?’’ I stammered. ‘ You 
are very silly.” 

**Doesn’t she want me to tell her who sprang 
the whole length of the steps and snatched her 
from under the plunging horses, and who car- 
ried her into the parlor, and who dashed off 
through the snow all those five long miles for 
the doctor, and who has been here day after 
day to see how she is, and who brings all these 
flowers and grapes ?”’ 

‘“*Why you do, don’t you?” 

“Oh, you little simpleton !”’ and Rosa laughed, 
teazingly. 

I lay quiet after that, trying to keep back 
the joyful, glad heart-throbs, and the crowds 
of happy thoughts. 

I saw him every day after that, and almost 
sighed when I grew well enough to go home. 
But that didn’t frighten him away, and I grew 
to love more every glance of his gray eyes, and 
every one of his sometimes merry, sometimes 
sad tones and words. At last, it was in the 
summer, I sat in auntie’s parlor again, think- 
ing how very happy the world had grown, 
when my face was taken between two hands 
and bent back till I gazed up into eyes so full 
of love I could not bear it, and struggled for 
very shame to free myself. 

‘Dear Heart, sweet little Heart Lester, does 
she belong to me?”’ 

Oh, it was more than I deserved, more than 
I could bear, and I stole out of the room by 
and by to wonder and think. Dear auntie, 
how she rejoiced, and Rosamond laughed and 
kissed me, and dear old father was positively 
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unhappy till I told him 1 should take him with 
me wherever 1 went. So I began the pretty, 
dainty clothes that brides have, and dreamed 
all day, and planned our little home with Rob- 
ert, for so I had learned to call him. 

Just tw6 weeks from the day, my day, he 
had to go away, but he was coming back two 
days before the Thursday, the fifth of June. 
Rosamond came to stay with me and take his 
place, as she said, and the days flew very 
quickly. The pretty wedding-cards were out, 
and Tuesday arrived. He is coming this morn- 
ing, and I ran to the window time and again. 
The day past; he will certainly be here on 
Wednesday. Evening came, and auntie and 
Rosamond stayed with me all night. Father 
went up to the city to see if he was sick; and 
still they didn’t come. 

Thursday morning dawned so bright and 
sunny. I hastily threw on my dressing-gown 
and ran to auntie’s room. ‘Did he come?’’ 
but she gently put her arm around me and 
kissed me—not one word, only that kiss, and 
my heart sank down like lead. Package after 
package was brought to the door; lovely flow- 
ers, presents, cake, and the last of my pretty 
clothes came home, but auntie took them all, 
and hurried them away. Rosa was a kind 
angel tome then, comforting, hopeful, keeping 
away intruding friends and servants. Only 
old Janet came to me, and she could but cry 

®softly, and say, ‘‘ Poor little child!’ 

Gradually night came on, and at last I heard 
my father’s well-known steps sounding weary 
and slow on the path. I could not wait a min- 
ute, but ran quickly to him. 

‘Father, he is dead; you needn’t tell me. 
You will have to keep your little girl always, 
now.” Then they say that I fainted. 

There is little moreto tell. He was lastseen, 
my Robert, stepping into a European steamer 
just ready to sail, and no one knew anything 
further. The steamer was watched and tele- 
graphed, but no one answering to his descrip- 
tion could be found—and that was eighteen 
years ago. Hearts do not always break, and 
Heart Lester lived on; but no one calls her that 
now, nothing but ‘‘ Miss Ursula.” 

‘‘Miss Ursula, are youasleep?” and dear old 
Janet stood beside me. “I have been knock- 
ing here for five minutes; it is tea-time now, 
and there is some one down stairs asking for 
you.” 

“Who is it?” and I got up wearily. ‘Gather 
these all up, Janet, and throw them away, I 
shall never care for them again,”’ and mechani- 
cally 1 went down stairs, regardless of my dusty, 
crazy appearance. It was a tall, foreign-look- 
ing figure that was standing by my piano turn- 
ing over the loose music, and as I entered he 
came towards me hastily. 

‘Sula, are you waiting for me still, my little 
Heart ?”’ 

I was rested at last, eighteen years of wait- 





ing and watching, and his arms were around 
me once more. I did not ask how, then, it was 
enough to feel him near me. At last Janet 
appeared at the door, and I came back to every- 
day life, and to the realization of tea-time. 
Dear old Janet, she knew him at once, and 
when she came to call me, was wondering how 
she could break the glad news to me. 

How he laughed when he took that roll of 
music from my hand, which I had been grasp- 
ing frantically all that long afternoon. Then 
in the evening the long, long story was told. 
How he went to bid good-by to a sick friend, 
and in staying to help and comfort him, the 
steamer sailed before they knew it. Then the 
long, stormy passage, the arrival in England, 
the fever that attacked him there; the long, 
anxious waiting for letters that never came; 
the disappointment, when obliged to stay away 
month after month compelled by the doctor’s 
stern decree. Then the news of his darling’s 
death—yes, he thought that I was dead; was 
it father’s name that got so strangely twisted 
when it reached him? After that the reckless 
longing for change, change, anything to drown 
dear, past memories. At last, when years had 
gone by, came an intense desire to see the old 
places, and hear all that was possible of his old 
friends. 

Was it not a kind Providence that led him 
here first, and that Janet should see him be- 
fore strange voices had sent him away care- 
lessly? It is all strange and happy to me, and 
once more I have promised to be his wife, and 
next Thursday is to be my wedding day. 

Rosamond is with me now as I write, and 
she laughs as she points to her gray hairs, and 
then to my own shining brown braids, and I 
am glad for Robert’s sake that they are the 
same that he loved years and years ago. 








oo 
COMFORT. 
BY A. SHIRLEY. 








Is life so bitter you’re not loth to lose it? 
Are hearts so false you cannot find one true? 

If love should come, sweetheart, would you refuse it, 
And scorn the one for doubting of the few? 


Stoop down and see the pure white daisies growing, 
The sweetbrier blooming by the dusty way; 
They faint not, though the wind should cease its 
wooing, 
And golden-breasted bees to garden stray. 


And, dear, if love forget to come awooing 
Till life’s fair May hath fallen into June, 
Why, even then your heart may not be ruing; 
What might have been at morn hath come at noon. 


In June the rarest roses blush and brighten, 
In June the robin sits and sings all day; 

The scented lily buds unfold and whiten, 
And life is warmer than in careless May. 


Let not your heart be filled with nameless sorrow, 
For thinking of the dead, unhappy past ; 

Do bt not! there’l] dawn a golden-tinted morrow, 
And you will find your recompense at last. 
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DOLLS’ DRESSES. Fig. 2.—Bridal toilet of white taffetas. Long 
As dolls’ dresses are now almost as impor- trained skirt, trimmed in front with flounces 
tant and beautiful as ladies’, we this month | 2nd bows of the same material. Wreath of 


present these for the benefit of our juvenile | myrtle, and veil of white tulle. 
Fig. 3.—Toilet Alsacienne. Skirt and bodice 


readers :— 
Fig. 1.—Promenade costume of gray Cash- | of scarlet flannel; the skirt trimmed with an 
The skirt is trimmed in front with embroidered band of black velvet. Chemisette 


mere. 
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bands and puffings, and at the back with 
flounces of the same material. The bands are 
piped with dark gray taffetas. Jacket of black 


of fine lawn, with plaited frill, below which a 
small scarlet handkerchief, with black fringe 
and raised spots of black wool, is crossed and 
fastened at the waist behind. Low bodice of 


velvet, lined with lutestring, and trimmed with 
black velvet laced In front so as to show the 


a feather band. 
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chemisette. White apron, with two stripes | 
embroidered in scarlet wool. Head-dress of | 
black velvet bows, and ends arranged as shown | 
in the illustration. This pretty costume is 
designed from that worn by the peasant girls 
of Alsace. 


_ 





MAT FOR CARD-TRAY. 
THE centre of the mat is of silver canvas, 
with a pattern worked on it in blue filoselle. 


Fig. 1. 





The mat may 7 be made of any size. “The foun- 
dation is card-board, covered with silk. A 
raised padding is put around the edge; this is 





neatly covered and sewn together. 


covered with blue silk, and finished at the edge 
by a ruche of blue satin ribbon. The orna- 
mental designs cut from the silver canvas are 
shown in the full size in Fig. 2. They are 
worked with crimson filoselle and chenille, and 
placed at regular intervals around the mat, and 
are sewn to the padding. 


— oe 
SHELVES FOR PINCUSHION. 
THESE may be made to any size, according 
Fig. 2. 





to the pieces of silk or velvet you may have. 
The shelves are of two pieces of card-board, 
The orna- 


de est! 


poem 
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mental parts of the top are of the same. Silk 
or velvet of one color should be used through- 
out ; the supports are of strong fine wire, cov- 
ered with beads ; a little bead fringe ornaments 
the top. The wires must be very strongly and 
neatly fastened totheshelves. A little wadding 
will improve the appearance of the upper sides 
of shelves. When complete, they should be 
closely studded with pins. 


<trede 
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CLOTHES BAG. 


THE bag itself is made of stout gray linen, 
braided with scarlet worsted braid. The up- 
per part consists of netting in double Berlin 
wool, and has a crocheted border. In putting 
the six parts together, the wrong side of the 
seams is covered with braid, and the right 





side embroidered in chain stitch of scarlet 
moss wool, and feather stitching of gray 
thread. A rosette of braid and tassel of scar- 
let wool finish off the bag. The six lambre- 
quins are embroidered to match, and fastened 
off with similar tassels. The netted part should 
be nine or ten inches long, and the last six 
VOL. XC.—36 


rows are folded back and edged with crochet 
of gray thread. The upper edge has also a 
erochet border as follows: 1s¢ row. Alternately 
2 double separated by 1 chain, 3 chain, last of 
all 1 slip stitch. 2d. 1 double, 4 chain, the 
first 3 to form 1 treble, * 1 treble in the centre 
of the 3 chain, 1 chain, 1 treble in the chain 
between 2 double, 1 chain ; repeat from *, then 
1 treble in the centre of the 3 chain, 1 chain, 1 
slip stitch in the chain that formed 1 treble. 
3d. 1 double, 4 chain, the first 3 to form 1 
treble, alternately 1 treble 1 chain, then 1 slip 
stitch in the treble formed by 3 chain. 4th. 
Alternately 1 double, 18 chain, then 1 slip 
stitch. Fasten and cut the thread. For the 
revers of netting, 1 row alternately 1 double 4 
chain, then 1 slip stitch. 2d row. 1 double in 
| the chain scallop, 6 times alternately, 15 chain, 
| 1 double in the same scallop, 15 chain, miss 2 
scallop; repeat from *. 3d. Alternately 2 
double in each chain scallop, 1 chain. When 
the crochet is completed, thread scarlet cords 
and tassels through, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


-— 
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WORK BASKET, ORNAMENTED WITH 
EMBROIDERY. 

THE basket itself is of a pretty light pattern 
in osier work, the stand and handle being of 
polished cane. The interior is lined with lilac 
taffetas, and has around the edge a vandyked 


Fig. 1. 








ruching of the same material. At each side of 
the basket is a pocket made of two folds of 
| taffetas, with an fnner lining of stiff muslin. 
| The basket is further ornamented with two 
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strips of white cloth, vandyked, and placed , needles are of fine Cashmere, edged with but- 
crosswise, a§ our illustration shows. Each tonhole stitch. ‘The outer part has a founda- 
strip has an embroidery of feather stiteh in Fig. L 





tion of card-board, covered and lined with 

| silk; over this are little frills of silk, finely 

{ 
Fig. 2. 





worked with violet and shaded green silk, in 
satin, overcast, and feather stitch. 


Oe 
NEEDLE AND PIN BOOK. pinked, plaited and ornamented with a bead 


Fic. 1 shows the needle-book open, Fig. 2 | in each plait. A bow of ribbon finishes the 
elosed. The leaves for holding the pins and | needle-book. 


————_ —-e 


PATTERN FOR BRAIDING AND BEADING. 





























Leceipts, Ete. 
PRESERVES, FRUIT, JELLIES, MARMALADE, ETC. 


AS the season is at hand, when our friends will be 
seeking methods for preserving their fruits, we give 
the usual space for that purpose. 


PRESERVES. 


Strawberries or Raspberries, for Creams or Ices, 
without Boiling.—Let the fruit be gathered in the 
middle of a warm day, in very dry weather; strip it 
from the stalks directly, weigh it, turn it into a bowl 
or deep pan, and bruise it gently, mix with an equal 
weight of fine dry sifted sugar, and put it immedi- 
ately into small, wide-necked bottles; cork these 
firmly without delay, and tie bladder over the tops. 
Keep them in a cool place, or the fruit will ferment. 
The mixture should be stirred softly, and only just 
sufficiently to blend the sugar and the fruit. The 
bottles must be perfectly dry, and the bladders, after 
having been cleaned in the usual way, and allowed 
to become nearly so, should be moistened with a lit- 
tle spirit on the side which is to be next to the cork. 

Strawderries.—To two pounds of fine large straw- 
berries add two pounds of powdered sugar, and put 
them in a preserving-kettle, over a slow fire, till the 
sugar is melted; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through 
the summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be 
heated before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise 
they will break. 

Raspberries whole.—Take five quarts of raspber- 
ries and cull from them about three pints of the 
largest and finest, and set them aside; put the re- 
mainder in the preserving-pan, and put them on the 
fire to extract the juice. When they are boiled 
enough, let them cool, and then strain them through 
acloth. While they are cooling, boil up the sngar in 
the proportion of one pound to one quart of the fruit, 
and when you have removed the scum, and it is a 
good syrup, throw in your Whole raspberries; let 
them boil rapidly a few minutes, but be careful they 
do not fall to pieces or become ragged. Take them 
out with a skimmer full of holes, and spread them 
over a large dish to cool; then throw into the syrup 
the juice of those you have previously boiled, and let 
it boil till it is nearly a jelly; throw in again the 
whole fruit, and give it a smart boil; then put it in 
your jars hot, and do not cover them till cold. 

Damsons.—To every pound of damsons allow three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered sugar; put into jars 
or well-glazed earthen pots, alternately a layer of 
damsons, and one of sugar; tie strong paper or eloth 
over the pots, and set them in the oven after the 
bread is drawn, and let them stand till the oven is 
cold. The next day strain off the syrup, and boil it 
till thick: when it is cold, put the damsons into small 
jars or glasses, pour over the syrup, which should 
cover them, and tie a wet bladder or strong cloth 
over them. 

Greengages, — Pick and prick all the plums; put 
them into a preserving-pan with cold water enough 


to cover them. Let them remain on the fire until | 


the water simmers well; then take off, and allow 
them to stand until half cold, putting the plums to 
drain. To every pound of plums allow one pound of 
sugar, which must be boiled ir the water from which 
the plums have been taken; let it boil very fast until 
the syrup drops short from the spoon, skimming 
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carefully allthe time. When the sugar is sufficiently 

boiled put in the plums, and allow them to boil until 
| the sugar covers the pan with large bubbles. Then 

pour the whole into a pan, and let them remain until 
| the following day. Drain the syrup from the plums 
| as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, and pour it over 
| the plums; then set them by; do this a third and 
| fourth time. On the fifth day, when the syrup is 
| boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil for a 
| few minutes; then put them into jars. Should the 
greengages be overripe, it will be better to make 
jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
to one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting 
the sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the 
sugar to a candy. 

Gooseberries.—Take the rough-skinned fruit when 
quite dry, with rather more than their weight of 
| sugar pounded fine; lay a layer of fruit and a layer 
of sugar till all are in the pan; add a teaspoonful of 
| water, and boil the fruit quickly until it is clear; 
| take it out and put it into jars; boil up the syrup 
until it is thick, then pour it over the fruit. When 
cold, cover it closely. 


JAMS. 
Raspberry.—Take equal weights of fruit and moist 
| sugar; put them on the fire together; keep stirring 
| and breaking the fruit till the sugar melts, then boil 
till it will jelly on a plate. Though simple, this will 
be found a very good receipt. 

Strawberry.—Allow equal weights of pounded loaf- 
| sngar and of strawberries; mash them in the pre- 
serving-pan, and mix the sugar well with it; stir, 
skim, and boil it for twenty minutes. 

Black Currant.—Allow equal weight of clipped 
currants and of pounded loaf-sugar; bruiseand mash 
the fruit in a preserving-pan over the fire; add the 
sugar; stir it frequently ; when it boils, skim and let 
it boil for ten minutes. 

White or Red Currant.—Pick the fruit very nicely, 
and allow an equal quantity of finely-powdered loaf- 
sugar; puta layer of each alternately into a preserv- 
| ing-pan, and boil for ten minutes; or they may be 
boiled the same time in sugar previously clarified 
and bofled candy high. 

Cherry.—Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
| them in a preserving-pan with two pounds of fine 
white sugar and a pint of red-currant juice. Boil 
the whole together rather fast, until it stiffins, and 
then put it into pots for use. 

Gooseberry. —Stalk and crop six pounds of the 
small, red, rough gooseberry, put them into a pre- 
serving-pan, and, as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juice. Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add four pounds of sugar, and place it on the 
fire again; let it boil, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its 
burning. When it thickens, and will jelly upon a 
plate, itis done enough. Put it into pots, and allow 
it to remain a day before it is covered. 





MARMALADES. 


A pricot.—Boil ripe apricots in syrup until they will 
mash; beat them ina mortar; take half their weight 
in ioaf-sugar, and sufficient water to dissolve it; boil 
all together, and skim until it is clear, and the syrup 
thick like fine jelly. 

Greengages.—When the plums are thoroughly ripe, 
take off the skins, weigh, and boil them quickly with- 
| out sugar for fifty minutes, keeping them well stirred ; 
| then to every four pounds add three of good sugar 
reduced quite to powder; boil the preserve from five 
to eight minutes longer, and clear off the scum per- 
fectly before it is poured into the jars. When the 
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flesh of the fruit will not separate easily from the 
stones, weigh and throw the plums whole into the 
preserving- pan, boil them to a pulp, pass them 
through a sieve, and deduct the weight of the stones 


from them when apportioning the sugar to the jam. | 


Orange. Scottish Method.—Weigh an equal quan- 
tity of oranges and loaf-sugar; cut the oranges into 


halves, take out the pulp, and put the rinds into cold | 


water; boil them till tender, changing the water 
once or twice, and when cold, remove the white from 
the peel; mash the orange pulp, and squeeze it 
through a cloth, adding a little water the second 
time of squeezing; then shreJ the peel finely; add 
the juice and sugar, and boil twenty minutes over a 
slow fire. 
COMPOTES OF FRUIT. 

Spring Fruit. (Rhubarb.)—Take a pound of the 
stalks after they are pared, and cut them into short 
lengths; have ready a quarter-pint of water boiled 
gently for ten minutes with five ounces of sugar, or 
with six, should the fruit be very acid; put it in, and 
simmer it for about ten minutes. Some kinds will be 
tender in rather less time, some will require more. 
Good sugar in lumps should be used generally for 
these dishes, and when they are intended for des- 
sert, the syrup should be enriched with an additional 
ounce or two, Lisbon sugar will answer for them 
very well on ordinary occasions, but that which is 
refined will render them much more deiecate. 

Green Currants.—Spring water half pint; sugar, 
five ounces; boiled together ten minutes. One pint 
of green currants stripped from the stalks ; simmered 
three to five minutes. 

Green Gooseberries.—This is an excellent compote 
if made with fine sugar, and very good with any 
kind. Break five ounces into small lumps and pour 
on them half a pint of water; boil these gently for 
ten minutes, and clear off all the scum; then add to 
them a pint of fresh gooseberries freed from the tops 
and stalks, washed, and well drained. Simmer them 
gently from eight to ten minutes, and serve them hot 
or cold. Increase the quantity for a large dish. 

Red Currants.—A quarter-pint of water and five 
ounces of sugar: ten minutes. One pint of ready 
picked currants to be. just simmered in the syrup 
from five to six minutes. This receipt will serve 
equally for raspberries, or for a compote of the two 
fruits mixed together. Either of them will be found 
an admirable accompaniment to batter, custard, 
bread, ground rice, and various other kinds of pud- 
dings, as well as to whole rice plainly boiled. 


Cherries.—Simmer five ounces of sugar with half a 


pint of water for ten minutes; throw i:to the syrup . 


a pound of cherries weighed after they are stalked, 
and let them stew gently for twenty minutes; it isa 
great improvement to stone the fruit, but a larger 
quantity will then be required for a dish. 


Morella Cherries.—Boil together for fifteen min- 
utes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of water; 
add a pound and a quarter of ripe Morella cherries, 
and simmer them very softly from five to seven min- 
utes ; this is a delicious compote. 

Damsons.—Four ounces of sugar and half a pint of 
water, to be boiled for ten minutes; one pound of 
damsons to be added, and simmered gently from ten 
to twelve minutes. 

Magnum Bonum, or other large Plums.—Boil six 
ounces of sugar with half a pint of water the usual 
time; take the stalks from a pound of plums, and 
simmer them very softly for twenty minutes. In- 
crease the proportion of sugar if needed, and regu- 
late the time as may be necessary for the different 
varieties of fruit. 


} 





JELLIES. 

Currant.—Mash and strain the currants. Boil the 
juice and skim it. Toeach pint of the juice allow 
one pound of loaf-sugar. Measure the juice when it 
is boiled, and then throw the sugar into a pan, and 
make a syrup of it with a little water. Then add to 
it the juice, and let it boil rapidly till done. Jel- 
lies should always be made quickly. Those who are 
very particular, use only the juice which first flews 
through the straining bag, as the thicker particles 
which come through when the bag is squeezed pre- 
vent its being so brilliantly clear. Jeliy should al- 
ways be boiled sufficiently at first, as it cannot be 
reboiled like preserves. If boiled a second time it 
will not be jelly, but only of the consistence of syrup. 

Orange.—Peel twelve large and sweet oranges; cut 
them intosmall pieces, and squeeze them thoroughly 
through a linen bag. To one pint of juice add one 
pound of sugar; when the sugar is dissolved, put. it 
over the fire; dissolve two ounces of isinglass in just 
enough hot water to cover it, and add it to the jelly 
as it begins to boil. Let it boil very fast for twenty 
minutes. Put it hot into the jars and tie it up with 
brandy-paper. 

Strawberry.— Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it 
an equal proportion of the finest sugar, dried and re- 
duced to powder; when this is dissoived, place the 
preserving-pan over a very clear fire, and stir the 
jelly often until it boils; clear it carefully from scum, 
and boil it quickly from fifteen to twe:ty-five min- 
utes. This receipt is for a moderate quantity of the 
preserve ; a very small portion will require much léss 
time. 


Apple.—Pare, core, and cut small, any good baking 
apples, say nine pounds in weight, put them into a 
stewpan with three pints of water, boil them gently, 
stirring them till the liquid can be passed through a 
jelly-bag; then to each pint add three-quarters of a 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar, set it on the fire, boil 
it fifteen minutes, skimming it, when it will jelly; 
but if it be overboiled, it will resemble treacle. 

Apple Jelly in Moulds.—Peel and core juicy apples, 
and boil two pounds of them with half a pint of 
water to a pulp; pass it through a sieve; add three- 
quarters of a pound Df loaf-sugar, the juice of one 
lemon, and one ounce of isinglass, dissolved in very 
little water; mix together, strain, and pour into 
moulds. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Boiled Calf’'s Head (without the Skin).—Calf’s head, 
water, a little salt, four tablespoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of minced parsley, pepper and 
salt to taste, one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. After 
the head has been thoroughly cleaned, and the brains 
removed, soak it in warm water to blanch it. Lay 
the brains also into warm water to soak, and let 
them remain for about an hour. Put the head into 
a stewpan, with sufficient cold water to cover it, and, 
when it boils, add a little salt ; take off every particle 
of scum as it rises, and boil the head until perfectly 
tender. Boil the brains, chop them, and mix with 
them melted butter, minced parsley, pepper, salt, 
and lemon-juice in the above proportion. Take up 
the head, skin the tongue, and put it on a small dish 
with the brains around it. Have ready some parsley 
and butter, smother the head with it, and the re- 
mainder send to table in a tureen. Bacon, ham, 
pickled pork, or a pig’s cheek, are indispensable 
with calf's head. The brains are sometimes chopped 
with hard-boiled eggs, and mixed with a little white 
sauce. The liquor in which the head was boiled 
should be saved; it makes excellent soup, and will 
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be found a nice addition to gravies, etc. Half acalf’s 
head is as frequently served as a whole one, it being 
@ more convenient-sized joint for a small family. 
Calf’s Liver.—A calf's liver, flour, a bunch of sav- 
ory herbs, including parsley; one teaspoonful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of vinegar, one teaspoorful of 
lemon-juice, pepper and salt to taste, quarter pint of 
water. Procure a calf’s liver as white as possible, 








and cut it into slices of a good and equal shape. Dip | 


them in flour, and fry them of a good color in a little 
butter. When they are done, put them on a dish, 
which keep hot before the fire. Mince the herbs very 
fine, put them in the frying-pan with a little more but- 
ter; add the remaining ingredients, simmer gently 
until the herbs are done, and pour over the liver. 
Italian Mutton Cutlets.—About three pounds of 
the neck of mutton, clarified butter, the yelk of one 
egg, four tablespoonfuls of bread-crums, one table- 
spoonful of minced savory herbs, one tablespoonful 
of minced parsley, one teaspoonful of minced skalot, 
one saltspoonful of finely-chopped lemon-peel; pep- 
per, salt, and pounded mace to taste; flour, half a 


pint of hot broth or water, two teaspoonfuls of sharp | 


sauce, one teaspoonful of soy, two teaspoonfuls of 


tarragon vinegar, one tablespoonful of port-wine. | 


Cut the mutton into nicely-shaped cutlets, flatten 
them, and trim off some of the fat, dip them in clari- 
fied butter, and then into the beaten yelk of an egg. 
Mix well together bread-crums, herbs, parsley, shalot, 
lemon-peel, and seasoning in the above proportion, 
and cover the cutlets with these ingredients. Melt 
some butter in a frying.pan, lay in the cutlets, and 
fry them a nice brown; take them out, and keep 
them hot before the fire. Dredge some flour into the 


pan, and, if there is not sufficient butter, add a little | 
more; stir till it looks brown, then put in the hot | 


broth or water, and the remaining ingredients: give 
one boil, and pour around the cutlets. If the gravy 
should not be thick enough, add a little more flour. 
Mushrooms, when obtainable, are a great improve- 
ment to this dish, and when not in season, mush- 
room-powder may be substituted for them. 


Egg Sauce for Salt Pish.—Four eggs, half pint of 


melted butter, when liked, a very little lemon-juice. | 


Boil the eggs until quite hard, which will be in about 
twenty minutes, and put them in cold water for half 


an hour. Strip off the shells, chop the eggsintosmall | 


pieces, not, however, too fine. Make the melted but- 
ter very smooth, and, when boiling, stir in the eggs, 
and serve very hot. Lemon-juice may be added at 
pleasure. When a thicker sauce is required, use one 
or two more eggs to the same quantity of melted 
butter. 


Hot Lobster.—One lobster, two ounces of butter, | 
grated nutmeg; salt, pepper, agd pounded mace, to | 


taste; bread-crums, two eggs. Pound the meat of 
the lobster to a smooth paste with the butter and 
seasoning, and add a few bread-crums. Beat the 


eggs, and make the whole mixture into the form of | 


a lobster; pound the spawn, and sprinkle over it. 
Bake quartei of an hour, and just before serving, lay 
over it the tail and body shell, with the small claws 
underneath, to resemble a lobster. 


Gravy for Roast Meat.—Gravy, salt. Put a com- | 


mon dish with a small quantity of salt in it under the 
meat, about a quarter of an hour before it is removed 
from the fire. When the dish is full, take it away, 
baste the meat, and pour the gravy into the dish on 
which the joint is to be served. 

Stewed Rreast of Lamb.—One breast of lamb, pep- 
per and salt to taste, sufficient stock to cover it, one 
glass of sherry, thickening of butter and flour. Skin 
lamb, eut it into pieces, and season them with pep- 
per and salt; lay these in a stewpan, pour in suffi- 
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cient stock of gravy to cover them, and stew very 
gently until tender, which will be in about one hour 
and a half. Just before serving, thicken the sauce 
with a little butter and flour; add the sherry, give 
one boil, and pour it over the meat. Green peas, or 
stewed mushrooms, may be strewed over the meat, 
and will be found a very great improvement. 





NICE BREAKFAST DISHES. 

Figg Toast.—Toast fresh but not new bread quickly, 
without drying; dip each slice in melted, not oiled, 
butter; have ready eggs poached soft, cut the slices 
of bread in the middle; lay on each piece of toast 
an egg without breaking the yelk, dust on very little 
pepper, and pour over each egg a half-teaspoonful 
of melted butter; never allow butter to boil for 
toast; it ruins the whole dish. 

Cream Toast.—Heat sweet cream over steam until 
hot, but do not allow it to boil; add a little salt, dip 
| the toast in the cream, and send all that remains to 
| the table in a gravy-boat. This toast is delightful 
| when properly made; but if the cream boils, or is 
cold, or the toast soaks or cools, it is insipid. 

Superior Tomato Toast.—Remove the skin and all 
| the seeds from tomatoes, ripe, but not overripe ; 
| stew them toa paste without scorching; season with 
| butter, and very little pepper and salt; toast fresh 
| but not new bread quickly, without drying; dip the 

slices in hot water, in which very little butter is 
melted, spread each slice of toast with tomato, lay- 
ing it two slices thick on the platter; before sending 
| to the table cut the slices through, that each may 
have a top and bottom piece, serving each with two 
half-slices. 

Asparagus Omelet.—Boil two pounds of tender, 
| fresh-cut asparagus, in very little water, with a little 
| salt, or, what is better, steam it without water until 
| tender: chop and mash it finely, incorporate with it 
the whites of three and yelks of five well-beaten 
eggs ; mix them thoroughly ; if not salted sufficiently, 
add more; after these are well mixed, so as to form 
one mass, add two tablespoonfuls of sweet cream; 
fry, and serve hot. d 

Codfish Toast.—Freshen nicely picked-up codfish, 
by laying it in water all night; add, if you have it, 
sweet cream and an egg, and heat it boiling hot, 
pour it over toast, or make a gravy of water and 
| butter; beat up two or three eggs, and thicken the 

gravy without allowing it to curdle, and pour it over 
| toast. 

Milk Toast.—Add to one quart of milk, perfectly 
sweet, a bit of butter as large as a small egg, a little 
salt, and a teaspoonful of flour, stirred free from 
lumps; beat the milk, batter, and flour, until it 
boils, dip the toast, and send all the gravy left to the 
table in a gravy-boat. This isa very good toast if 
well made and served hot. 

Fresh Beef Hashes.—Chop very fine the meats left 
cold, and allow one-fifth of beef to four of chopped 
potatoes; season to the taste; add more butter and 
| water than to brown hash, and cook it some time: 
let it slightly brown, and then disturb it, bringing 
the crisp to the top until quite dry, and mixed 
| through with the crisped part. Dish it in a deep 
dish. Potatoes for fresh meat hashes should be 
| boiled in clear water, without the peel. The fat of 
| fresh beef should be discarded in hash; it gives a 
| taste of fried tallow to the dish. 

Pork, Parsnip, and Potato Hash.—Chop them 
| when cold very fine, allowing two parts parsnip to 

one of potatoes; if the vegetables are mashed, it is 
| better; add one part of pork to four parts of the 
| mixed potato and parsnip ; fry brown in small cakes, 
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Editors’ Cable. 


HOSPITAL SISTERS. 

A BOOK has lately been published in England, fn- 
der the title of ““Hand-book for Hospital Sisters,” 
which, from the account of it given by the London 
Times, must be a valuable work ; and we trust soon 
to see it reprinted in this country. The authoress is 
Miss Florence Lees, who was superintendent of the 
ambulance of the Crown Princess of Germany for 
the wounded, in the late French and German war. 
The work has the advantage of being edited by a 
distinguished physician, Dr. Henry W. Acland, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. In 
his preface Dr. Acland gives the following particu- 
lars of the experience which has enabled the writer 
of the book to become an instructor of others in the 
same important duties which she has fulfilled :— 


“* Miss Florence Lees has pooped herself to be a wor- 
thy pupilof Miss Nightingale. Trained at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital as a probationer and nurse, she has studied 
and worked in Berlin, Dresden, and Kaiserwerth ; 
afterwards as surgical sister for some months at 
King’s College Hospital in London; subsequently 
she examined the hospitals of Holland and Denmark ; 
by the kindness of M. Husson, Director-General 
French Civil Hospitals, she was enabled to undergo 
further training and have more practice in the Hotel- 
Dieu, Lariboisiére, and Enfant Jésus, and to visit the 
chief hospitals of Paris, prior to serving under the 
Seeurs de Charité of St. Vincent de Paul, in_the 
great military hospitals of Val-de-Grace and Vin- 
cennes. By the permission of General Lebeeuf, the 
then Minister of War, she was enabled to work in 
every part of these hospitals, and by the constant 
kindness of M. Michel Lévy, Director of the Val-de- 
Grace, her training was rendered a most thorough 
one, from the kitchen and linen-room to the ward 
dressings and the operating theatre. All this done, 
it became her lot, as her desire, to have sole charge 
of the second typhus, station with the Tenth Army 
Corps before Metz, and to move, when that was 
closed, to the ambulance for wounded of her Impe- 
rial and Royal Highness the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many.” 

The book is designed, as its name indicates, to fur- 
nish a manual for those who have to train nurses and 
other attendants for duty in hospitals, and, accord- 
ing to the reviewer, it fully answers the expectations 
which this account of the character and qualifica- 
tions of the authoress would warrant. It is, we are 
told, “ not more remarkable for its high tone and ele- 
vated standard of duty than for the care and preci- 
sion with which it treats of the many small matters 
that may be made contributory to the comfort and 
well-being of the sick. No nurse, however skilful, 
could read it without profit; and it should be not 
only in the hands of every probationer, sister, and 
superintendent, but also In those of every lady who 
takes personal interest in the nursing arrangements 
of the hospitals to which she may be a contributor.” 

The name of “ Hospital Sisters” owes its origin to 
an excellent institution, which has done much to im- 
prove the character of nurses and the management 
of hospitals in England. This institution, known as 
“St. John’s House and Sisterhood,”’ was founded in 
1848 by an association of clergymen and laymen of 
the English Church, who had for their object, as they 
expressed it, “‘to maintain in a community women 
who were members of the Church of England, who 
should receive such instruction and undergo such 
training as might best fit them to act as nurses and 








visitors to the sick and poor.’ There were to be 
“no vows of poverty, monastic obedience, or celi- 
bacy."’ It was, in fact, to combine the offices of a 
training college for nurses, and a community of vol- 
untary co-workers in the cause of charity. Its or- 
ganization, as now completed, comprises several 
grades or classes—a Lady Superior, Sisters, Asso- 
ciate Sisters, Lady Pupils, Nurses, Assistant Nurses, 
Probationers, and candidates on trial :— 

“The Lady Superior is the head of the establish- 
ment, subject to the guidance of a Council] composed 
of clerical and lay members, with the Bishop of Lon- 
don as its President and the Master of the Temple, 
Dr. Vaughan, as its Chaplain. The Sisters are ladies 
of education and refinement, who have been full 
trained as nurses, who give their services gratui- 
tously, and who bear the cost of their own mainten- 
ance. They enter the house as candidates on trial, 
and if, at the end of three months, the results of this 
trial are satisfactory, they are permitted to pass 
through the grades of Lady Pupil and Associate 
Sister, and may ultimately admitted to the full 
Sisterhood. The Probatiovers are drawn, speaking 
generally, from the same class as domestic servants, 
and are paid by the institution. They are admitted 
as candidates on trial fora month. If then accepted, 
they become probationers for three months and as- 
sistant nurses for nine months, after which time they 
are eligible to become nurses. The thirteen months 
of training are all spent in hospital; but the nurses, 
when fully qualified, are employed efther in hospital 
or in private nursing, according to the demands upon 
the house or the discretion of the Lady Superior.” 


In 1856 the establishment had attained such a state 
of efficiency that the Sisters were able to undertake 
the entire charge of the nursing in King’s College 
Hospital, one of the largest of the London charitable 
institutions, which they have managed to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the medical men attending it, 
and with a great improvement in its condition and 
usefulness. This explanation, which we derive from 
another article in the same journal, will serve to show 
the purport of the title which Miss Lees has given to 
her book, and the want which it was intended to 
meet. 

Institutions similar in some respects to St. John's 
House are in course of formation in our country, and 
others are greatly needed. Whether it will be best 
to restrict the selection of inmates to members of one 
religious denomination, or to make the rules of admis- 
sion as comprehensivé as charity itself, is a question 
which will be decided in each case according to the 
particular views and objects of the founders. There 
are certain advantages in both systems, and we shall 
have nothing but praise to give to either of them, 
while it produces such practical results as the works 
of this English Sisterhood and the example and teach- 
ings of Miss Florence Lees. 

+ 





HOW TO TEACH A CHILD. 


In our Table last month we said a few words 
about the difficulty and the necessity of forming a 
habit of attention, and intimated that this subject 
had a special bearing upon the education of the 
young. Next in importance to surrounding a child 
with pure and healthy interests, and watching that 
he contracts no wrong or yulgar habits, is this care- 
fuland gradual cultivation of the power of concen- 
tration; and so many mistakes are here made, and 
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so much suffering caused to poor children, that we | 
feel strongly moved to offer a little advice to moth- 
ers, especially to young mothers, into whose hands 
the welfare of their little ones is committed during 
the most important period of their lives. 

The power of attention in a little child is very 
limited, and not for more than a few moments at a 
time under the control of his will. In fact, it is 
mainly automatic, being solely determined by the 
attractiveness of the object. With a baby, we feel 
that this attractiveness is all that we can depend 
on; and when its eyes follow a bright light, or it 
laughs at a rattling coral, it is taking in impressions 
in the best way possible, without thought or consid- 
eration. In early childhood the reason begins to 
awake. The child investigates, pulls to pieces, and 
wants to know the why of everything. Here, by a 
little judicious guidance, without the least semblance 
of constraint, but appealing to the attractiveness of 
the object, we can keep his mind fixed upon one 
thing long enough for him to learn many of its 
characters. The “object system” has been devised 
to meet this end, and its conspicuous success has 
shown how to unite pleasure and profit to the child. 

Then comes the turn of systematic instruction, and 
here we will quote from the great physiologist, Dr. 
Carpenter :— 

“Tt is the aim of the teacher to fix the attention 
of the pupil upon objects which may have in them- 
selves little or no attraction for it; and in this stage 
the direct operation of motives becomes very appa- 
rent. The unconscious influence which the parent 
or nurse has acquired by habit, the desire of appro- 
bation or reward, or the fear of punishment, first 
calls forth the effort which is required to keep the 
attention thoroughly fixed, even for a short time, 
upon some unattractive object, and to resist the 
solicitations of a new toy or a game of play. And in 
this early stage all experience shows the advantage 
of moderating this effort by giving to the object to 





which the attention is to be directed such attractive- 
ness as it may be capable of, and by not requiring | 
the attention to be too long sustained. Thus a pic- | 
ture alphabet, with jingling rhymes, will often do | 
what a simpler and severer method of teaching the | 
child its letters fails to accomplish; and the multi- | 
plication table is much sooner acquired by being put | 
luto rhyme and sung in the march of an infant 
school, than when presented in the repulsive naked- 
ness of two times twe are four. In this stage of the 
child-mind the power of self-control is weak; and 
the primary object of education is to encourage and 
strengthen, not to repress, that power. Many a 
child is punished for not learning ‘the little busy 
bee,’ who simply cannot give its small mind to the 
task, whilst disturbed by stern commands and 
threats of yet severer punishment for a disobedience 
it cannot =f when a suggestion, kindly and skil- 
fully adapted to its automatic nature, by directing 
the turbid current of thought and feeling into a 
smoother channel, and guiding the activity it does | 
not =~ to oppose, shall bring about the desired | 
result. 


Of course, we do not mean to assert that there is 
not, with all that we can do, an effort to be made by 
the child. No variety or skill in teaching can fora 
long time make study as attractive as play. The 
system of rewards and punishments, especially 
those which consist in the appPobation or displeas- 
ure of the mother, is very necessary; but it should 
be used as sparingly as possible. Above all, no task 
should be imposed which is not really for the child’s 
good. It makes one indignant to think of the stupid 
and barbarous system, stili in vogue, of making 
children commit to memory long lessons in history 
or geography, and deliver them word for word. 
Mere verbal memory, the least intelligent of all our 
powers, in which parrots are our equals, is set up as 
the most important of qualities. The child who can 
give the exaet words of a text-book, though withont | 
a glimmer of insight into the meaning of the phrase, | 


is preferred to the child who has really understood 
the lesson, but who cannot recollect the exact se- 
quence of nouns and verbs, participles and conjunc- 
tions! If the ideas to be communicated were usually 
conveyed in the most terse and lucid phrases, this 
parroting would still be objectionable ; but when we 
remember that the mind is to be strained in comimit- 
ting to memory commonplace, wordy, or pedantic 
accounts of very questionable events, the system 
becomes an outrage upon the name of education. 
We should rather say to a mother, “‘ Let your child 
use his own words, the more original the better; see 
only that he understands the idea. As soon as he is 
able, let him think for himself. Encourage him to 
express all his thoughts and feelings to you. Disap- 
prove as little as possible, and rather by showing 
him the truth than by dilating on his error, and you 
will have so shaped and strengthened the budding 
mind that it will bring to the labor of after years 
habits of thought and of will which will render its 
work a perpetual pleasure.” 





LADY CRICKETERS. 


A RESPECTABLE English journal gives us an odd 
item of news, in a paragraph which, for its peculiar 
and significant wording, deserves to be presented in 
full:— 

“A Lapres’ CRICKET MAtcH.—A few days ago a 
match at cricket was played between eleven ladies 
of the parish of Nash and a similar team of ladies of 
the parish of Great Harwood, Bucks, the match caus- 
ing unusual curiosity and excitement. The Nash 
ladies scored 115 runsin one inning against 86 scored 
by the ladies of Great Harwood intwoinnings. Mrs. 

. B. Harrup, on the Nash side, batted in excellent 
form, and, hitting out 2 la‘ W. G.,’ contributed the 
tall score of 61 runs.” 

Cricket is undoubtedly a fine, manly game. Whether 
it is also a fine womanly game is another question, 
which perhaps the style of the foregoing paragraph 
will sufficiently answer. Slang is not certainly wo- 
manly; and it will be seen that the reporter, in de- 
scribing this match, seems to find himself naturally 
impelled to slang expressions. In the refined lan- 
guage of chivalry, a company of ladies was termed 
a “bevy; iu the dialect of cricket they sink to a 
“team.”’ A member of the team is described as bat- 
ting in excellent “form,” “hitting out” 2 la “ W. G.” 
(which means, if we are rightly informed, after the 
fashion of a certain noted champion of the cricket- 
field), and as contributing a “tall score.” Thisis not 
exactly an agreeable style in which to recount the 
doings of ladies. But possibly the shrewd reporter 
may have intended his language as a covert warning 


| and rebuke to the fair “‘team,”’ whose exploits it was 


his duty to record. Such, at all events, seems to be 
the effect of the description which he has chosen to 


| give of this latest feminine inroad into masculine 


limits. 


PROTECTION FOR RAILWAY TRAVEELERS. 

A socreTy has been formed in England, number- 
ing many noble and distinguished members, which 
has for its object the protection of travellers by rail- 
way. In the statement of reasons for forming the 
society, it is set forth that the result of the modern 
railway system has been to vest an almost uncon- 
trolled monopoly of travelling facilities in a few 
powerful companies. The public, it is affirmed, are 
virtually left at the mercy of the companies, and 
these, “‘in the use of this enormous power, have 
been greatly wanting in consideration for the inte- 
rests of their customers.” 

Here seems to be a practical question, which pos- 
sesses equally creat importance on this side of the 
Atlantic, and has been quite too much neglected. 
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Our “ granger” friends, while naturally eager to se- 
cure reasonable rates of transportation for the pro- 
duce of their farms, appear to have overlooked the 
interests of the most important “live-freight” of all. 
European visitors have often remarked —whether in 
compliment or not we cannot feel quite sure—that 
the Americans are among the most patient and long- 
suffering of railway travellers. No doubt there isa 
general feeling that the railroads have been of vast 
public convenience and benefit, and that some short- 
comings may be overlooked in consideration of 
many benefits. But it is no less true that most per- 
sons charged with public duties, and especially 
most companies, are the better for careful watching. 
One or two societies, like that which has been formed 
in England, to investigate complaints of mismanage- 
ment and i|l-treatment, and to secure redress, might 
do much to bring about improvement in many mat- 
ters in which we are all concerned. Unpunctuality 
of trains, uncomfortable and overcrowded cars, ex- 
orbitant charges, insufficient precautions for safety, 
carelessness about baggage, and various other causes 
of annoyance and loss, might be greatly reduced by 
some additional care and vigilance, which ordinary 
travellers have no means of compelling. The best 
companies would have no objection to these require- 
ments, and, indeed, would be glad to see these en- 
forced upon the others. In the interest of the most 
helpless class of all travellers—women and children 
—it would be a real satisfaction to know that a so- 
ciety of this sort was in existence, always ready, like 
the knights of old, to protect the unprotected, and 
to redress the wrougs of the weak and oppressed. 





SONGS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
THE LOST DAY. 


“I’ve lost a day,” the monarch cried, 

And bowed his head in sorrow: 

He never dreamed, amid his pride, 
He could command to-morrow. 

Yet idle youth, in heedless haste 
To reach some joy untasted, 

Will see a day hath passed away, 

Hath passed away, 


Hath ear phe away, 
Will see a day h passed away. 
Nor mourn the treasure wasted. 


Lost health, by care, we may restore; 
Lost wealth, by toil obtain it; 
But time, once lost, returns no more, 
Nor power nor prayer can gain it. 
The time we use we never lose, 
Its worth is sealed in Heaven; 
O, when this day hath passed away, 
Hath passed away, 
Hath passed away, 
O, when this day hath 
How will my lot be 


SUMMER SONG. 


Up in the morning early! 
Earth wears her loveliest face ; 

Thg great round sun, rejoicing, 

s reached us in his race, 

His life lends light to all that live, 
The winds and waves SZ 

His power of light, which blesses all 
That greet the new-born day. 


Up in the morning early! 
Tis nature’s richest hour ; 
Her living green wears diamond drops, 
Her fragrance fills the flower. 
Up in the morning early! 
e’ll breathe our prayers abroad, 
And fill our hearts with love and praise, 
And raise our songs to Gop. 


AMERICAN PRINCESSES. 
WE, citizens of the great republic, are all sover- 
eigns. This isan acknowledged fact. May we sug- 
gest some hints as to the training of these young 





away, 
ven? 








princesses, of these kings? Would it not be well to 
make them less helpless? Should we not teach these 
princesses to be more useful to themselves, and to 
those whose lives are bound up with their own? 
Besides shining at balls, gracing expensive toilets, 
learning to strum on the piano without a knowl- 
edge of music, could not something a little more 
worth living for be added to their education? We 
need something for the later years of life, something 
for home-life, something that we can do for ourselves 
and for those we love, to make us happy. As one 
example of good training, we give an extract from 
a late English paper. We will write to the young 
kings in another number :— 

“The Queen of England’s daughters are certainly 
examples to the rest of the fashionable world in in- 
dustry and taste. At the royal Swiss cottage each 
of the princesses has a garden which she cultivates 
with her own hands. They have also learned to 
cook, and they frequently sit down to a meal pre- 
pared by one or the other of their fair hands. Louise, 
wife of the Marquis of Lorne, is a clever artist, and 
all of them are a in one way or other, 
besides being excellent linguists. All these matters 
take time and hard work to learn, and it is evident 
that the daughters of a queen, although born to 
oer luxury, have not dawdled away time in fash- 
jonable dissipation, like many of their humbler sis- 
ters.” 





CaGE-Birps.—Statistics often reveal unsuspected 
traits of national character. Americans are sup- 
posed to be a specially utilitarian people. What 
shall be said of the fact that there were found, by a 
recent enumeration, to be about a million of cage- 
birds in the country, of which nine-tenths were ca- 
naries? About a third of these were imported last 
year. They all together consume nearly fifty thou- 
sand bushels of seed. Consider the cost of these 
birds, the expense of their maintenance, the time 
devoted to the care of them, and that they are of no 
possible use except to “minister delight” to the 
household, and we get the knowledge of a very ten- 
der vein running beneath the tough rind of a hard- 
working, money-making race. After all, we are not 
entirely slaves of the steam-whistle and the yard- 
stick. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY FOR 
1874. By Spencer F. Baird: Harper & Brothers. 
This we think a work which should be in the library 
of every farmer, and of every person who desires to 
keep up with the progress of knowledge. It will be 
most useful for men and women alike; and in the 
country, where access to books is not so ready as in 
town, a work like this, which will form a family 
storehouse of knowledge, is a desideratum. So far 
as we have been able to examine it, the plan is ex- 
cellent, and the execution thorough. No science or 
practical industry is neglected, and the history of 
the progress of each in 1874 gives one a very good 
idea of what is now Known in the great departments 
of human affairs. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANTS&, by C. Bosworth 
Smith, M. A. (Harper & Brothers), is an excellent 
aecount of the origin and present condition of this 
remarkable religion, which has been, of all, the most 
stubborn to yield to missionary work. This book 
will be especially useful to missionary ladies, and 
will show them the “weak points” in the armor of 
the False Prophet better than any other work we 
know of on the subject. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
WoMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
1874-75 is before us. It is cheering to find this great 
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experiment is steadily succeeding. Step by step the 
hills of difficulty are left behind these noble-hearted 
women, and they go on their beneficent way rejoicing 
for their opportunities todo good, The winter term 


not lie down at all. In such cases the skin should 


| be watched, and when at all red it should be washed 


will. be opened on the first Thursday in October, | 
| a water-cushion or water-bed, which takes off the 


1875, in the new college. There were for the session 
of 1874-75 fifty students, including four who attended 
partial courses of lectures. Fourteen young ladies 
graduated at the Commencement in March last. We 
find that this college for women is advancing equally 
with the medical colleges for men in its branches of 
medical instruction and progress; in one branch it 
claims to excel. 

F nny nog A is taught both in the winter and 
spring, oy the Professor of Microscopy and His- 
tology. The plan of study pursued affords the stu- 
dent better opportunities for acquiring thorough 
and practical training with the microscope, than 
can be obtained at any other medical school in this 


“Excellent clinical facilities are open to our stu- 
dents at the Woman's Hospital, the Pennsylvania 


Hospital, Wills’ Hospital for Diseases of the Eye, | 


with hot brandy and water, and then powdered 
with fine starch (violet powder). If, in spite of this 
precaution, a sore appears, it should be protected by 


pressure, and it will then almost always readily heal, 
with the application of the ointment of nitric oxide 
of mercury, or a piece of soap plaster. A pad of 
carded cotton, in slight cases, will often give great 
relief. Plasters spread on leather soon get out of 
place, and afford little or no relief. 

Sprains are too well known to need description. 
They should, if severe, be treated by the application 
of leeches, in number according to the age and se- 
verity of the sprain; after which, until the bites are 
healed, cold water is the best application. When 
healed, an evaporating lotion may be applied, taking 


| care to give entire rest to the joint. 


and the Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for | 


Nervous Diseases.” 


We have not room for a notice of the Woman's | 


Hospital, which is doing much good in the improve- 
ment of woman’s health. If information is wanted, 
send for both Reports, enclosing a stamp. Address 
Rachel A. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North College Ave- 
nue and Twenty-First Street, Philadelphia. 


Health Department. 








DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Scalds and Burns, when not very severe, are best 
treated by brushing them over, until the pain ceuses, 
with equal parts of turpentine and linseed oil. Af- 
ter the cessation of the pain the quantity of turpen- 
tine is gradually diminished, and the oil may be 
thickened with finely-powdered chalk, so as to make 


an ointment, which is to be spread on linen or lint, | 
| works of Mrs. Henry Wood, one of the most popular 


and will generally effect a cure in all common cases. 
When, however, the burn is severe, there is nothing 


like the carded cotton (sometimes called medicated | 


cotton), applied immediately in a thick and uniform 
layer, and kept on until loosened by the discharge, 
at the end of three or four days, when those parts 
which are saturated may be gently removed, and 
replenished by fresh pieces, the great point being to 
exclude the air. In such cases, however, the aid of 
a surgeon is generally required. 
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From T. B. PETERSON & BrotuERrs, Philada. :— 

THE DISCARDED WIFE; or, Will She Succeed ? 
By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy, author of * The Clandestine 
Marriage,” ete. Miss Dupuy isan attractive writer 
of sensational stories, and has justly earned a repu- 
tation among American writers. “The Discarded 


| Wife” is full of incident and mystery; but in the end 
everything is made plain and satisfactorily arranged. 


Chilblains are best prevented by rubbing spirit of | 


turpentine into the hands and feet before the cold 
weather sets in with violence; also by keeping them 


as warm as possible. Washing in cold water for | 


delicate young females will rather aggravate than 
prevent the mischief, though this is contrary to the 
popular belief. If the smell of turpentine is objec- 
tionable, use equal quantities of the liquor of am- 
monia and rose-water. When chilblains have broken, 
the ointment of nitric oxide of mercury is the best 
application, with the use of the solid nitrate of sil- 
ver or blue stone, if there is proud flesh. 

Chapped Hands may be entirely prevented or 
cured by the use of glycerine, which may be scented 
with any essential oil. This should be rubbed on at 


night, either to the han@sewhile sound, or the chaps | 
| theologians and politicians of whatever shade of 


when produced, and will invariably cure or prevent 
this disagreeable result of cold. 

Bed-Sores are occasioned by long pressure on the 
skin covering the prominent parts of the body, either 
in those who are confined to their beds, or who can- 


THE GYPSY’S PROPHESY; or, The Bride of an 
Evening. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, au- 
thor of “ Fair Play,” ete. This is the fifth volume of 
an entire new edition of the works of this popular 
American authoress. 

THE FOGGY NIGHT AT OXFORD. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of ‘* East Lynne.” 

THE HAUNTED TOWER. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

A LIFE’S SECRET. A Story of Woman's Revenge. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

We find upon our table reprints of three of the 


and at the same time most unexceptionable of Eng- 
lish novelists. 

THE PIRATE. By Sir Walter Scott. This is one 
volume of Peterson’s cheap edition of the Waverley 
novels. 

From Harper & BROTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” This volume contains over 
forty songs, most of them by Miss Muloch, and set 
to old tunes, which may or may not be familiar to 
American readers, but which were favorites in Eng- 
land in a past generation: and they are certain to 
become popular with all who examine them. The 
book is handsomely bound, and will be an ornament 
to the music stand. 

VATICANISM: An Answer to Reproofs and Re- 
plies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., 
author of “The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.’’ The war of words is waxing 
warm between the advocates of the papal authority 
and those who oppose this authority, Gladstone hav- 
ing constituted himself the champion of the latter. 
The discussion isan exceedingly interesting one, and 


opinion are no doubt watching it attentiveiy. It is 
not for us to express any opinion as to the merits of 
the question, or as to the arguments used on either 
side. 
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BROTHER. A Novel. 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ete. 

LOVE’S VICTORY. A Novel. 
author of “ Biade-o’-Grass,” ete. 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, author of “‘ A Golden Sorrow,” etc. 

The three novels whose titles we have just given 
are all of them by well-known English authors, the 
first having achieved an exceptional position as a 
writer of fiction. “The Story of Valentine and his 
Brother” is especially worth reading. The others 
will also interest and amuse. 


From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

GOD’S WORD THROUGH PREACHING. The 
Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Theological De- 
partment of Yale College. By John Hall, D.D. This 
volume contains ten lectures on subjects especially 
interesting to young clergymen, yet worthy the 2on- 
sideration of all religious and thoughtful people. 
Their style is plain yet forcible, and many of their 
suggestions are wise and worthy of consideration. 

CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. By the au- 
thor of * The Schonberg-Cotta Family.’ Mrs. Charles 
stands out unique as a writer of semi-historical, 
semi-religious novels. She seems to catch the very 
spirit of the times she would describe, and to impart 
that spirit to her readers. This volume is, in one 
sense, a greater undertaking than she has ever be- 
fore attempted; since in it she leaves the present 
completely behind her, and turns to the remote past, 
when Christianity was making its first vigorous 
battle with Paganism. The story is told with power 
and effect. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN PREACHING 
WITHOUT NOTES. By Richard 8S. Storrs, 
D. D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. The consideration 
of the subject of which this volume treats is divided 
into three lectures, which were delivered before the 
students of the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, in January of the present year. They will 
prove exceedingly profitable and interesting to all 
orators who are inspired with an ambition tu speak 
extempore. 


By B. L. Farjeon, 


From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & Coates, Philadelphia :— 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY MOORE AND 
JERDAN. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
This is the sixth volume of the “ Bric-a-Brac Series,”. 
and, like all which have preceded it, is full of rare 
interest. The personal reminiscences of both men 
are especially rich; and it is with a rare satisfaction 
that we are enabled to obtain glimpses of Byron, 
Seott, Sheridan, Irving, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hogg, Campbell, Tooke, Louis Napoleon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and hosts of others equally 
noted in the world of letters or politics, through 
their familiar intercourse with the subjects of this 
book, and to see them as they appeared to the eyes 
of the latter. This volume has a very spirited pen- 
and-ink portrait of Thomas Moore. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RICH MEDWAY’S TWO LOVES. By Celia E. 
jardner, author of “Stolen Waters,” etc. This isa 
somewhat commonplace novel of American life, 
yet is one which will interest many, who will find in 
it lessons of duty, and a prompting towards the 
highest life. Asa literary production it is perhaps 
quite up to the average of American novels. 








THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND HIS| From Ropert CarteR & BROTHERS, New York, 
By Mrs. Oliphant, author of | 


through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
Philadelphia :— 

NATURE AND THE BIBLE. By J. W. Dawson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., ete. Principal Dawson is well known 
in Canada, and to all who were present at the debates 
of the Evangelical Alliance, as a prominent advocate 
of orthodoxy. Hisscientific attainments are remark- 
able, and his judgment has been quoted with respect 
by the strongest contemporary thinkers. It will be 
pleasant to many of our readers to know that in this 
book he takes strong ground for the inherent unity 
of science with the Bible. The lectures comprised 
were delivered before a theological seminary, but 
will be read and admired by a multitude of laymen. 

IDEAS IN NATURE. By James McCosh, D.D., 
LL.D. This little brochure is one of the replies which 
have been called forth by Professor Tyndall's late ad- 
dress at Belfast. Dr. McCosh separates the histori- 
cal part of the Professor's address from the polemics, 
and is, we think, successful in detecting several in- 
accuracies in his account of Greek philosophy. The 
President of Princeton College is known as an able 
controversialist, and has written this reply as a short 
and compendious refutation which might be in the 
hands of every one who has read the original Ad- 
dress. 

ALICE NEVILLE AND RIVERSDALE. By C. 
E. Bowen, author of “ Peter’s Pound and Paul's Re- 
ward.” This little volume can be safely commended 
for the young. It may also interest older people. 
There are three stories, and all written in good style, 
and the subjects are varied and interesting. 

FLOSS SILVERTHORNE. By Agnes Giberne. 
There are two storles—both are interesting and will 
be welcome to young readers. Written by an Eng- 
lish lady, the scenes are in England, and this adds 
pleasnre to those who wish to Jearn the characteris- 
tics of the old world. 

EDEN IN ENGLAND. By A. L. O. E. These ini- 
tials mean A Lady of England, and her books have 
been among the best published in England for the 
young. They can always be relied upon as guides in 
morals and also in literary excellence. This volume 
is of much value, and deserves a place in our own 
homes. 

From Roserts BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lreprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

VICTOR LA TOURETTE. A Novel. Bya“ Broad 
Churchman.” This book is a curious specimen of 
that class of novel which seeks to impress upon its 
readers certain theological conclusions. Such novels 
are common to all sects, and almost every shade of 
religious belief has been embodied and recommended 
in them. We cannot say that we think them the 
most profitable exponents of doctrine; but they may 
influence some who could not otherwise be reached. 
The present work is by a Broad Churchman, who 
holds Romanism and the current forms of Protes- 
tantism in equal dislike. It is neatly bound and 
printed, as are all the Messrs. Roberts’ publications. 

From GEBRUEDER Pak&TEL, Berlin, through Stecu- 
ERT & Wo rr, New York :— 

DEUTSCHEH RUNDSCAU. Herausgegeben von 
Julius Rodenberg. Nos. 3, 4,5,and6. For Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March. With the 

March number is completed the first half year of 
this new periodical, one of the highest toned and 
most interesting purely literary magazines in the 
German language. The six numbers published form 
two volumes of 500 pages each. An exquisitely 
beautiful and tasteful cover for binding can be ob- 
tained, by those desiring it, of the American agents, 














; formerly. 
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at much lower rates than it can otherwise be fur. 
nished. Among the contents of the numbers before 
us which we regard of more than ordinary interest, 
are “The Feejee Islands,” by Dr. Ernst Baehr; 
‘The Geier-Wally,” a charming story of the Ty- 
rolean Alps, by Withelmine Von Hillern, an author- 
ess well known to American readers through trans- 
lations ; “* Petrarch and Boecaccio,” by Prof. Hettner ; 
“On the Modes of Travelin Africa,” by the great 
African traveller, Dr. Schweinfurth; and an ex- 
haustive physiological treatise, in a popular form, 
“On Taste and Smell,’’ by Prof. Fick, of Wuerzburg. 


Goden’s Arm-€ bate. 











JUNE, 1875. 

WitH this June number we complete the nine- 
tieth volume of the Book. Forty-five years has the 
Lapy’s Book been sent out among the daughters of 
America, hundreds of thousands of whom have been 
benefited by it. It is no unusual thing for us to re- 
ceive letters from mothers expressing their grati- 
fication at being able to place in the hands of their 
daughters a book that was a guidance to them in 
their youthful days in all that was necessary to create 
right principles. 

ITis always among the first of monthlies to make its 
appearance, and always the most welcome. GODEY 
is a household word, and it is looked for each month 
in the year by thousands with eager, anxious pleas- 
ure. Its bright pages not only please the eye, but 
instruct in all the duties of life. Its fashion-plates, 
patterns, and household hints help the careful house- 
wife to expend her means to the best advantage. 
Take it all in all, GopDEY stands in the advance.— 
publican, Ind. 

IF ladies have not a clear white, smooth, and beau. 
tiful skin, it is their own fault. The use of Larrp's 
‘BLOOM OF YOuTH” will produce the above effect. 
Sold by all druggists. 

THE Cuban banana trade has become so large that 
the banana is fast rivalling the orange in popular use 
in Philadelphia, being sold on every fruit stand and 
carted by hucksters like apples and vegetables. The 
long voyages of the Mediterranean fruit vessels oc- 
casion heavy losses from the rotting of oranges, but 
the voyages from Cuba are short and invoive less 
risk. Tropical fruits are now stored in a large es- 
tablishment in Bucks County, built carefully by a 
city merchant, to prevent the decay of the fruit, and 
thus the trade now suffers less loss from rotting than 


Gopsy.—It is really the ladies’ book of the coun- 
try, and no family of taste can afford to be without 
it.—Journal, Fulton, IIL 

In Brittany there is said to prevail a curious matri- 
monialcustom. On certain fétedaysthe young ladies 
appear in red petticoats, with white or yellow bor- 
ders around them. The number denotes the portion 
the father is willing to give his daughter. Each 
white band, representing silver, betokens one hun- 
dred francs of rent; and each yeliow band denotes 
gold, and stands fora thousand frances a year. Thus 
a young farmer who sees a face that pleases him has 
only to glance at the trimmings of the petticoats to 
learn in an instant what amount accompanies the 
wearer. 


Gopey.—It is the same “old reliable” home maga- 
zine of the past.— Union, Champaign, IIL. 








WE clip the following excellent article from the 
Public Ledger, on a matter that we have often no- 
ticed :— 


TALKING IN PUBLIC HALLs.—Mr. Thomas, the Or- 
chestra Director, is credited with having given a 
pusite rebuke to some talkative persons at Washing- 
on, who were disturbing the rest of the audience 
by stopping the music and saying to the talkers, “ 
shall stop, if you do not. We don't play music as an 
accompaniment for people to talk to.” Such a re- 
bukeis seldom made necessary at Mr. Thomas's con- 
certs, for there are few of his auditors who are nos 
sufficiently impressed by the music to — them 
from talking, but the want of courtesy and of thought- 
fulness for others, of which talking at a public con- 
cert is a type, is quite common in places of amuse- 
ment. Unnecessary disturbances on the part of a 
few, such as moving from seat to seat, slainming of 
doors, loud talking, giggling, rude comments, late 
entrances, and premature risings towards the close 
of a performance sadly interfere with the enjoyment 
of the maar, and no one should forget this fact. As 
an abstract proposition, it will be conceded by all 
men that no one should presume to unnecessarily 
interfere with the enjoyment of his neighbor, and 
yet many of those who assert their social standing 
and culture forget it when they visit public halls. 
The ushers in the parquet and dress-circle of a thea- 
tre or music hall become officers in the gallery, and 
yet the gallery, with or without officers, is not unfre- 
quently the most orderly part of the auditorium. A 
talkative man’s neighbor in the gallery knows his 
rights, and dares maintain them, so that, either by 
the aid of the officers, or “‘the force of public opin- 
ion,” order is maintained there. One or the other of 
these two forces might be brought to bear in other 
arts of some of our places of amusement, and nota- 
ily among some of the habitués of the Academy of 

usic. 


WE cheerfully call the attention of our readers to 
the merits of Dospsrns’ ELEcTRIC Soap (made by 
Cragin & Co., Philadelphia), who confidently ask a 
trial The soap will tell its own story. We advise 
you to try it. 


THERE is no use in talking up the merits of other 
publications when the utility, variety, practicability 
of a magazine is up for consideration in opposition 
to this standard visitor to the home and fireside. 
GODEY excels them all in its real value to the parlor, 
the sewing-room, the kitchen, and the whole home 
circle.—Gazette, Port Jervis, N.Y. 


A? the fiftieth anniversary of an academy for 
young women in Shelbyville, Kentucky, recently, 
among the guests were grandmothers, daughters, 
and granddaughters, each generation having in 
turn been pupils at the school. 

TRAVELLING IN THE UNITED STATES ONE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTEEN YEARS AGO.—The advertisement of 
which we here give a literal copy is deserving of 
preservation on account of the quaintness of the 
inn-signs, the peculiarity of the spelling and diction, 
the “shifting” of the passengers which it announces, 
and the general idea it gives us of the way in which 
travelling was performed at the time when it was 
issued :— 

** Philadelphia Stage- Waggon, and New- York Stage 
Boat performs their Stages twice a Week. 

“John Batler, with his waggon, sets out on Mon- 
days from his House, at the Sign of the Death of the 
Fox, in Strawberry ally, and drives the same day to 
Trenton Ferry, when Francis Holman meets him, 
and proceeds on Tuesday to Brunswick, and the 
passengers and goods being shifted into the waggon 
of Isaac Fitzrandolph’s the same day, where Rubin 
Fitzrandolph, with a boat well suted, will receive 
them, and take them to New-York that night. John 
Butler returning to Philadelphia on Tuesday with 
the passengers and goods delivered to him by Fran- 
cis Holman, will again set out for Trenton Ferry on 
Thursday, and Francis Holman, &c. will carry his 
passengers and goods, with the same expedition as 
above to New-York. 

“Weekly Mercury. March 8, 1759.”” 
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QUBEN Victoria's INcOME.—The history of George 
the Third’s family is remarkable. That monarch 
had seven sons. The first three died long past mid- 
die life without having issue. The fyurth left one 
daughter—the queen. The fifth one sou—the ex- 
King of Hanover. The sixth noissue. The seventh 
one son and two daughters. Had all these dukes 
left merely average British families, by this time 
their descendants might easily have reached five 
hundred persons. Moreover, another agreeable re- 
flection offers itself to the tax-payer. The queen 
cost him in salary last year precisely the same sum 
as President Grant cost the United States for the 
same. That is to say, the revenues derived from 
the crown lands, the bulk of which are as much the 
sovereign’s as Chatsworth is the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, reached the sum of £375,000, whilst the civil 


list paid by the nation to the sovereign, in lieu of the | 
income from crown lands, was £385,000. At this rate | 


royalty will soon cost nothing. Queen Victoria has 
been very inexpensive. Her predecessors outran 
their incomes, and even George the Third had many 
subsidiary grants, but she has contrived to make 
the regular allowance meet all emergencies, and 
voluntarily undertook to pay income tax. 

Like the crown lands, her personal appanage, the 
Duchy of Lancaster, seems to be growing in a most 
remarkable manner. In 1865 the sum paid over to 
her use from this source was £26,000. Each sueceed- 
ing year it has continued to grow until it has reached 
over £41,000, making an accretion in a decade equal 
to the salary of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
largest paid in England. The Duchy of Cornwall 
reveals a similar satisfactory growth. When the 
prince succeeded to it at his birth, the income was 
about £12,000 a year net. In 1869, £63,587 was paid 
over to his use, and now he receives £73,000. The 
income increases steadily at the rate of about £3000 
a year, and if it continues to be as well managed, in 
twenty years hence will have doubled. In fact, a 
future Prince of Wales will have no need to come to 
the House of Commons for a grant, nor would the 
present prince have had to do so but for the neglect 
and spoliation which characterized the management 
of the duchy until his father took it in hand. 


Add to all these sources of wealth the immense | 


savings which the queen must have accumulated, 
even if she had merely saved the £20,000 a year be- 
queathed to her by the eccentric Mr. Neild, and the 
royal family of the future seems likely to be hand- 
somely provided for without much additional burden 
falling on the British tax-payer. 

THE Golos of St. Petersburgh states that in Russia 
there is but one physician to every 17,800 souls. There 


are governments, such as that of Perm, circles like | 


that of Cherdink, where the proportion is still smaller, 
and there is scarcely one physician to 60,000 souls. 
There is, moreover, one hospital to every 175,000 in- 


habitants; one for women in labor to every 6,000,000; | 


one for foundlings to every 1,350,000; one lunatic asy- 
lum to every 390,000; one deaf and dumb institution 
to every 11,000,000. The Russian journal says that 
the army is better provided for, there being one hos- 
pital to every 5000 men. In Prussia the proportion is 
one to 1250. In Italy there is one physician to every 
2280 inhabitants; in England there is one medical 
man (surgeon included) to every 3180. 

AS an illustration of the limitless number of com- 
binations which the three primary colors are capable 
ef, it may be interesting to know that in the Gobelin 
tapestry manufactory 28,000 distinct shadings of yarn 
are employed, each one distinguished by the prae- 
tised eyé. 


HOLLOWAY’s MusicaAL MONTHLY FOR JUNE.—An 
excellent number, with the usual variety and quan- 
tity of the best sheet music, prominent among which 
is a beautiful Polka Mazourka, a pretty song by Clari- 
bel, and several other exceilent pieces of music. 
Price only 40 cents, or the last three numbers free to 
any address on receipt of $1. For $4 Mr. Holloway 
sends the entire years’ numbers free of postage. 

Back Numbers.—A few still remaining. 30 cents 
each, or four, all different, for $1, sent free of postae. 

New Sheet Music.—A Handful of Earth, beautiful 
new song by Lueila, 20 cents. The Silvery Morn, 
brilliant wide-awake song by W. O. Fiske, 30. The 
Earth is Beautiful, pretty song and chorus, by Bar- 
| rett, 30. Bring Me Blue Violets, elegant and season- 

able song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 30. Summer 
| Mazourka, by R. Rhollo, with elegant picture title, 
40. June Reveries, Song Without Words, 20. Jolly 
Galop, by Barrett, 20. Gladiola Waltz, very pretty, 
| by Hackelton, 30. Address all ordersto J. Starr Hol- 

loway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Tue fashion-plate in the May number has been 
pronounced equal to the Paris plates for beauty and 
coloring. 

THe LONGEST-LIVED MEN OF MODERN TIMES.— 
Baron de Waldeck, a French painter, who has just 
celebrated his one hundred and ninth birthday iu 
Paris, is in perfect health, works eight or ten hours 
every day, and has a son only twenty-four years old. 
It is some consolation, observes the Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette, to remember that the baron must still live a con- 
siderable period to rival the fame of Old Parr, who 
was born in 1483, married when he was one hundred 
and twenty years old, lived to his one hundred and 
fifty-third year, and might have lived longer if Lord 
Arundel! had not taken him to London from his na- 
tive Shropshire in 1635 to exhibit him as a curiosity 
to Charles L. 

Even old Parr, however, is not the oldest English- 
man of whom we have more or less authentic record. 
According to Ingulphus, when the famous Turketul, 
like a modern statesman, retired from the world and 
became Abbott of Croyland. he found five very aged 
monks there. Father Clarenbald, the oldest of these 
monks, died A.D. 973, in his one hundred and sixty- 
ninth year. The second, Father Swarling, died at 
the age of one hundred and forty-two. The third, 
Father Turgar, was only one hundred and fifteen at 
his death. The ages of the other monks, Brune and 
Aja, who died about the same time, could not be as- 
certained, but both of them must have been very 
| old, as they remembered the old Abbey of Croyland, 
which had been destroyed by the Danes in the year 
870. 

Another chronicler speaks of a Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s who died about this time, aged one hundred 
and sixty years. Though an incredulous generation 
| may now question the reputed age of these venera- 
ble Englishmen, they are, at all events, safe from the 
disparaging search into baptismal certificates and 
sifting of evidence which must now embitter the last 
| days of all aged people who hold themselves out as 
centenarians. 


THERE has been cast in Germany a bell weighing 
50,000 pounds, intended for the Cathedral Church at 
Cologne. It was made from cannon taken from the 
French during the late war. 

A LAW has been passed in Sweden giving to mar- 
ried women undivided contrul of their property and 
| earnings. 








i 
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How FEATHERS ARE ORNAMENTED FOR USE.—An 
interesting account of the manufacture of orna- 
mental feathers, an industry which employs about 
two hundred and forty working women and appren- 
tices in Vienna, is given in the Transactions of Ofi- 
cial Austrian Reports on the Universal Exhibition 
in that city last year. The coloring is done by 
men, the other processes mostly by women. African 
ostrich feathers are mostly manufactured. These 
are white, black, gray, and dappled, and are classi- 
fied according to quality, as “prima,” “*secunda,” 
etc. Other feathers frequently worked are those of 
the white heron, bird of Paradise, and maraboo. 
There are genuine maraboo feathers and false. 

The white prima ostrich feather is the finest of all. 
The feather is cleaned first by a cold soap bath, well 
washed twice or thrice, and then put into warm 
soap baths, afterwards well washed in cold water, 
then blued a little, pressed, and swung to and fro in 
the air until the hairs have spread and the feather 
is quite dry. Next, with a small sharp knife, the 
strong rib at the back is cut away. The feather 
loses its stiffness and acquires pliability, With 
small feathers this is obtained by scraping the rib 
with glass. Then the hairs on each side of the rib 
are made to curl in, with a blunt knife, and the 
requisite uniformity of shape is given them by comb- 
ing them over a slightly warmed iron. Next, in or- 
der to hide the rib, the worker with a blunt knife 
twists here and there some hairs of the feather 
spirally over the rib until it is completely concealed 
by them. The feather is then threaded with a wire, 
folded in paper, and so completed. The same pro- 
cess is followed with gray and black ostrich feathers, 
except that the gray are generally, and the black 
always, colored. 

White feathers are only colored for some particu- 
lar fashion of color, as blue, rose, violet, ete. If the 
hair on a feather is not dense enough, or the feather 
is defective, then two or three feathers are sewn to- 
gether and curled. This is done with both short 
and long feathers. Long feathers are called “leaf 
feathers,” “Amazons; short feathers, generally 
three of a bundle, are called “panache.” Single 
and sewn feathers are distinguished in both. The 
hair of the ostrich feather is also much used for the 
manufacture of fancy feathers—cockades, fringes, 
etc., are made of these. The feathers are twined by 
a machine, and then joined tothe hairs of other feath- 
ers. These combinations are called ‘“ pleureuses,”’ 
and pieces of ostrich feather are sewn together toa 
length of some ells, and called “‘ bordures,” and are 
used to decorate dresses. 

There is an American ostrich feather called “ vul- 
ture,” which is worked like the African, but is in- 
ferior to it in quality. Tempting white feathers 
called maraboo are much worked. They are used 
for fancy feathers; the points of small white or col- 
ored pigeon feathers, and very small fragments of 
silk and the like are joined ontothem. ‘ Bordures”’ 
for ball-dresses are made of them. It is evident 
from this account that “to show the white feather” 
is a process which entails some trouble and expense. 

THE London Lancet recommends a new remedy 
for coughs, viz., resistance of the desire to cough 
until the phlegm has accumulated in large quanti- 
ties, when there will be something to cough against, 
and the phlegm may be brought up with much less 
effort. The Lancet says that a great deal of the 
hacking, hemming, and coughing in invalids is pure- 
ly nervous or the effect of habit, and that an exercise 
of willis needed to prevent the wasteful exercise of 
power in clearing the throat. Experiments in hospi- 
tals have shown this to be true. 
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THE Jewellers’ Circular says that the estimates of 
the value of the necklace presented to Mrs. Sher- 
man-Fitch by the Khedive of Egypt have been exag- 
gerations beyond all precedent, and $40,000 really 
represents the most liberal valuation that can be put 
upon them, the number and size of the diamonds 
are so counterbalanced by their off-color. The Khe- 
dive has probably never seen the necklace, and he 
would hardly be pleased to learn that those who 
were entrusted with the order in Paris had an eye 
to quantity rather than to quality in making the 
purchase. This ornament contains, it is said, about 
seven hundred and seventy brilliants of all sizes; 
from a seven or eight karat stone, to some as small 
as one-twelfth of a karat. The aggregate weight of 
the diamonds is at least three hundred karats; but 
the quality is what is known as Cape Bywater— 
quality of diamonds technically described as being 
of “off-color,” and they are well paid for at $100 per 
karat, cost of setting and all included. 


New York is estimated to contain about five hun- 
dred thousand people who have neither present nor 
prospective interest in the houses in which they 
live. 

Sanp Pres.—It has been said that nature provided 
dirt for the special amusement of children. The 
authorities of St. Petersburg assist nature by mak- 
ing special provisions for the delectation of young 
Russians. A recent writer says:— 


“St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, is the haven 
for children who have a propensity for making mud 
and sand pies. In many of the small public parks of 
that city there are, here and there, large open spaces 
cove with gravel. Every morning in each of 
these spaces may be seén a large pile of sand, cone- 
shaped, about four feet high and six feet in diame- 
ter at the base. After breakfast ail the children of 
the neighborhood, equipped with little spades, hatch- 
ets, and wagons, repair te these cones, and employ 
themselves in digging them down and scattering the 
material, according to their fancy. over the gravel 
spaces. The next morning the cones are all ready 
for another assault. The city government provides 
the sand, and has it plies up in the cones each night. 
The result of this simple plan is that the children 
acquire a fondness for exercise and labor, and get 
that healthful open-air amusement so essential to 
their vitality in a city. Perhaps they also get the 
usual maternal spanking for soiling their clothes, 
but this is one of the sweets of the halcyon days of 
childhood that can be looked back to in after years 
without revengeful feelings.” 


AN amusing ease came before the Sheffield County 
Court judge, England, a short time ago. Benjamin 
Yates, a printer’s apprentice, had fallen in love with 
a Miss Nicholson, a young lady deseribed as of pre- 
possessing appearance, and his passion having been 
reciprocated, they had dDecome engaged. With a 
view to housekeeping, he furnished the lady with 
sundry sums of money, with which furniture was 
bought. They, however, quarrelled in March, and 
the engagement was not only broken off, but Miss 
Nicholson married another man, and partly furnished 
her home with this furniture. Plaintiff sent for it, 
but she refused to let it go, and he now sued the 
father for it or its value. Miss Nicholson admitted 
receiving money, but said she added similar amounts 
in order to effect the purchases. In reply to the 
judge, she said she was willing to give up some por- 
traits, but not the furniture. Ultimately, however, 
at the suggestion of his honor, the case was compro- 
mised by the defendant agreeing to give up certain 
articles, with which plaintiff was fain to be content. 
His honor intimated that otherwise a verdict must 
be for the defendant. : 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey's Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Streei, 
Sormeriy of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above design isin the American cottage style 
of architecture. It is intended for bricks, painted. 
The internal accommodations are very fine, and 
when finished, will be a comfortable house with con- 
siderable styie. 

It can be built for between $3500 and $4000. The 
roof is intended for slates. Full drawings, specifica- 
tions, etc., with such modifications as may be desired 
will be furnished for $87.50. 

The interior arrangements of jirst floor consist of 





FIRST STORY. 


a dining-room, parlor, library, kitchen, and scullery, 
with stair hall. On the second floor it has four cham- 
bers and bath-room. It has a back stair, and con- 
tains five rooms for servants in third story or attic. 

We mail Hobbs’s Architecture upon the receipt of 
$3, a book of rural and suburban residences. Con- 
taining a large variety of designs for ornamental 
monuments. 

All architectural work done with great dispatch at 


moderate prices. Having a large number of assist- 








ants, we are ready to fill all Centennial orders for 
decorations. 

A FRENCH comic journal represents the wife of a 
candidate for election as deputy rising from the pe- 
rusal of the morning newspaper to demand an imme- 
diate separation. ‘What! after a union of twenty 

ears?’ exclaims the husband. “Yes, to be sure. 

ince you have come forward, I find all the public 
journals agree in giving the worst possible accounts 
of your character and career.” 








SECOND STORY. 


“T HAVE come for my umbrella,” said a lender of 
it on a rainy day to a friend. 

“Can’t help that,” said the borrower; “don’t you 
see that I am going out with it?” 

“Well, yes,” replied the lender, astonished at such 
outrageous impudence; “yes, but—but—what am J 
to do?” 

“Do?” said the other, as he opened the umbrella 
and walked off; “do as'I didé—borrow one.” 














FASHIONS. 





STRANGE FRIENDSHIP OF A DOG AND, PARROT.— 
Captain Stearns, real estate agent at ViPginia City, 
Nevada, is the owner of a fine Newfoundland dog. 
He is also the possessor of a large green parrot, 
which is said to be at least seventy years of age. 
Within the last few months a very strong attachment 
has sprung up between these two creatures, and they 
arealmostinseparable. The parrot talks all day long 
of the dog, and keeps calling him by name while he 
isaway. The dog seems very uneasy when the par- 
rot is out of sight, and wanders about, evidently in 
an unhappy frame of mind. He has licked all the 
feathers off one of the parrot’s wings, but still the 
latter seems to court his strange caresses. It is de- 
cidedly interesting to witness the manner in which 
the two play together. The parrot walks along the 
dog’s back, out on to the tip of his nose. when she 

ravely pecks that member and as gravely walks 

ack to the rear. This stately promenade is kept up 
for hours, the parrot all the time croaking out its 
canine friend’s name, and applying endearing epi- 
thets to him, such as “Oh! you old bum, Jack!” 
“Jack, you old rascal!’ and others which are fre- 
quently hurled at the dog by the neighbors’ boys. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
—_ ae always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 





All persons requiring answers by mail must send | 


a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 


| 


county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be | 


made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 


all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the | 
| of the darkest shade of silk. Basque bodice, trimmed 


post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 
Mrs. J. L. W.—Sent lead comb April Ist. 
oon J. A. C.— Sent lead comb Ist. 
Irs. H. E.—Sent shoulder braces and gloves Ist. 
Cc. J.—Sent pattern 2d. 
Mrs. 8. H. R.—Sent lead comb 3d. 
Mrs. N. C.—Sent lead comb 3d. 
Mrs. B.—Sent wrapper pattern 5th. 
Mrs. D. C. G.—Sent dress pattern 9th. 
Miss H. M.—Sent child’s dress pattern 9th. 
Mrs. R. S.—Sent child’s hat 13t 
Cc. G.—Sent hair chain 17th. 
Mrs. T. C.—Sent dress goods 19th. 
C. D.—Sent paints, ete., 21st. 
Miss B. W.—Sent trimmings 24th. 
Mrs. R. C. T.—Sent lead comb 24th. 
Miss A. W.—Sent donnet 24th. 
Francis.—Milk will remove fruit stains from linen. 
Holt.—Masaniello would wear a red fisherman's 
cap with tassels, a Holland skirt with turned-down 


ored sash around waist, trousers of Holland aiso 
rolled above knee, tights, shoes with buckles, or a 
striped shirt and trousers instead of Holland. 


or 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvineG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, lowe ry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here = the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 


| actions; and whether the person sending the order 


is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boog, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.— Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk. The front breadth is formed of kilt plaits; the 
back breadths are plain. Apron overskirt and sash 


with the dark silk. Chip hat, trimmed with silk and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The front of skirt is made of diamonds of the dark 
silk, with the lighter silk between them, plaiting at 
the sides; plain skirt in the back, with sash to corre- 
spond with the front. Low corsage, buttoned up the 
front, with lace around the neck. Hair arranged in 
finger puffs, with strings of pearls twisted around. 

Fig. 3—Visiting dress of two shades of purple. 
The front breadth is formed of puffs and plaitings of 
the light shade upon the dark; the sides have pieces 
of the dark buttoned over; the back breadths are 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, the upper part ar- 


| ranged in a pouf. Basque bodice of the dark shade, 
collar, sleeves rolled up to elbow, red necktie, col- | - 7 1 


Edith.—Steel may be preserved from rust by wrap- 


ping it in brown paper. 

Mabel.—Five feet three or four inches is the me- 
dium height for a woman. 

Oaklands.—Putting the lace for an hour or two in 
soak in strong green tea, or in witer with a good 
deal of blue in it, will materially ihaprove its color; 
p~J, very brown, it would be nec-ssary to have it 

yed. 

Susan.—Your own heart, and a knowledge of your 
requirements and desires, should be your guide. 
Straitened means seldom increase love; but to marry 
for money only is in no way calculated to make hap- 
piness. Where real love exists, it is seldom that one 
be pr even one’s self the question which it is best 
0 ao. 

Mary. — Daily out-door exercise is needful to all 
persons in health. 

Louise.—Eruptions in the face should only be dealt 
with by persons who understand the cause from 
which they arise. 

Bella.—“ Mirage” is pronounced mee-raje. 

Rose.—You can only get rid of your shyness by 
mixing frequently in society. 


with trimming and sleeves of the lighter. Bonnet of 
the two shades of crape, trimmed with feathers and 
half wreath of leaves and berries. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of green silk. The front 


| breadth of skirt trimmed with puffs and white lace; 





the side and back breadths are plaited, the side ones, 
as well as the bodice. being trimmed with bands of 
velvet and velvet bows. Basque bodice, surplice in 
the neck, plaited to match the skirt, and trimmed 
with lace and velvet; open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 5.--Evening dress of white muslin over pink 
silk. The pink silk underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaiting. Long apron overskirt of the muslin, and 
trained skirt in the back, trimmed with a row of 
Mechlin lace, and a thick roll of muslin banded with 
pink ribbon; garlands of flowers upon each side. 
Low corsage and short sleeves; the corsage of pink 
silk in the front, plaited white muslin in the back, 
and trimmed with lace. Hair arranged in curls, with 
flowers to match those on dress arranged through 
them. 


~—. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress for girl of six years old, made of gray 
summer Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with two 








ruffles bound with pink silk. Basque bodice, trimmed | 


with pink silk, and sash. Gray chip hat, trimmed 
with gray and pink. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDB. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of black silk 
house dress, made with shirred front, and sides di- 
vided by bands of silk or velvet; quadruple box-plait 
in the back of the skirt. Basque bodice, trimmed to 
correspond. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of walking 
dress, made of gray silk; it is made with two skirts 
and a basque. The underskirt is trimmed with a 
kilt plaiting on the front breadth, with bands of 


darker silk above. The back istrimmed with a ruffle | 


with a shirred puff above it. The overskirt and 
basque are trimmed with the darker silk. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of walking 
dress. The underskirt is of brown silk, trimmed 
with three knife plaitings; the sleeves are of the 
same silk, trimmed to correspond. The overskirt 


and sleeveless basque are of brown and gray plaid | 


woollen goods, trimmed with brown silk. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with gray 
velvet, feathers, and ribbon; lace ruche inside the 
brim, with pink ribbon bow and flowers in it. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white chip, faced with brown 
velvet, trimmed with blue silk and velvet, and feath- 
ersof the twocolors; blue-bird in the face, and white 
illusion. 

Fig. 9.—Lady’s chemise, made square in the neck 
with puff with embroidered ruffle upon each side 
of it. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s bib, made of pigué, trimmed with 
a muslin ruffle. 

Fig. 1.—Sleeve for a silk dress of two shades of 
color. The sleeve is of the darker shade and the cuff 
of the lighter, while the fringe and buttons are a 
combination of the two shades. Above the cuff 
there are folds of silk, which terminate at the elbow 
with a bow of the two colors. 

Fig. 12.—Brown chip hat, trimmed with brown silk 
and scarlet poppies, brown feather at left side. 

Fig. 13.—Velvet necklet, with gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 14.—Fraise of loops of black velvet and pink 
ribbon, with lace to be worn inside, fastened by a 
bird. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pale blue silk, made with 
a sleeveless basque of matelassé, of a slightly darker 
shade ; the neck and sleeves are trimmed with Mech- 
linlace. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with blue 
convolvulus arranged in it. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray silk, trimmed with pink; 
white lace fichu. Hair arranged in coil in the back 
with two long curls, and pink ribbon bowat the side. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, cut square in 
the neck; short sleeves, trimmed with black velvet 
and white lace. Hair arranged in finger puffs, with 
tortoise-shell comb, and velvet band and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk, with low cor- 
sage and short sleeves; bertha of white lace, wreath 
of roses trimming corsage. Hair arranged in puffs, 
with half wreath surrounding them. 

Fig. 5.—Fichu, made of silk to match the dress 
with which it is to be worn, or of a contrasting color: 
it is trimmed with lace. 

Fig. &6—Fichu and ruff for the neck, made of blue 
efik, trimmed with black lace and a narrow chain- 
stitched border ; lace ruche inside around the throat. 
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Fig. 7.—#Vhite silk fan, painted with colored flow- 
ers, and edged with white lace. 

Fig. 8—Side and back combs, with ornamented 

tops of cut jets. 
| Fig. 9.—Morning cap of white muslin, trimmed 
| with a row of lace, black velvet band and loops. 
| Fig. 10.—Bége Cashmere costume for girl of four. 
| The skirt is bordered with a plaited flounce, sewn 
| on with a heading. Round tunic, likewise edged 
with a plaiting, and looped up at the side with a bow 
and buckle. High basque bodice, with coat-shaped 
sleeves. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Linen collar and cuff, fastened by 
a band of colored iinen and buttons. 

Fig. 13.—In our present illustration we give designs 
for a novel and beautiful style of handkerchief bor- 
| der. The borders are of batiste écru, or, if intended 
for mourning, can be embroidered in black and 
white, the centre of the handkerchief being of fine 
cambric. The embroidery is worked partly with 
colored thread or zephyr wool; partly with white 
embroidery cotton in satin stitch. The outlines are 
worked around with buttonhole stitch. 

Fig. 14.—White muslin morning cap, trimmed with 
lace; pink silk ruche, and bow and ends. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for boy of four, made of dark-brown 
| Cashmere; kilt skirt; sacque, trimmed with silk 
braid. 

Fig. 16.—White cambrie dress for child of three 
| years, covered with English embroidery; it can be 
worn over an under slip of biue or pink silk, if 
desired. 
Figs. 17 and 18.—Waistband of beads. The beads 
are threaded on strong thread in equal lengths, and 
| three rows for each strip. Two sizes of beads are 
| used, the middle row being larger than the others. 
Fig. 18 shows the mode of arranging the rows; these 
are then plaited together. The band is finished 
with a ribbon bow; loops of beads and a swivel to 
hold the fan. 

Fig. 19.—Costume for a girl of four years, made of 
gray Cashmere; kilt skirt, and sleeveless basque. 
The skirt is trimmed with a band of blue silk, and 
the basque is made of it. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Brooch and earring of Bohemian 
garnets. Fifty years ago garnets were extensively 
used for jewelry, but in recent times more precious 
stones have taken their place. An attempt was 
made at the Vienna Exhibition to revive the taste 
of the public for garnet ornaments, and the Bohe- 
mian jewellers displayed many trinkets of this kind 
exquisitely designed and set. Our illustrations 
represent some fine specimens, which may show 
that the brilliant red stone has been unjustly neg 
lected. As a comparatively cheap and effective 
gem, it certainly deserves the preference before col- 
ored paste. The precious or Oriental garnet, from 
the River Syrian, in Pegu, however, is still much 
esteemed, its lustre and beauty placing it above all 
others. But en cabochon it is called carbuncle; and 
another variety, from Siberia, is known as “ goose- 
berry garnet.” 

Fig. 22.—Jet necklet. The outside contour of 
this necklet is composed of several rows of small jet 
beads stitched together. In the inside, the seven 
rows, which mount as a ladder upon the bodice, con- 
sist of single rows of beads, increasing in length as 
they ascend: while the double row, from which the 
cross is suspended, encircles the throat. The neck- 
Jet terminates with tassels of jet beads. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of eight years, made of écru-colored serge, 
trimmed with one plaited ruffle on the lower skirt, 
with buttons fastening the plaits, overskirt and 
basque, with passementerie ornaments upon it, and 
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FASHIONS. 





up the front of skirt. Sash fastening overskirt in 
the back. 

Fig. 25.—Boy’s suit for boy of four years, made of 
dark-blue serge, and trimmed with braid and but- 
tons. Sailor hat of straw. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of six years, made of écru- 
colored batiste; the skirt is trimmed with narrow 
kilt plaitings. The bodice is low, with a basque, 
edged around the neck and sleeves with a narrow 
worked edging. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of girl’s 
walking costume, made of gray bége, one skirt 
trimmed with a deep shirred ruffle; basque bodice, 
trimmed with a fold. 

Fig. 29.—Necklet of passementerie, studded over 
with fine jet beads. 

Fig. 30.—Chatelaine bag for ball toilet. The bag 
is made of white stiff net, and lined with white sar- 
cenet. It is then covered with blue convolvulus of 
delicate shades and varied foliage. It is mounted 
on ribbon that matches the toilet in color. The fas- 
tening is at the side under a tuft of convolvulus. 

Fig. 31.—Black silk fan, lined with pink. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

WE have heard so much of plainer toilets being 
adopted, that we imagined this spring would see the 
change effected. On the contrary, we hardly ever 
remember more variety, more luxury, and a greater 
quantity of material used in a single costume than 
at present. As the season advances, we see fewer 
startling changes than we imagined there would be 
when we looked upon the bewildering masses earlier 
in the season. We see little else but plaids and 
checks for parts of costumes; cuirass bodices are 
universal. Skirts box-plaited at the back have taken, 
in a great measure, the place of poufs; and tunics 
that drape the figure so closely in front as to make 
one suspect that under garments are reduced to the 
smallest possible number and proportions are the 
prevailing style. 

Our ultra fashionables have adopted the plan of 
wearing extremely short white underskirts, and of 
having the lower part of their train skirts trimmed 
inside with flounces of white muslin or cambric, so as 
to banish the long white skirt entirely. This is not 
a bad plan, as the lining moves with the dress, which 
is not the case with the underskirt. Demi trains 
have superseded the all round skirts, and all dra- 
pery about the skirt is soft and abundant. Nofa 
vestige of crinoline, no more than if such an institu- 
tion had never prevailed. These demi trains are 
very inconvenient for the street, as we have always 
said, and even for getting into a carriage, and they 
are so tied back and banded with elastic that walk- 
ing, and, above all, sitting down, are not the easy, 
careless movements of yore. Some dressmakers 
give instructions as to the management of these 
demi trains. The best manner of gathering up the 
train is to turn to the right, bending slightly back- 
wards, and to take hold of the dress as far down as 
possible with the right hand. When you straighten 
and stand upright again, the skirt will be slightly 
lifted, and thus become no longer than a short cos- 
tume. When you wish to let the skirt trail again, 
you must throw it back with a sweep of the right 
hand. This will be found a much more graceful way 
of preserving the train from eontact with the streets 
than by lifting it on each side with both hands. 

French cambric and percale dresses are very much 
worn for morning street costumes as well as house 
dresses during the summer months; some especially 
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figure represents generally the star and compass pat- 
terns, like those found in Madeira and English em- 
broidery. Sometimes the design is in stripes, some- 
times it covers the entire ground, and in many cases 
it forms bands near the selvedge, which bands are 
used for trimming tablier, sash, and cuirass. These 
cambrics are made up as follows: Take a blue one, 
with a white star lace pattern all over it; the trim- 
ming would be plain blue plaitings and gathered 
frills of the lace-figured cambric. The skirt is bor- 
dered with a plain blue plaiting, headed with a gath- 
ered frill of the lace-figured cambric, and these are 
repeated tothe knee. The tablier is figured, and the 
plaiting around it is blue. The basque is figured 
and piped with blue; and the bodice is trimmed as 
braces, with four bands of plain blue. Some of the 
chestnut-brown ones have light guipure designs on 
them. What are called Madras colors appear to be 
very popular in muslin, cottons, and in fact in all 
kinds of fabrics, such as linens, batists, grenadines, 
and twiled silks. These are selected for their quaint- 
ness, and many of the new linens represent the colors 
shown in bright Madras handkerchiefs; in many in- 
stances their ugliness is represented as their chief 
beauty. 

Lace tabliers and cuirass bodies are as popular to 
wear over black or colored silks as they were last 
season. The newest onesare made of black lace and 
insertion in Chantilly patterns, and trimmed with 
tiny cords of jet, instead of using the yak and guipure 
of last year. The insertion is arranged in lengthwise 
rows, and, instead of being covered with jet, they 
have now the merest lines and threads of glittering 
beads. These lace tabliers are fastened at the back 
with many drooping sash loops of narrow black gros 
grain ribbon. For warm weather, young ladies will 
wear tabliers and cuirasses made of stripes of blue 
or pink ribbon, alternating with insertion, or else 
Swiss insertion alternating with tucked bands. 

The very close plaitings, called in Paris “ petals 
Marguerite,” are made, if possible, closer and finer 
than before, and look like crimping. Great patience 
is required to mount them, and they demand an 
abundance of material, but their effect is charming. 
These close plaitings are made of striped silks—black 
and white, black and brown, white and violet, white 
and navy blue, and these are used for trimming 
dresses of a solid color. Two plaitings are arranged 
on the edge of the skirt all around it, and a third on 
the front breadths only; above the third plaiting 
there is a bouillonné of striped silk. The sleeves are 
of striped silk, and there is a striped plaiting around 
the cuirass basque. These Marguerite or knife plait- 
ings are capital for modernizing a plain silk dress. 

For very dressy bonnets tulle strings are added: 
this is an expensive fashion, as they require constant 
renewing; but they are pretty, graceful, and becom- 
ing. A very pretty bonnet is of black chip, with an 
exquisite half wreath of white crush roses under the 
brim, and another on the crown, with black ribbon 
and feathers; black tulle strings. Another is in 
white chip, almost in shape like the old-fashioned 
gypsy hat, trimmed with black ribbon and a white 
feather. Another was of black straw lined with 
maize silk, trimmed on the top with maize feathers, 
and under the brim with scarlet poppies and wheat. 
Nothing could be prettier for a brunette. Another : 
was very simple and remarkably elegant, being of 
plain black chip, trimmed with white crépe lisse, with 
long strings, and a bunch of exquisite green leaves 
under the brim over the forehead. Others there 
were in brown and chestnut, pale blue and cream- 
color, with pretty black hats on which feathers and 


pretty ones have a lace-like design of white upon a | feather trimming were profusely used. 


color, blue, brown, écru, gray, or black. This lace | 


VoL. xc.— 37 


Parasols are worn of a sensible size this summer, 
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and they have sensible handles, not the thick, heavy 
whip-handies that burst our tight gloves last year. 
A new style consists of a parasol upon which the silk 
was puffed in tiny puffings on four of the sides, and 
plain on the other four, one of the puffed sides being 
placed between a plain one on one side, and two 
plata ones on the other, while the plain sides are ar- 
ranged in the same manner relative to the puffed 
ones. Some of the parasols are trimmed like dresses, 
with little flounces, bouillonnés, and headings. Many 
are made of dark brown, purple, or black silk, with 
écru or white lace covering them, the edge finished 
all around with a lace or fringe. 

We must describe two strikingly pretty costumes 
seen for girls of ten years old. First, a white straw 
hat, trimmed with pale blue silk and white daisies, 
to be worn with a pretty blue costume made as fol- 
lows: The material was silk, the back of the skirt 
trimmed with three flounces about four inches deep ; 
the skirt was gathered four times below the waist, 
with an interval of two inches between the first two 
gatheringsand the secondtwo. The front ofthe skirt 
was trimmed around with two very narrow flounces, 
and over it fell an open tablier trimmed with bro- 
derie Anglaise. This tablier opened over a vest in 
front, which was only simulated in the trimming. 





| there; sometimes an elbow cape is added. 


A mauve silk for a child was trimmed with three | 
frills at the back; only one in front was headed by | 


drawings of the silk about six inches indepth. Over 
this was to be worn an open tunic of white striped 
grenadine, trimmed with a frill of itself and white 
silk fringe. The sleeve of this dress was very neat 


and pretty, being trimmed at the wrist with draw- | 


ings of the silk similar to that on the skirt, but nar- 
rower. 

We have seen a charming model for walking 
dresses for girls of that awkward age, fourteen to 
fifteen. The material is bége woollen stuff. The 
skirt, falling to the ankle, is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, crossed at the top with five silk folds of the 
same shade. The tunic, forming a pointed tablier 
in front, falls behind into two square lapels, tucked 
up into loops at the top. It is trimmed all around 
with five silk folds. The jacket bodice, with long 
basques, is trimmed to correspond, and closes in 
front. Sleeves to match. Narrow collar around the 
neck. Very large buttons all down the front of the 
bodice and tablier, upon the basque behind, on both 
sides of a deep fold, and along the lapels on the side 
nearest to the side seams of the skirt. At that age 
of unformed figure, corsages and tabliers are more 
becoming than polonaises, the outlir.. being thus 
broken, to the great advantage of the general 
aspect. 

A novelty just introduced {s the necktie of black 
or of white tulle, with square or with pointed ends, 
embroidered with floss, and dotted with tiny white 
silk buttons. Feru batiste neckties are new, and in 
‘avor for wearing with black and very dark colored 
suits: the ends are wrought with English embroid- 
ery. White Swiss muslin ties, with ends of English 
embroidery, are also new. New veils are of black 
thread net, dotted with the tiniest buttons, and 
wrought in seallops and vines on the lower edge. 
White tulle veils are fashionable with dressy car- 
riage toilets, but are in bad taste with plain street 
dress. The latest styles of these have pearl beads 
dotting them. All imported collars now have the 
necktie to match. There are English collars of 
linen, with a half-inch border of bias striped pereale, 
and a small flower wrought In color in the turned- 
over corners. These have sheer muslin ties, also 
edged with percale and embroidery, and likewise 
cuffs. Sheer white neckties of the finest organdy 


are preferred to those of thicker Swiss muslin. 





They are trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. Plainer ones have a fluting of 
lace in two scallops, then an insertion. Very rich 
and showy ties are made of crépe lisse, with a square 
of point Duchesse lace sewed in each end, or else 
with points of appliqué lace. Lace sleeveless jack- 
ets, high necked or else surplice, are made of stripes 
of Valenciennes insertion, and are shaped in beauti- 
ful patterns. 

New cloaks for wearing on board steamer, or for 
protecting the dress while travelling, are made of 
cloth of light quality and invisible English checks. 
They are very long, with loose double-breasted 
fronts, secured by a belt; while the English back is 
slightly loose, and extends quite long in Gabrielle 
fashion. Two prettily-arranged sets of bands or 
loops draw all the fullness to the back and hold it 
Similar 
garments are made of gray linen to serve as dusters 
for midsummer travelling. A pointed hood of grace- 
ful tri-cornered shape is much more useful than a 
cape. 

For summer wraps are dressy little talmas, made 
of horizontal rows of yak insertion, alternating with 
jet galloon, and finished with a lace edge and fringe. 
These look very dressy over a silk or grenadine 
dress. Another new style is made of strong black 
net, either woollen or silk, nearly covered with ap- 


| plied figures cut out of black Cashmere, and sewed 


on with narrow braided edges. Sometimes the fig- 
ures are made entirely of the Titan wool braids of 
different widths. These appliqué net wraps are very 
elegant, and come in all the graceful mantle shapes, 
such as the Dolman, talma, fichu, and the mantilla 
with square long fronts. 

We have been asked by so many of our correspond- 
ents to give hints relative to making up that ever 
useful addition to a summer wardrobe, a black 
grenadine dress, that we will now try to comply 
with their wishes. The newest and richest black 
grenadine dresses are made of the open square 
meshed grenadine, resembling canvas, or of plaids 
alternately thick and thin, or else they are barred 
or lined with velvet. Those dresses intended for 
the house only have the skirt trimmed to simulate a 
tablier, but no separate apron. The foundation of 
the skirt is silk, and for this purpose the substantial 
glossy taffeta silk is used. The grenadine forms a 
flounce around the bottom, and is then elaborately 
draped on the silk; in many cases the front, back, 


| and sides have each an arrangement of their own. 


The flounce at the bottom may be either a deep bias 
gathered flounce, shirred at the top and edged with 
knife plaiting, or else there are many rows of Knife 
plaiting piaced to overlap each other, and headed by 
a shirred puff. On some dresses the knife plaiting 
extends up the entire back breadth; in others it is 
arranged in pyramidal form on the bottom of each 
breadth. On the upper part of the skirt two breadths 
are shirred to represent an apron, and these have 
each a narrow ruffle meeting in the front; the back 
is then held in two large puffs with sash ends. The 


| basque is shaped fancifully, and trimmed down the 





back and front with shirring or plaiting to corre- 
spond with the skirt. The long looped bows and the 
sash loops in the skirt are made of aros grain, laid 
in fine knife plaiting, and pressed flatly. The coat 
sleeves are formed of folds of grenadine placed 
across from seam to seam. Plaiting, a ruffle, and 
lace trim the wrists. Grenadine suits that are to be 
worr in the street as well as the house are made 
much more simply. They are provided with deep 
aprons, plain cuirass basques, and simply trimmed 
skirts. Any style adopted for heavier suits can be 
used for a plain grenadine suit. FASHION. 
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CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS, 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED (o surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 











THE “PARAGON” seek them, ‘TH HE BEST, ?? | sesbloaiens 


ee COLTON EHEC 


Secures health and comfort, is 
easily adjusted to ladies or mi: 8ea. 
Pare, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
| One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


It ean be worn with or without any 
} 
SENT FREES crc 
BEVERLY BUDGET 
Fabs, 


Corset, Try it and on wes never 
regret it. Price, 50 

} to $75 CASH per week Zo all, at | warn or traveling. 

new. Adiiress, The Beverly Co., Chicago. 














Lady Agents Wanted. 
Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 

















CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 
| AGENTS WANTED, wscko"signse: Sons 


CAN GOLD MINING Co., Laramie City, Wyoming. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Organs & Melodeons. sues em 
neon tags veierrceemnnens| AVON] Chemical Palit 


IT IS THE 
5 5 000 Most Durable and Beautiful Exterior 
, Paint Known. 


Costs no More, and will Outwear the best 
ofany Other. White and all the Fashion- 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same able Shades, Mixed ready for use, are sold 
popularity. | by the gallon. 
4&@ Send for Price Lists. l 
Address BUFFALO, N. ¥ 





























Now in use. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
ON. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.: “ Altogether I 
ani the ‘ Averill’ the cheapest and best.” 


. . oe ‘ , 
Weannounce that (until further notice) we will sell ma By = Saas The ‘Averill’ has 


to applicants in any city or town where we have no | Cc. W. SPOONER, Treas. Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
agent on the same terms and at the same discountsas | Mass.: “The * Averill Chemical’ has proved vood 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 | ©, A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘ Averill 
value annually. | Pi ay is as br ight to- day as when applied three years 
The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- | 4& 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments residences in the country, with sample Card of 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- | Colors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by 
bility and the merits of our instruments. the 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 
River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 


INE OAP 





Rendrede of attaeeh uls from owners of the finest 









ONSTANTINES 











'D FOR Tones BATH NURS PE YBES of HS KING MUCOUS 
en Oe SF DB) BY. DRUGGISTS GROCERS 














Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 
THOMSON’S 
New F (Crossed-Boned) 
AND 
Letter J) Improved 
PATENT 





gee ner) 
oe ‘ 


RM 


CORSETS. 


ENOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones 
crossing each other at the side.and over the hips, 
giving extra support to the wearer, and at the same 

me ucing a beautiful rounded figure. These 
Corsets are made of fine French Coutelle, rich! 
trimmed with Lace and Edging : elaborately bon 
in a superior style with the best Greenland Whale- 
bone. Every bone stitched through and fanned with 
silk. No corset has ever attained so world-wide a 
reputation as the GLOVE-FITTING. In length 
and fulness of bust it cannot be improved. The 
great success of our celebrated Corsets has given 
rise to many imitations; unprincipled parties en- 
deavor to palm off their inferior goods as “ Thom- 
son's; but we have commenced legal proceedings 
against infringers, and expect to defend our Patents 
against all such imitations. See that the name 

SON, and the trade-mark, a CROWN, are 
stamped on every pair. No other is genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
No. 478 & 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. S. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
OCONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS '!N ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4. Address 
L. A. GODEY 
N.B. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





: iy GLOVE-FITTING. 


GODEY’'S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 








Ox 2m 












YOUNG AMERICA PRESS. 


The most simple, effective, and durable 
printing press made. Circulars sent free on 
application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 

Street, New York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. 


| G Will make you an ANNUAL Subscriber 


to kOUR NUMBERS OF 


FHRICHS QUARTERLY. 


Containing prices, descriptions, and 

Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 

Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 

Real Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, 

Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c., 

pod with the choicest selections of 
iterature, Wit, and Wisdom. 

Our Quarterly will place within your 
ireach the best goods at the lowest in ces. 
Only 10 cents for a year’s subscription. 
First issue powready. Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORE. 


Please state in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 


CRANE, DREVET, & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 








Messrs. gore & Brothers, New York. 
oe R. & Cc “ “oe 


oe > 
- Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 
L. A. Godey, ” 
Hon. M. McMichael, “ 
“ Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
- Converse & Stanwood, si 
- 8S. R. Spaulding & Sons, “ 
Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy Pa » Perfumery, 
f Tooth and Hair Brushes, p Mind 


Paris Dolis and Toys, Artificial Flowers, and ail 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 





BZ TRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :-— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL - 
THE OFFER - - 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON - - - 


MY PET - - - 
OUR DARLING - 
TRUE TO NATURE 
Address 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

IL. A. GODEY, 




















GODEY’S 


LADY'S BOOK 


AND 


\ MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
AND LOUIS A. GODEY. 





VOL. XC.—FROM JANUARY TO JUNE, 
1875. 





PHILADELPHIA: 


PUBLISHED BY LOUIS A. GODEY, 
N. E. COR. SIXTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 








PHILADELPHIA: 
COLLINS, PRINTER, 705 JAYNE STREET. 
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AMERICAN LINE. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PFPHILADILY ara. 

WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 
OALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 

Sailing every Thursday from Phiiadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD *KENILWORTH. 





Cabin $100, 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all 
Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 


Passenger accommodations for 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 


ints at lowest current rates. 


all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 
carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


These steamers are oup 
Through tickets and t 


plied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 
rough bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 


For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. 


307 Walnut Street, Phiiadelphia. 


N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown 





BOSOM FORM, 


AND 


Standard Lotta Bustle. 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa newsize of the Lotta, whose 
principles: have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. 


WoMeENn’s 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
The 26th Winter session will open October 7th, 1875, 


in the Elegant and Commodious New College Build- 
ing. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's 
Hospital, and in the syanemvante, Wills, and Or- 
thopedic Hospi:als. SPRING course of ctures, 


Practical demonstrations and Winter Quizzes are 
Jree to all the Matriculants. 

ddress RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 

Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class 
GENERAL AGENTS. For Circular and full particu- 
lars, Address 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO.. 


Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR removed from any part of 
the body in jive minutes, without injury to #he 
skin, by UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER, $1.25 
by mail. Address S. C. Uphaw, 25 South 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of. Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 

















and Hanwell Mills. 





J. 


HEH. CAMP, 


e092 Chestnut, andi G1O Jvayneo Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





in the United States. 


To Advertisers.—The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising 
wum is superior to any other periodical or paper published. 


reason 18 that its circulation eatends to every town, 2 


The 















































CRIMINAL INVALIDS 
Life and Health 
are God’s gifts, and it is a sin to 
imperil them by neglect. We can, if we choose, 


promptly relieve the disorders of the stomach, bowels, liyer, and 
nerves, which lead to chronic dyspepsia, dysentery, diarrhaa, liver com- 








/ 
- & 
plaint, and paralysis, Sy by having recourse to 
i ‘ 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It has been a proven fact for thirty years that this agreeable and 
wholesome alterative will always prevent the minor ailments of 
the body from culminating in dangerous maladies, if 
administered- at the proper time. Meet the 
first symptoms with this inestimable 
remedy. Self-neglect in such 
cases is crime. 


SOLD BY ALI DRUGGISTS. 


FH. wAtt, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 
Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 
Goods of all kinds, 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
No, 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 


PEILADELPHIA. 
Trunks and Satchels Repaired and Covered. Specialty in Sample Trunks. 


SUMMER TRAVEL 
NORTH PENN'A, LEMIGH VALLEY, & ERIK RAILWAYS, 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO 
The Switch-Back, Glen Onoko, Ithaca, 
Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Fails, 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES IN THE NORTH. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 
Are issued During the Pleasure Season (June Ist to Nov. Ist) at 
) GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


t Three Ex Trains daily are run via this fashionable thoroughfare and pleasure route, to which are XY 
— attached the finest Drawing-Room and Sleeping Coaches in the world. A! 


4 ~~" 98 of the Company, 732 Chestaut Street, corner of Eighth, and 
“t Street, corner of Fifth, Philadelphia. 
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QUEEN VIcToRiIa’s INCOME.—The history of George 
the Third’s family is remarkable. That monarch 
had seven sons. The first three died long past mid- 
dle life without having issue. The fourth left one 
daughter—the queen. The fifth one son—the ex- 
King of Hanover. The sixth noissue. The seventh 
one son and two daughters. Had all these dukes 
left merely average British families, by this time 
their descendants might easily have reached five 
hundred persons. Moreover, another agreeable re- 
flection offers itseif to the tax-payer. The queen 
cost him in salary last year precisely the same sum 
as President Grant cost the United States for the 
same. That is to say, the revenues derived from 
the crown lands, the bulk of which are as much the 
sovereign’s as Chatsworth is the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s, reached the sum of £375,000, whilst the civil 
list paid by the nation to the sovereign, in lieu of the 
income from crown lands, was £385,000. At this rate 
royalty will soon cost nothing. Queen Victoria has 
been very inexpensive.’ Her predecessors outran 
their incomes, and even George the Third had many 
subsidiary grants, but she has contrived to make 
the regular allowance meet all emergencies, and 
voluntarily undertook to pay income tax. 

Like the crown lands, her personal appanage, the 
Duchy of Lancaster, seems to be growing in a most 
remarkable manner. In 1865 the sum paid over to 
her use from this source was £26,000. Each succeed- 
ing year it has continued to grow until it has reached 
over £41,000, making an accretion in a decade equal 
to the salary of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
largest paid in England. The Duchy of Cornwall 
reveals a similar satisfactory growth. When the 
prince succeeded to it at his birth, the income was 
about £12,000 a year net. In 1869, £63,587 was paid 
over to his use, and now he receives £73,000. The 
income increases steadily at the rate of about £3000 
a year, and if it continues to be as well managed, in 
twenty years hence will have doubled. In fact, a 
future Prince of Wales will have no need to come to 
the House of Commons for a grant, nor would the 
present prince have had to do so but for the neglect 
and spoliation which characterized the management 
of the duchy until his father took it in hand. 

Add to all these sources of wealth the immense 
savings which the queen must have accumulated, 
even if she had merely saved the £20,000 a year be- 
queathed to her by the eccentric Mr. Neild, and the 
royal family of the future seems likely to be hand- 
somely provided for without much additional burden 
falling on the British tax-payer. 

THE Golos of St. Petersburgh states that in Russia 
there is but one physician to every 17,800 souls. There 
are governments, such as that of Perm, circles like 
that of Cherdink, where the proportion is stil] smaller, 
and there is scarcely one physician to 60,000 souls. 
There is, moreover, one hospital to every 175,000 in- 
habitants; one for women in labor to every 6,000,000 ; 


one for foundlings to every 1,350,000; one lunatic asy- | 
lum to every 390,000; one deaf and dumb institution | 


to every 11,000,000. The Russian journal says that 
the army is better provided for, there being one hos- 
_ pital to every 5000 men. In Prussia the proportion is 
one to 1250. In Italy there is one physician to every 
2280 inhabitants; in England there is one medical 
man (surgeon included) to every 3180. 


AS an illustration of the limitless number of com- 
binations which the three primary colors are capable 
of, it may be interesting to know that in the Gobelin 
tapestry manufactory 28,000 distinct shadings of yarn 
are employed, each one distinguished by the prae- | 
tised eye. 


HOLLOWAY’S MuSsICAL MONTHLY FOR JUNE.—An 
excellent number, with the usual variety and quan- 
tity of the best sheet’ music, prominent among which 
is a beautiful Polka Mazourka, a pretty song by Clari- 
bel, and several other excellent pieces of music. 
Price only 40 cents, or the last three numbers free to 
any address on receipt of $1. For $4 Mr. Holloway 
sends the entire years’ numbers free of postage. 

Back Numbers.—A few still remaining. 30 cents 
each, or four, all different, for $1, sent free of postage. 

New Sheet Music.—A Handful of Earth, beautiful 
new song by Luella, 20 cents. The Silvery Morn, 
brilliant wide-awake song by W. O. Fiske, 30. The 
Earth is Beautiful, pretty song and chorus, by Bar- 
rett, 30. Bring Me Blue Violets, elegant and season- 
able song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 30. Summer 
Mazourka, by R. Rhollo, with elegant picture title, 
40. June Reveries, Song Without Words, 20. Jolly 
Galop, by Barrett, 20. Gladiola Waltz, very pretty, 
by Hackelton, 30. Address all ordersto J. Starr Hol- 
loway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


THE fashion-plate in the May number has been 
pronounced equai to the Paris plates for beauty and 
coloring. 

THE LONGEST-LIVED MEN OF MODERN TIMES.— 
Baron de Waldeck, a French painter, who has just 
celebrated his one hundred and ninth birthday in 
Paris, is in perfect health, works eight or ten hours 
every day, and has a son only twenty-four years old. 
It 1s some consolation, observes the Pall Mall Gaz- 
ette, to remember that the baron must still live a con- 
siderable period to rival the fame of Old Parr, who 
was born in 1483, married when he was one hundred 
and twenty years old, lived to his one hundred and 
fifty-third year, and might have lived longer if Lord 
Arundell had not taken him to London from his na- 
tive Shropshire in 1635 to exhibit him as a curiosity 
to Charles L 

Even old Parr, however, is not the oldest English- 
man of whom we have more or less authentic record. 
According to Ingulphus, when the famous Turketul, 
like a modern statesman, retired from the world and 
became Abbott of Croyland, he found five very aged 
monks there. Father Clarenbald, the oldest of these 
monks, died A.D. 973, in his one hundred and sixty- 
ninth year. The second, Father Swarling, died at 
the age of one hundred and forty-two. The third, 
Father Turgar, was only one hundred and fifteen at 
his death. The ages of the other monks, Brune and 
Aja, who died about the same time, could not be as- 
certained, but both of them must have been very 
old, as they remembered the old Abbey of Croyland, 
| which had been destroyed by the Danes in the year 
870. 

Another chronicler speaks of a Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s who died about this time, aged one hundred 
| and sixty years. Though an incredulous generation 
may now question the reputed age of these venera- 
ble Englishmen, they are, at all events, safe from the 
| disparaging search into baptismal certi'cates and 
| sifting of evidence which must now embitter the last 
| days of all aged people who hold themselves out as 
centenarians. 








THERE has been cast in Germany a bell weighing 
50,000 pounds, intended for the Cathedral Church at 
Cologne. It was made from cannon taken from the 
French during the late war. 

A Law has been passed in Sweden giving to mar- 
ried women undivided control of their property and 
| earnings. ; 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 


How FEATHERS ARE ORNAMENTED FOR USE.—An 
interesting account of the manufacture of orna- 
mental feathers, an industry which employs about 
two hundred and forty working women and appren- 
tices in Vienna, is given in the Transactions of Ofj- 
cial Austrian Reports on the Universal Exhibition 
in that city last year. The coloring is done by 
men, the other processes mostly by women. African 
ostrich feathers are mostly manufactured. These 
are white, black, gray, and dappled, and are classi- 
fied according to quality, as “‘prima,’”’ “secunda,”’ 
ete. Other feathers frequently worked are those'of 
the white heron, bird of Paradise, and maraboo. 
There are genuine maraboo feathers and false. 

The white prima ostrich feather is the finest of all. 
The feather is cleaned first by a cold soap bath, well 
washed twice or thrice, and then put into warm 
soap baths, afterwards well washed in cold water, 
then blued a little, pressed, and swung to and froin 
the air until the hairs have spread and the feather 
is quite dry. Next, with a small sharp knife, the 
strong rib at the back is cut away. The feather 
loses its stiffness and acquires pliability. With 
small feathers this is obtained by scraping the rib 
with glass. Then the hairs on each side of the rib 
are made to curl in, with a blunt Knife, and the 
requisite uniformity of shape is given them by comb- 
ing them over a slightly warmed iron. Next, in or- 
der to hide the rib, the worker with a blunt knife 
twists here and there some hairs of the feather 
spirally over the rib until it is completely concealed 
by them. The feather is then threaded with a wire, 
folded in paper, and so completed. The same pro- 
cess is followed with gray and black ostrich feathers, 
except that the gray are generally, and the black 
always, colored. 

White feathers are only colored for some particu- 
lar fashion of color, as blue, rose, violet, etc. If the 
hair on a feather is not dense enough, or the feather 
is defective, then two or three feathers are sewn to- 
gether and curled. This is done with both short 
and long feathers. Long feathers are called “leaf 
feathers,’ “‘ Amazons; short feathers, generally 
three of a bundle, are called “panache.” Single 
and sewn feathers are distinguished in both. The 
hair of the ostrich feather is also much used for the 
manufacture of fancy feathers—cockades, fringes, 
etc., are made of these. The feathers are twined by 
a machine, and then joined tothe hairs of other feath- 
ers. These combinations are called ‘ pleureuses,” 
and pieces of ostrich feather are sewn together toa 
length of some ells, and called “‘ bordures,” and are 
used to decorate dresses. 

There is an American ostrich feather called “ vul- 
ture,” which is worked like the African, but is in- 
ferior to it in quality. Tempting white feathers 
called maraboo are much worked. They are used 
for fancy feathers; the points of small white or col- 
ored pigeon feathers, and very small fragments of 
silk and the like are joined ontothem, ‘“ Bordures” 
for ball-dresses are made of them. It is evident 
from this account that “to show the white feather” 
is a process which entails some trouble and expense. 

THE London Lancet recommends a new remedy 
for coughs, viz., resistance of the desire to cough 
until the phlegm has accumulated in large quanti- 
ties, when there will be something to cough against, 
and the phlegm may be brought up with much less 
effort. The Lancet says that a great deal of the 
hacking, hemming, and coughing in invalids is pure- 
ly nervous or the effect of habit, and that an exercise 
of willis needed to prevent the wasteful exercise of 
power in clearing the throat. Experiments in hospi- 
tals have shown this to be true. 
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THE Jewellers’ Circular says that the estimates of 
the value of the necklace presented to Mrs. Sher- 
man-Fitch by the Khedive of Egypt have been exag- 
gerations beyond all precedent, and $40,000 really 
represents the most liberal valuation that can be put 
upon them, the number and size of the diamonds 
are so counterbalanced by their off-color. The Khe- 
dive has probably never seen the necklace, and he 
would hardly be pleased to learn that those who 
were entrusted with the order in Paris had an eye 
to quantity rather than to quality in making the 
purchase. This ornament contains, it is said, about 
seven hundred and seventy brilliants of all sizes; 
from a seven or eight karat stone, to some as small 
as one-twelfth of a karat. The aggregate weight of 
the diamonds is at least three hundred Karats; but 
the quality is what is known as Cape Bywater— 
quality of diamonds technically described as being 
of “off-color,” and they are well paid for at $100 per 
karat, cost of setting and all included. 


New YORK is estimated to contain about five hun- 
dred thousand people who have neither present nor 
prospective interest in the houses in which they 
live. 

SanpD Pres.—It has been said that nature provided 
dirt for the special amusement of children. The 
authorities of St. Petersburg assist nature by mak- 
ing special provisions for the delectation of young 
Russians. A recent writer says:— 

“St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, is the haven 
for children who have a propensity for making mud 
and sand pies. In many of the small public parks of 
tiat city there are, here and there, large open spaces 
covered with gravel. Every morning in each of 
these spaces may be seen a large pile of sand, cone- 
shaped, about four feet high and six feet in diame- 
ter at the base. After breakfast all the children of 
the neighborhood, equipped with little spades, hatech- 
ets, and gem, repair to these cones, and employ 
themselves in digging them down and scattering the 
material, according to their fancy. over the gravel 
spaces. The next morning the cones are ail ready 
for another assault. The city government provides 
the sand, an¢. has it es up in the cones each nignt. 
The result of this simple plan is that the children 
acquire a fondness for exercise and labor, and get 
that healthful open-air amusement so essential to 
their vitality in a city. Perhaps they also get the 
usual maternal spanking for soiling their clothes, 
but this is one of the sweets of the halcyon days of 
childhood that can be looked back to in after years 
without revengeful feelings.” 


AN amusing case came before the Sheffield County 
Cotrt judge, England, a short time ago. Benjamin 
Yates, a printer’s apprentice, had fallen in love with 
a Miss Nicholson, a young lady described as of pre- 
possessing appearance, and his passion having been 
reciprocated, they had become engaged. With a 
view to housekeeping, he furnished the lady with 
sundry sums of money, with which furniture was 
bought. They, however, quarrelled in March, and 
the engagement was not only broken off, but Miss 
Nicholson married another man, and partly furnished 
her home with this furniture. Plaintiff sent for it, 
but she refused to let it go, and he now sued the 
father for it or its value. Miss Nicholson admitted 
receiving money, but said she added similar amounts 
in order to effect the purchases. In reply to the 
judge, she said she was willing to give up some por- 
traits, but not the furniture. Ultimately, however,, 
at the suggestion of his honor, the case was compro- 
mised by the defendant agreeing to give up certain 
articles, with which plaintiff was fain to be content. 
His honor intimated that otherwise a verdict must 
be for the defendant. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Prawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosrs & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
JSormerly of 309 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above design is in the American cottage style 
of architecture. It is intended for bricks, painted. 
The internal accommodations are very fine, and 
when finished, will be a comfortable house with con- 
siderable style. 

It can be built for between $3500 and $4000. The 
roof is intended for slates. Full drawings, specifica- 
tions, ete., with such modifications as may be desired 
will be furnished for $87.50. . 

The interior arrangemeuts of first floor consist of 





FIRST STORY. 


a dining-room, parlor, library, kitchen, and scullery, 
with stair hall. On the second floor it has four cham- 
ders and bath-room. It has a back stair, and con- 
tains five rooms for servants in third story or attic. 

We mail Hobbs’s Architecture upon the receipt of 
$8, a book of rural and suburban residences. Con- 
taining a large variety of designs for ornamental 
monuments. 

All architectural work done with great dispatch at 
moderate prices. Having a large number of assist- 








ants, we are ready to fill all Centennial orders for 
decorations. 

A FRENCH coinic journal represents the wife of a 
candidate for election as deputy rising from the pe- 
rusal of the morning newspaper to demand an imme- 
diate separation. ‘ What! after a union of twenty 

ears?” exclaims the husband. “Yes, to be sure. 

ince you have come forward, I find all the public 
journals agree in giving the worst possible accounts 
of your character and career.” 








SECOND STORY. 


“T HAVE come for my umbrella,” said a lender of 
it on a rainy day to a friend. 

“Can’t help that,” said the borrower; “ don’t you 
see that I am going out with it?” 

“ Well, yes,” replied the lender, astonished at such 
outrageous impudence; “yes, but—but—what am J 


“Do?” said the other, as he opened the umbrell 
and walked off; “do as‘T did—borrow one.” — 
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STRANGE FRIENDSHIP OF A DOG AND PARROT.— 
Captain Stearns, real estate agent at Virginia City, 
Nevada, is the owner of a fine Newfoundland dog. 
He is also the possessor of a large green parrot, 
which is said to be at least seventy years of age. 
Within the last few montis a very strong attachment 
has sprung up between these two creatures, and they 
arealmostinseparable. The parrot talks all day long 
of the dog, and keeps calling him by name while he 
is away. The dog seems very uneasy when the par- 
rot is out of sight, and wanders about, evidently in 
an unhappy frame of mind. He has licked all the 
feathers off one of the parrot’s wings, but still the 
latter seems to court his strange caresses. It is de- 
cidedly interesting to witness the manner in which 
the two play together. The parrot walks along the 
dog’s back, out on to the tip of his nose, when she 
gravely pecks that member and as gravely walks 

ack to the rear. This stately promenade is kept up 
for hours, the parrot all the time croaking out its 
canine friend’s name, and applying endearing epi- 
thets to him, such as “Oh! you old bum, Jack!’ 
“Jack, you old rascal!’ and others which are fre- 
quently hurled at the dog by the neighbors’ boys. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter tage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. J. L. W.—Sent lead comb April Ist. 

rs. J. A. C.—Sent lead comb Ist. 
{rs. H. E.—Sent shoulder braces and gloves Ist. 

C. J.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. 8. H. R.—Sent lead comb 3d. 

Mrs. N. C.—Sent lead comb 3d. 

Mrs. B.—Sent wrapper pattern 5th. 

Mrs. D. C. G.—Sent dress pattern 9th. 

Miss H. M.—Sent child's dress pattern 9th. 

Mrs. R. S.—Sent child's hat 13th. 

C. G.—Sent hair chain 17th. 

Mrs. T. C.—Sent dress goods 19th. 

C. D.—Sent paints, ete., 21st. 

Miss B. W.—Sent trimmings 24th. 

Mrs. R. C. T.—Sent lead comb 24th. 

Miss A. W.—Sent bonnet 24th. 

Francis.—Milk will remove fruit stains from linen. 

Holt.—Masaniello would wear a red fisherman’s 
=p with tassels, a Holland skirt with turned-down 
collar, sleeves rolled up to elbow, red necktie, col- 
ored sash around waist, trousers of Hoiland also 
rolled above knee, tights, shoes with buckles, or a 
striped shirt and trousers instead of Holland. 

Edith.—Steel may be preserved fromrust by wrap- 
ping it in brown paper. 

abel.—Five feet three or four inches is the me- 
dium height for a woman. 

Oaklands.—Putting the lace for an hour or two in 
soak in strong green tea, or in witer .with a good 
deal of biue in it, will materially i yprove its color; 
pd very brown, it would be nec:ssary to have it 

yed. 

Susan.—Your own heart, and a knowledge of your 
requirements and desires, should be your guide. 
Straitened means seldom increase love ; but to marry 
for money only is in no way calculated to make hap- 
piness. Where real love exists, it is seldom that one 
ao even one’s self the question which it is best 


0. 

Mary. — Daily out-door exercise is needful to all 
persons in health. 

Louise.—Eruptions in the face should only be dealt 
with by persons who understand the cause from 
which they arise. 

Bella. —“* Mirage” is pronounced mee-raje. 

Rose.—You can only get rid of your shyness by 
mixing frequently in society. 








Fushions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., vy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here = the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber te the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.— Walking dress of two shades of brown 
silk. The front breadth is formed of kilt plaits; the 
back breadths are plain. Apron overskirt and sash 
of the darkest shade of silk. Basque bodice, trimmed 
with the dark silk. Chip hat, trimmed with silk and 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of two shades of blue silk. 
The front of skirt is made of diamonds of the dark 
silk, with the lighter silk between them, plaiting at 
the sides; plain skirt in the back, with sash to corre. 
spond with the front. Low corsage, buttoned up the 
front, with lace around the neck. Hair arranged in 
finger puffs, with strings of pearls twisted around. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of purple. 
The front breadth is formed of puffs and plaitings ot 
the light shade upon the dark; the sides have pieces 
of the dark buttoned over; the back breadths are 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle, the upper part ar- 
ranged ina pouf. Basque bodice of the dark shade, 
with trimming and sleeves of the lighter. Bonnet of 
the two shades of crape, trimmed with feathers and 
half wreath of-leaves and berries. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of green silk. The front 
breadth of skirt trimmed with puffs and white lace; 
the side and back breadths are plaited, the side ones, 
as well as the bodice. being trimmed with bands of 
velvet and velvet bows. Basque bodice, surplice in 
the neck, plaited to match the skirt, and trimmed 
with lace and velvet; open sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 5.--Evening dress of white muslin over pink 
silk. The pink silk underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaiting. Long apron overskirt of the muslin, and 
trained skirt in the back, trimmed with a row of 
Mechlin lace, and a thick roll of muslin banded with 
pink ribbon; garlands of flowers upon each side. 
Low corsage and short sleeves; the corsage of pink 
silk in the front, plaited white muslin in the back, 
and trimmed with lace. Hair arranged in curls, with 
flowers to match those on dress arranged through 
them. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress for girlof six yearsold,madeof gray | Fig. 7.—White silk fan, painted with colored flow- 


summer Cashmere. The skirt is trimmed with two 
rufiles bound with pink silk. Basque bodice, trimmed 
with pink silk, and sash. Gray chip hat, trimmed 
with gray and pink. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and* back view of black silk 
house dress, made with shirred front, and sides di- 
vided by bands of silk or velvet; quadruple box-plait 


in the back of the skirt. Basque bodice, trimmed to | 


correspond. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of walking 
dress, made of gray silk; it is made with two skirts 
and a basque. The underskirt is trimmed with a 
kilt plaiting on the front breadth, with bands of 
darker silk above. The back istrimmed with a ruffle 
with a shirred puff above it. The overskirt and 
basque are trimmed with the darker silk. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back view of walking 
dress. The underskirt is of brown silk, trimmed 
with three knife plaitings; the sleeves are of the 
same silk, trimmed to correspond. The overskirt 
and sleeveless basque are of brown and gray plaid 
woollen goods, trimmed with brown silk. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with gray 
velvet, feathers, and ribbon; lace ruche inside the 
brim, with pink ribbon bow and flowers in it. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white chip, faced with brown 
velvet, trimmed with blue silk and velvet, and feath- 
ers of the twocolors; blue-bird in the face, and white 
illusion. 

Fig. 9.—Lady’s chemise, made square in the neck 
with puff with embroidered ruffle upon each side 
of it. 

Fig. 10.—Infant’s bib, made of pigué, trimmed with 
a muslin ruffle. : 

Fig. 11.—Sleeve for a silk dress of two shades of 
color. The sleeve is of the darker shade and the cuff 
of the lighter, while the fringe and buttons are a 
combination of the two shades.. Above the cuff 
there are folds of silk, which terminate at the elbow 
with a bow of the two colors. , 

Fig. 12.—Brown chip hat, trimmed with brown silk 
and scarlet poppies, brown feather at left side. 

Fig. 13.—Velvet necklet, with gilt ornaments. 

Fig. 14.—Fraise of loops of black velvet and pink 
ribbon, with lace to be worn inside, fastened by a 
bird. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pale blue silk, made with 
a sleeveless basque of matelassé, of a slightly darker 
shade ; the neck and sleeves are trimmed with Mech- 
linlace. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, with blue 
convolvulus arranged in it. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of gray silk, trimmed with pink; 
white lace fichu. Hair arranged in coil in the back 
with two long curls, and pink ribbon bowat the side. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, ent square in 
the neck; short sleeves, trimmed with black velvet 
and white lace. Hair arranged in finger puffs, with 
tortoise-shell comb, and velvet band and flowers. 

Fig.-4.—Evening dress of white silk. with low cor- 
sage and short sleeves; bertha of white lace, wreath 
of roses trimming corsage. Hair arranged in puffs, 
with half wreath surrounding them. 

Fig. 5.—Fichu, made of silk to match the dress 
with which it is to be worn, or of a contrasting color: 
it is trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 6—Fichu and ruff for the neck, made of blue 
stik, trimmed with black lace and a narrow chain. 
stitched border ; lace ruche inside around the throat. 








ers, and edged with white lace. 

Fig. 8.—Side and back combs, with ornamented 
tops of cut jets. 

Fig. 9.— Morning cap of white muslin, trimmed 
with a row of lace, black velvet band and loops. 

Fig. 10.—Bége Cashmere costume for girl of four. 
The skirt is bordered with a plaited flounce, sewn 
on with a heading. Round tunic, likewise edged 
with a plaiting, and looped up at the side with a bow 
and buckle. High basque bodice, with coat-shaped 


| sleeves. 


Figs. 11 and 12—Linen collar and cuff, fastened by 
a band of colored linen and buttons. 

Fig. 13.—In our present illustration we give designs 
for a novel and beautiful style of handkerchief bor- 
der. The borders are of batiste écru, or, if intended 
for mourning, can be embroidered in black and 
white, the centre of the handkerchief being of fine 


| cambric. The embroidery is worked partly with 


colored thread or zephyr wool; partly with white 
embroidery cotton in satin stitch. The outlines are 
worked around with buttonhole stitch. 

Fig. 14.—White muslin morning cap, trimmed with 
lace; pink silk ruche, and bow and ends. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for boy of four, made of dark-brown 
Cashmere; kilt skirt; sacque, trimmed with silk 
braid. 

Fig. 16.—White cambric dress for child of three 
years, covered with English embroidery; it can be 
worn over an under slip of blue or pink silk, if 
desired. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Waistband of beads. The beads 
are threaded on strong thread in equal lengths, and 


| three rows for each strip. Two sizes of beads are 


used, the middle row being larger than the others. 
Fig. 18 shows the mode of arranging the rows; these 
are then plaited together. The band is finished 
with aribbon bow; loops of beads and a swivel to 
hold the fan. 

Fig. 19.—Costume for a girl of four years, made of 
gray Cashmere; kilt skirt, and sleeveless basque. 
The skirt is trimmed with a band of blue silk, and 
the basque is made of it. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Brooch and earring of Bohemian 
garnets. Fifty years ago garnets were extensively 
used for jewelry, but in recent times more precious 
stones have taken their place. An attempt was 
made at the Vienna Exhibition to revive the taste 
of the publie for garnet ornaments, and the Bohe- 
mian jewellers displayed many trinkets of this kind 
exquisitely designed and set. Our illustrations 
represent some fine specimens, which may show 
that the brilliant red stone has been unjustly neg 
lected. As a comparatively cheap and effective 
gem, it certainly deserves the preference before col- 
ored paste. The precious or Oriental garnet, from 
the River Syrian, in Pegu, however, is still much 
esteemed, its lustre and beauty placing it above all 
others. But en cabochon it is called carbuncle; and 
another variety, from Siberia, is known as “ goose- 
berry garnet.” 

Fig. 22.—Jet necklet. The outside contour of 
this necklet is composed of several rows of small jet 
beads stitched together. In the inside, the seven 
rows, which mount as a ladder upon the bodice, con- 
sist of single rows of beads, increasing in length as 
they ascend; while the double row, from which the 
cross is suspended, encircles the throat. The neck- 
let terminates with tassels of jet beads. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of dress for 
girl of eight years, made of écru-colored serge, 
trimmed with one plaited ruffle on the lower skirt, 
with buttons fastening the plaits, overskirt and 
basque, with passementerie ornaments upon it, and 
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up the front of skirt. Sash fastening overskirt in 
the back. 

Fig. 25.—Boy’s suit for boy of four years, made of 
dark-blue serge, and trimmed with braid and but- 
tons. Sailor hat of straw. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of six years, made of écru- 
colored batiste; the skirt is trimmed with narrow 
kilt plaitings. The bodice is low, with a basque, 
edged around the neck and sleeves with a narrow 
worked edging. 

Figs. 27 and 28.—Front and back view of girl’s 
walking costume, made of gray bége,,one skirt 
trimmed with a deep shirred ruffle; basque bodice, 
trimmed with a fold. 

Fig. 29.—Necklet of passementerie, studded over 
with fine jet beads. 

Fig. 30.—Chatelaine bag for ball toilet. The bag 
is made of white stiff net, and lined with white sar- 
cenet. It is then covered with blue convolvulus of 
delicate shades and varied foliage. It is mounted 
on ribbon that matches the toilet in color. The fas- 
tening is at the side under a tuft of convolvulus. 

Fig. 31.—Black silk fan, lined with pink. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

WE have heard so much of plainer toilets being 
adopted, that we imagined this spring would see the 
change effected. On the contrary, we hardly ever 
remember more variety, more luxury, and a greater 
quantity of material used in a single costume than 
at present. As the season advances, we see fewer 
startling changes than we imagined there would be 
when we looked upon the bewildering masses earlier 
in the season. We see little else but plaids and 
checks for parts of costumes: cuirass bodices are 
universal. Skirts box-plaited at the back have taken, 
in 4 great measure, the place of poufs; and tunics 
that drape the figure so closely in front as to make 
one suspect that under garments are reduced to the 
smallest possible number and proportions are the 
prevailing style. 

Our ultra fashionables have adopted the plan of 
wearing extremely short white underskirts, and of 
having the lower part of their train skirts trimmed 
inside with flounces of white muslin or cambric, so as 
to banish the long white skirt entirely. This is not 
a bad plan, as the lining moves with the dress, which 
is not the case with the underskirt. Demi trains 
have superseded the all round skirts, and all dra- 
pery about the skirt is soft and abundant. Not a 
vestige of crinoline, no more than if such an institu- 
tion had never prevailed. These demi trains are 
very inconvenient for the street, as we have always 
said, and even for getting into a carriage, and they 
are so tied back and banded with elastic that walk- 
ing, and, above all, sitting down, are not the easy, 
careless movements of yore. Some dressmakers 
give instructions as to the management of these 
demi trains. The best manner of gathering up the 
train is to turn to the right, bending slightly back- 
wards, and to take hold of the dress as far down as 
possible with the right hand. When you straighten 
and stand upright again, the skirt will be slightly 
lifted, and thus become no longer than a short cos- 
tume. When you wish to let the skirt trail again, 
you must throw it back with a sweep of the right 
hand. This will be found a much more graceful way 
of preserving the train from contact with the streets 
than by lifting it on each side with both hands. 

French cambric and percale dresses are very much 
worn for morning street costumes as well as house 
dresses during the summer months; some especially 
pretty ones have a lace-like design of white upon a 
color, blue, brown, écru, gray, or black. This lace 
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figure represents generally the star and compass pat- 
terns, like those found ia Madeira and English em- 
broidery. Sometimes the design is in stripes, some- 
times it covers the entire ground, and in many cases 
it forms bands near the selvedge, which bands are 
used for trimming tablier, sash, and cuirass. These 
cambrics are made up as follows: Take a blue one, 
with a white star lace pattern all over it; the trim- 
ming would be plain blue plaitings and gathered 
frills of the lace-figured cambric. The skirt is bor- 
dered with a plain blue plaiting, headed with a gath- 
ered frill of the lace-figured cambric, and these are 
repeated tothe knee. The tablier is figured, and the 
plaiting around it is blue. The basque is figured 
and piped with blue; and the bodice is trimmed as 
braces, with four bands of plain blue. Some of the 
chestnut-brown ones have light guipure designs on 
them. What are called Madras colors appear to be 
very popular in muslin, cottons, and in fact in all 
kinds of fabrics, such as linens, batists, grenadines, 
and twiled silks. These are selected for their quaint- 
ness, and many of the new linens represent the colors 
shown in bright Madras handkerchiefs; in many in- 
stances their ugliness is represented as their chief 
beauty. 

Lace tabliers and cuirass bodies are as popular to 
wear over black or colored silks as they were last 
season. The newest onesare made of black lace and 
insertion in Chantilly patterns, and trimmed with 
tiny cords of jet, instead of using the yak and guipure 
of last year. The insertionis arranged in lengthwise 
rows, and, instead of being covered with jet, they 
have now the merest lines and threads of glittering 
beads. These lace tabliers are fastened at the back 
with many drooping sash loops of narrow black gros 
grain ribbon. For warm weather, young ladies will 
wear tabliers and cuirasses made of stripes of blue 
or pink ribbon, alternating with insertion, or else 
Swiss insertion alternating with tucked bands. 

The very close plaitings, called in Paris “petals 
Marguerite,”’ are made, if possible, closer and finer 
than before, and look like crimping. Great patience 
is required to mount them, and they demand an 
abundance of material, but their effect is charming. 
These close plaitings are made of striped silks—black 
and white, black and brown, white and violet, white 
and navy blue, and these are used for trimming 
dresses of a solid color. Two plaitings are arranged 
on the edge of the skirt all around it, and a third on 
the front breadths only; above the third plaiting 
there is a boudllonné of striped silk. The sleeves are 
of striped silk, and there is a striped plaiting around 
the cuirass basque. These Marguerite or knife plait- 
ings are capital for modernizing a plain silk dress. 

For very dressy bonnets tulle strings are added; 
this is an expensive fashion, as they require eonstant 
renewing; but they are pretty, graceful, and becom- 
ing. A very pretty bonnet is of black chip, with an 
exquisite half wreath of white crush roses under the 
brim, and affother on the crown, with black ribbon 
and feathers; black tulle strings. Anether is in 
white chip, almost in shape like the old-fashioned 
gypsy hat, trimmed with black ribbon and a white 
feather. Another was of black straw lined with 
maize silk, trimmed on the top with maize feathers, 
and under the brim with scarlet poppies and wheat. 
Nothing could be prettier for a brunette. Another 
was very simple and remarkably elegant, being of 
plain black chip, trimmed with white crépe lisse, with 
long strings, and a bunch of exquisite green leaves 
under the brim over the forehead. Others there 
were in brown and chestnut, pale blue and cream- 
color, with pretty black hats on which feathers and 
feather trimming were profusely used. 

Parasols are worn of a sensible size this summer, 
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and they have sensible handles, not the thick, heavy 
whip-handles that burst our tight gloves last year. 
A new style consists of a parasol upon which the silk 
was puffed in tiny puffings on four of the sides, and 
plain on the other four, one of the puffed sides being 
placed between a plain one on-one side, and two 
plain ones on the other, while the plain sides are ar- 
ranged in the same manuer relative to the puffed 
ones. Someof the parasols are trimmed like dresses, 
with little flounces, bouillonnés, and headings. Many 
are made of dark brown, purple, or black silk, with 
écru or white lace covering then, the edge finished 
all around with a lace or fringe. 

We must describe two strikingly pretty costumes 
seen for girls of ten years old. First, a white straw 
hat, trimmed with pale blue silk and white daisies, 
to be worn with a pretty blue costume made as fol- 
lows: The material was silk, the back of the skirt 
trimmed with three flounces about four inches deep; 
the skirt was gathered four times below the waist, 
with an interval of two inches between the first two 
-gatherings and the second two. The front of the skirt 
was trimmed around with two very narrow flounces, 
and over it fell an open tablier trimmed with bro- 
derie Anglaise. This tablier opened over a vest in 
front, which was only simulated in the trimming. 
A mauve silk for a child was trimmed with three 
frills at the back; only one in front was headed by 
drawings of the silk about six inches indepth. Over 
this was to be worn an open tunic of white striped 
grenadine, trimmed with a frill of itself and white 
silk fringe. The sleeve of this dress was very neat 
and pretty, being trimmed at the wrist with draw- 
ings of the silk similar to that on the skirt, but nar- 
rower. 

We have seen a charming model for walking 
dresses for girls of that awkward age, fourteen to 
fifteen. The material is bége woollen stuff. The 
skirt, falling to the ankle, is trimmed with a plaited 
flounce, crossed at the top with five silk folds of the 
same shade. The tunic, forming a pointed tablier 
in front, falls behind into two square lapels, tucked 
up into loops at the top. It is trimmed all around 
with five silk folds. The jacket bodice, with long 
basques, is trimmed to correspond, and closes in 
front. Sleeves to match. Narrow collar around the 
neck. Very large buttons all down the front of the 
bodice and tablier, upon the basque behind, on both 
sides of a deep fold, and along the lapels on the side 
nearest to the side seams of the skirt. At that age 
of unformed figure, corsages and tabliers are more 
becoming than polonaises, the outline being thus 
broken, to the great advantage of the general 
aspect. 

A novelty just introduced is the necktie of black 
or of white tulle, with square or with pointed ends, 
embroidered with floss, and dotted with tiny white 
silk buttons. cru batiste neckties are new, and in 
favor for wearing with black and very@&rk colored 
suits; the ends are wrought with English embroid- 
ery. White Swiss muslin ties, with ends of English 
embroidery, are also new. New veils are of black 
thread net, dotted with the tiniest buttons, and 
wrought in scallops and vines on the lower edge. 
White tulle veils are fashionable with dressy car- 
riage toilets, but are in bad taste with plain street 
dress. The latest styles of these have pearl -beads 
dotting them. All imported collars now have the 
necktie to mateh. There are English collars of 
linen, with a half-inch border of bias striped percale, 
and a small flower wrought in color in the turned- 
over corners. These have sheer muslin ties, also 
edged with percale and embroidery, and likewise 
cuffs. Sheer white neckties of the finest organdy 
are preferred to those of thicker Swiss muslin. 








They are trimmed with two rows of Valenciennes 
insertion and lace. Plainer ones have a fluting of 
lace in two scallops, then an insertion. Very rich 
and showy ties are made of crépe lisse, with a square 
of point Duchesse lace sewed in each end, or else 
with points of appliqué lace. Lace sleeveless jack- 
ets, high necked or else surplice, are made of stripes 
of Valenciennes insertion, and are shaped in beauti- 
ful patterns. 

New cloaks for wearing on board steamer, or for 
protecting the dress while travelling, are made of 
cloth of light quality and invisible English checks. 
They are very long, with loose double-breasted 
fronts, secured by a belt; while the English back is 
slightly loose, and extends quite long in Gabrielle 
fashion. Two prettily-arranged sets of bands or 
loops draw all the fullness to the back and hold it 
there; sometimes an elbow cape is added. Similar 
garments are made of gray linen to serve as dusters 
for midsummer travelling. A pointed hood of grace- 
ful tri-cornered shape is much more useful than a 
cape. 

For summer wraps are dressy little talmas, made 
of horizontal rows of yak insertion, alternating with 
jet galioon, and finished with a lace edge and fringe. 
These look very dressy over a silk or grenadine 
dress. Another new style is made of strong black 
net, either woollen or silk, nearly covered with ap- 
plied figures cut out of black Cashmere, and sewed 
on with narrow braided edges. Sometimes the fig- 
ures are made entirely of the Titan wool braids of 
different widths. These appliqué net wraps are very 
elegant, and come in all the graceful mantle shapes, 
such as the Dolman, talma, fichu, and the mantilla 
with square long fronts. 

We have been asked by so many of our correspond- 
ents to give hints relative to making up that ever 
useful addition to a summer wardrobe, a black 
grenadine dress, that we will now try to comply 
with their wishes. The newest and richest black 
grenadine dresses are made of the open square 
meshed grenadine, resembling canvas, or of plaids 
alternately thick and thin, or else they are barred 
or lined with velvet. Those dresses intended for 
the house only have the skirt trimmed to simulate 2 
tablier, but no separate apron. The foundation of 
the skirt is silk, and for this purpose the substantial 
glossy taffeta silk is used. The grenadine forms a 
flounce around the bottom, and is then elaborately 
draped on the silk; in many cases the front, back, 
and sides have each an arrangement of their own. 
The flounce at the bottom may be either a deep bias 
gathered flounce, shirred at the top and edged with 
knife plaiting, or else there are many rows of knife 
plaiting placed to overlap each other, and headed by 
a shirred puff. On some dresses the knife plaiting 
extends up the entire back breadth; in others it is 
arranged in pyramidal form on the bottom of each 
breadth. On the upper part of the skirt two breadths 
are shirred to represent an apron, and these have 
each a narrow ruffle meeting in the front; the back 
is then held in two large puffs with sash ends. The 
basque is shaped fancifully, and trimmed down the 
back and front with shirring or plaiting to corre- 
spond with the skirt. The long looped bows and the 
sash loops in the skirt are made of gros grain, laid 
in fine knife plaiting, and pressed flatly. The coat 
sleeves are formed of folds of grenadine placed 
across from seam to seam. Plaiting, a ruffle, and 
lace trim the wrists. Grenadine suits that are to be 
worn in the street as well as the house are made 
much more simply. They are provided with deep 
aprons, plain euirass basques, and simply trimmed 
skirts. Any style adopted for heavier suits can be 
used for a plain grenadine suit. FasHION. 
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CHENEY'S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtajned at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 









Secures health comfort, 1 
easily adjusted to ladies or mit ben, 
It can be worn with or without any 
Corset. Try it ong you will never 
regretit. Price, 50 Cents. 
Lady Agents Wanted. 
Manufactured solely by 
C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 
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(f] TON SELECT 


Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


SENT FREEt ia 


$40 to $75 CASH per week é0 ail, at home or traveling. 
Something Address, The Beverly Oo., Chicago, 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 














GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


55,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same | 


popularity. 
43> Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent onthe same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annualiy. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
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CAN GOLD MINING Laramie C ity, V Ww yoming. 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN USE THE 


Averdl Chemical Patt 


IT I8 THE 


Most Durable and Beautiful Exterior 
Paint Known. 


Costs no More, and will Outwear the best 
ofany Other. White and all the Fashion- 
able Shades, Mixed ready for use, are sold 
by the gallon. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
Hon. Jas. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.: “ Altogether I 





| find the * Averill’ the obtapest and best. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell proved superior to lead an “oi” 


PETER HENDERSON, E: “The ‘Averill’ has 


C. W. SPoo: POONER, Treas. Cordage Co., Plymouth, 


Mass.: “ The ‘ Averill Chemical’ A proved 2ood.”’ 


LLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y.: “The ‘ Averill 


C. A. ALL 
Paint’ is as bright to- day as when applied three years 
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AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York; or 132 East 


River St,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Get the GENUINE! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


New F (Crossed-Boned) 


Ae ae 
NA Wy Yi) vs 


| Letter JD) Improved 
PATENT 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 
MOST PERFECT CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones 
erossing each other at the side and over the hips, 
giving extra support to the wearer, and at the same 

me ucing a beautiful rounded figure. These 
Corsets are made of fine French Coutelle, rich) 
trimmed with Lace and Raging; elaborately bone 
in a superior style with the best Greenland Whale- 
bone. Every bone stitched through and fanned with 
silk. No corset has ever attained so world-wide a 
reputation as the GLOVE-FITTING. In length 
and fulness of bust it cannot be improved. The 
great success of our celebrated Corsets has given 
rise to many imitations; unprincipled parties en- 
deavor to palm off their inferior goods as “ Thom- 
son’s;”’ but we have commenced legal proceedings 
against infringers, and expect to defend our Patents 
aoe all such imitations. See that the name 

OMSON, and the trade-mark, a CROWN, are 
stamped on every pair. No other is genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 
No. 478 & 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U. S. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCEKS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS “N ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 

A copy will be sent on receipt of $4. Address 


L. A. GODEY 
N.2. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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YOUNG AMERICA PRESS, 


The most simple, effective, and durable 
printing press made. Circulars sent free on 
application to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray 

Street, New York, and 73 Cornhill, Boston. | 


Will make you an ANNUAL Subscriber 
to /OUR NUMBERS OF 


FHRICHS QUARTERLY. 


Containing prices, descriptions, and 
Fashion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, 
Rea] Laces and Dress Trimmings, Hats, 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, &c. &c., to- 
peed with the choicest selections of 

terature, Wit, and Wisdom. 

Our Quarterly will piace within 
reach the best goods at the lowest 
Only 10 cents for a year’s subscription. 
First issue pow ready. Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 AND 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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ces. 


Please state in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 


CRANE, DREVET, & C0. 
Commission Merchants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
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Messrs. Bouper & Brothers, New York. 
my R. Hoe & Co., - m 
Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 

L. A. Godey, - 
Hon. M. McMichael, “ 
Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
Converse & Stanwood, ‘“ 
8. R. Spaulding & Sons, 


Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy by Perfumery 
, Tooth and Hair Brushes, ina-ware, , 


Paris Dolls and Toys, A: Flowers, and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 
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BATRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING 
THE OLD MILL 
THE OFFER 
THE ACCEPTANCE 


THE SINGING LESSON 


MY PET - 
OUR DARLING 
TRUE TO NATURE 
Address 


$2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

IL. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































“AMERICAN TaNE. 
THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PHILADELFYHIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 





PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 

Cabin $100, 

Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest current rates. 

Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 

Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 
carries a surgeon and stewardess. 

These steamers are supplied with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers. 

Through tickets and througa bills of mains issued between all prominent points. 

For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


307 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, SPENOE, & 00., Liverpool. N. & J. CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown 


OMEN” 
B O S O M F O R M 3 MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PEN NSYLVANIA, 


AN The 26th Winter session will open October 7th, 1875, 
in the Elegant and Commodious New College Build- 
ing. Clinical instruction is geen in the Woman’s 


D 
Hospital, and in the Pennsy vania, Wills, and Or- 
ar 0 us 6. thopedic Hospiials. SPRING course of Lectures, 





Practical demonstrations and Winter Quizzes are 
Jree to all the Matriculants. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean. 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Philadelphia. 


$15 TO $25 PER DAY! 
Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 


Automatic Family Knitting Machines. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-class 











' . GENERAL AGENTS. For Circular and full particu- 
Empersoct Out. lars, Address 
This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE MFG. CO.. 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, ! goje Manufacturers, Brattleboro, Vt. 
beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na-| — Pi = PRB i Pe Sn Pa 
ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- UPERFLUOUS HAIR removed from any part of 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really the body in fire minutes, without injury to the 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or com- skin, by UPHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER, $1.25 
petition. b mail. Address 5. C. Upham, 25 South 
The BUSTLE cut is a new size of the Lotta, whose Fighth treet, Philadelphia. iAeeuers Lincs oeacie 
principles have won a distinction so great that its HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
competitors; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
Patentee and Wholesale Manufacturer 91 White News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila. and Hanwell Mills. 





J. Se: CAA. 


209 Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC. 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


To Advwertisers.—The LADY’S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodical or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 















































CRIMINAL INVALIDS 


Life and Health 
are God’s gifts, and it is a sin to 
imperil them by neglect. We can, if we choose, 
promptly relieve the disorders of the stomach, bowels, liver, and 
nerves, which lead to chronic dyspepsia, dysentery, diarrhaa, liver com- 


plaint, and paralysis, | SID WA P| by having recourse to 


N 
\ \\ 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It has been a proven fact for thirty years that this agreeable and 
wholesome alterative will always prevent the minor ailments of 
the body from culminating in dangerous maladies, if 
administered at the proper time. Meet the 
first symptoms with this inestimable 
remedy. Self-neglect in such 
cases is crime. 


SOLD BY ALL DRVUGGISTS. 


a ce. WM eS 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retsil, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather 
Goods of all kinds, 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHoILADELPYPairAaA. 


Trunks and Satchels Repaired and Covered. Specialty in Sample Trunks. 


SUMMER TRAVEL 
NORTH PENN’A, LEIGH VALLKY, & ERIE RAILWAYS. 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO 


The Switch-Back, Glen Onoko, Ithaca, 


Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Falls, 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES IN THE NORTH, 


EXCURSION TICKETS - 


Are Issued During the Pleasure Season (June Ist to Nov. Ist) at 
GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


Three Express Trains daily are run via this fashionable thorough 
attached the finest Drawing-Room and Sleeping Coaches in the wae a eee ee, ee 


Principal Offices of the Company, 732 Chestaut Street, corner of Eighth, and 
434 Chestnut Street, cornerof Fifth, Philadelphia. 







































































